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FOREWORD 


T his volume attempts to present a constructive account o£ 
methods o£ making books available over wide areas. A defi¬ 
nite period in modern library history has passed since Miss 
Long’s County library service presented for the library world a type o£ 
organization which had been adopted in certain parts o£ the United 
States and Great Britain, but which was still vague to many librarians. 
Significant changes in ideas on mobilizing books for readers have 
come during this period. 

The early period o£ expansion o£ public libraries produced two 
forms of organization: first, the autonomous library serving its imme¬ 
diate community and, later, an organization supplying books to the 
scattered residents of an area including villages and cities and also open 
country- Even with these two types of libraries established, over half 
of the population of the United States at the end of the first quarter of 
the present century lived in territory without library service. The prob¬ 
lem then presented itself as to the best form of organization by which 
to supply books to these persons. The organization of wide areas was 
offered as a better plan than the small autonomous unit; and in spite 
of the fact that large territory is still untouched by library service, 
organization in large units is the most efficient plan advocated today. 
The particular flexible form of this pattern constitutes the problem of 
library organization of the future. 

Glimpses of the future organization will be found in articles in the 
present volume—some in the form of present practices which, it is be¬ 
lieved, will carry over; some in far-sighted conceptions; and some in 
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Optimistic prophecy. Many of the articles concern themselves with 
"‘county” library service. The term “county” when first adopted repre¬ 
sented a wide horizon. That was when we traveled the roads by horse 
and cart. Unfortunately “county” no longer fits all the larger areas 
which may be organized for library service and no word has been 
coined as an all-inclusive substitute. The “county,” the “parish,” the 
“district,” the “region,” the “metropolitan area”—all arc terms repre¬ 
senting areas which may unite for the purpose of a common public 
service. The reader is asked to consider the text as applicable to the 
organization of library service over large areas, regardless of the name 
which may label the organization. 

This compilation is an attempt to gather together the valuable arti¬ 
cles originating in progressive thinking for Hbra^ extei^ion, which 
have been lost in widely scattered publications; to bring them into focus 
and make them more widely known and usable to students of library 
service, to groups interested in book distribution, to librarians in the 
service, to library organizers and state field agents, and to the citizen 
interested in reading. It is hoped that the picture presented may serve 
as a starting point for even more adequate patterns of library service 
for all the people. 

An attempt has been made to give the sections some continuity and 
to group the articles in such a way as to make of the volume a con¬ 
structive whole. Different articles on the same topic frequently pre¬ 
sented duplication in part. The editor has therefore taken the liberty 
of omitting portions which repeated points already presented or which 
had less bearing on the topic It was felt that such cutting would 
be more desirable than to omit a whole article in an attempt to bring 
the volume within the desired limits of size and subject. Many articles 
have been cut severely or brief paragraphs have been selected for in¬ 
clusion. This method, the editor feels, brings the argument into clearer 
focus but for such treatment of the original articles, she begs the au¬ 
thors’ indulgence. Omissions have been indicated by leaders (...). 

Contradictory statements will be found, representing divergent or 
opposing views on phases of organization. Such variations in opinion 
have been retained to give a comprehensive view of present practice 
and also to stimulate thinking on the subject. 

& sliould be noted that as the articles are reprints none can be strictly 
^ t!0 dbtje^ bi£t each represents a in library organization which 
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may by this time have been altered but which still presents the con¬ 
ditions of a specific period. All statements concern a movement whose 
very existence is change. Projected plans have had to be altered in the 
face of existing conditions. Spectacular aspects have been exploited 
while the real organization has been groping for a solid foundation. 
The reader is therefore urged to consider the volume as a memoran¬ 
dum on the evolving plan for uiuversal library service. 

Because of the significance of the date of origin of the text, the year 
of its appearance has been conspicuously affixed to each article or ex¬ 
cerpt. The figures in ( ) accompanying the date refer to the complete 
list of the articles used, found on pages 199-205. An additional list of 
articles which have valuable bearing on the subject of the volume but 
which could not be included in it will be found on pages 195-198. 

Selections from British publications arc ofiered with no attempt 
to interpret the phraseology in terms of American organization, in the 
belief that the text, with careful reading, will be clear in itself. And, 
conversely, if the volume is read by persons unfamiliar with American 
governmental and library terminology, it is hoped that the articles will 
be self-interpreting. 

To Julia Wright Merrill, Susanna Young, Harriet C. Long, Tommie 
Dora Barker, and J. D. Cowley for their criticisms, to correspondents 
for information given on uncertain points, as well as to the publishers 
and authors who have made the volume possible, the editor wishes to 
express her grateful appreciation. 


E.M.R 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE 


In order to make clear the transition from the 
editor’s comment to quoted material, the former has 
been printed in italics, the latter in roman type. Ex¬ 
cerpted articles are always identified by a key figure 
in parentheses, and a date. For explanation of the fig¬ 
ures and exact reference to the sources drawn upon, 
see list, “Articles Used in the Forgoing Pages,” pre¬ 
ceding the Inda 



SECTION I 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
OVER WIDE AREAS 


W HEN Mr. Melvil Dewey looked out over the state of New 
York [in the iSpo’s] and saw the people in rural districts 
without book service, he besought the Legislature to provide 
funds by which traveling libraries could be sent to any part of the state. 
Carefully selected libraries of a hundred volumes each were 
sent out for six months at a time. Study clubs, small li- (i) 19*5 
braries, university extension centers, all availed themselves 
of this opportunity. Other states saw the light and took up the plan. 

Thus the beginnings of widespread library service are pictured: pro¬ 
posed by a far-seeing librarian and provided for by state legislation. 
But Mr, Dewey*s pioneering was in the nineteenth century. In the 
twentieth century the widespread distribution of boo\s has not been 
limited to boxes of hoo\s” This service has taken the form of hooks 
sent to outlying districts from an established library; of township, of 
^chool district or of county libraries. These or larger areas have 
\been organized for complete library sendee wherever the people live, 
The organization is described by Mr, Wheeler, who says: 

The rural life movement, which became evident in the establishment 
Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, six or eight years ago, has 
become so broad and so deep as to be virtually a qui^ 
revolution, a renaissance^ with cfiects as far-reaching as (a) 19x7 
Ihc renaissance of art, literature azKl civilizatioa that swe|)t 
over Europe four hundred years ago. 

Tte farmer and rancher wants a larger, more varied life than he has 
had and he is going after it. He wants his neighbors to talk to him of 


*3 
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Other things than crops and village gossip; schools which will give his 
children a start toward real life; music, drama and recreation that 
will satisfy him with healthy diversion; art, literature and spiritual 
church influence that will open his mind and soul as they do for his 
city cousin. The country dweller knows these needs and intends to 
supply them for himself. From this point of view the present rural 
awakening appears almost unique, for never has so large and distinct 
a group of people analyzed itself and with one accord attempted to 
better its own social conditions, by constructive methods. 

In such a movement as this the county library system can play a 
part whose possibilities arc varied and powerful. More than half the 
people in the United States live in rural districts and small communi¬ 
ties. Tho there are a few thousand small free libraries in existence, to 
serve these 50,000,000 people, it will be many years before even the 
larger part will create and properly maintain their own individual local 
libraries. • , . 

Therefore, if there is any virtue in books and in library service, and 
if, as a program of social development, this book service should become 
universal as soon as possible, it would be difScult to discover any better 
means to this end than to provide each state with an adequate county 
library law, which will encourage and almost guarantee action by each 
county. What the agricultural agent or farm adviser can do for the 
betterment of crops and farming methods, the county librarian can do 
in stimulating intellectual pursuits, and furnishing the consequent cul¬ 
tural material for those who live in the country. 

Library activities begin with the purchase and circulation of books. 
Imagine for a moment the further possibilities of a central agency, not 
so far removed in personnel or location but that the cross-roads may 
frequently come in touch with it, which beside loaning books, is circu¬ 
lating magazines, carrying on a reference and study club service, en¬ 
couraging new groups to undertake reading and study, and suggest¬ 
ing topics and books. It might eventually be supplying musical scores, 
music records . . , providing unmounted, mounted and even framed 
pictures which schools may borrow for class room work, or which the 
far-off farmer may hang upon his walls for two or three weeks at a 
time;, and sending out films and a motion picture machine that can be 
used by every co mm u n ity in the county instead of by only one group 

people.«.. 
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The county library idea is as follows: a county levying a tax on the 
whole population.* An administrative headquarters at the county seat 
or largest town or largest library in the county. Books sent out in vary¬ 
ing numbers to many branches or stations. Part or all of the books 
changed at frequent intervals from one point to another, in the way 
which will serve the greatest number. Stations located in stores, school- 
houses, village halls, residences, or wherever numbers of people can 
easily reach them, and without having to erect or, generally, to rent 
rooms or buildings. Administration of the county unit in the hands of 
a trained librarian. Stations entrusted to volunteers, or perhaps a small 
recompense given in larger stations. 

Four great features of such a system stand out prominently. Money 
is not wasted on buildings or their upkeep, but is spent on books and 
service- No library accumulates a stock of “dead” books; every book is 
sent from one station to another until worn out in actual service. 
Every citizen is reached, theoretically, and can secure the book he 
wishes in due time. The readers in each community who wish special 
books and the better class of non-fiction of a more expensive type, are 
able to get them, for one three- or four-doUar book of travel, for in¬ 
stance, in the whole county, will eventually reach any one who wishes 
it. 

The very features which have just been enumerated arc the ones in 
which the county system excels the local independent system. . . . 

. . . There is a tremendous saving of duplicated overhead costs, such 
as in the selection, purchase, accession, classifying, cataloging, and 
handling of books, and the general supervision of the work. There is 
an immense saving in duplicated book stock, especially of the more 
expensive and specialized books, encyclopedias and reference works. 
In addition to having the service of some local custodian, the village 
working under the coimty plan has the benefit of the knowledge, in¬ 
spiration and leadership of the county librarian and her assistants, 
which the village library could otherwise enjoy only if there were a 
state system, and then much less frequently and intimately. , • . 

Miss Bcment ^ves another mmd picture of the service in 

♦Where tax-supported l^ary areas already exist, they will of coarse be either exempted, 
or, better, combiii^ by suitable contraa that will bc^oefit both the larger aod smaller area. 
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The County Library—What is it? 

. . . But what, after all, do wc mean when wc talk so easily and 
enthusiastically about county libraries? What is a county library? If 
the question were put to the man in the street, his interpretation 
would be, nine times out of ten, a truck filled with books, 
(3) 1933^ traveling through the country, stopping at every farmhouse 
leaving its wares, and giving the same kind of service as 
"The Store at Your Door.” On the other hand, to many rural residents, 
and groups of small town and village people who have used traveling 
libraries from their State Library or Library Commission, a coimty 
library would be more apt to mean a box of books which is sent from 
one community to another, and at the end of a certain period is re¬ 
turned for another. In reality, however, the county library is just like 
any other public library, with the county as the corporate and taxing 
unit, rather than the city, village or township. 

The county library presupposes a library system similar to any good 
city system, with a main library, branches, stations, school collections 
and all other forms of extension service. The fact that geographically 
the county represents both urban and rural groups is one of the reasons 
why it is sometimes difficult to visualize the type of library service it 
is expected to furnish. Another difficulty, which one encounters in de¬ 
fining the county library system dearly and simply, is the fact thal 
cotmty libraries can be established in one of two ways. The county 
governing body can either make a contract with a strong library al 
ready existing, or establish an entirely new and independent organiza 
tion. Both forms have their advantages, depending somewhat on local 
conditions and the section of the country. (County libraries arc estab¬ 
lished by popular vote in several states.) To get a complete picture of 
the real meaning of county library service, let us organize an hypo¬ 
thetical library in an hypothetical county, which has never had any 
form of organized book service. 

As the county which wc have chosen for our library has no existing 
public library, the Board of Supervisors has established an independent 
Ifcrary and appointed a county library board. In some instances, county 
libraries function dircedy under the Board of Supervisors, or governing 
body, but generally there is a library board. After the appointment 
tfie board, the two problems which arc of Cast importance are the 
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librarian and the housing for the main book collection. One of the 
points of dijffercnce between the public library for a city and for a 
county is the relative importance of this main library. In a city, when 
a new library is established, all of the ejffort is put into the devdop- 
ment of the one agency, until it is well enough organized to branch 
out. But with a county system, as many agencies as possible must be 
established at once, with the main library, in reality, like a warehouse 
from which the books arc distributed and reference material and 
special information furnished. 

It is probable that in the situation which we are discussing, there is 
a room in the Courthouse, which can be used for the headquarters of 
the new library, and provide space for an adequate reference collection 
and reading room service to the residents of the county scat. The 
residents of the county seat are, of course, as much in need of library 
service as [are those of] other sections of the county. The most impor¬ 
tant problem which confronts the Board is the librarian, and unless she 
is well-trained, well-paid and experienced, with some knowledge of 
both urban and rural psychology, our new county library is going to 
be an invalid from the start. After the librarian is secured and the book 
collection is started, the next important step is the selecting of locations 
for the various stations and branches. It is probable that all of the small 
towns and villages will need branches, and that the very small com¬ 
munities can be cared for with stations, which can be maintained in 
cross-roads stores, filling stations, churches, post offices, private houses 
and sometimes schools. As the school service is going to be especially 
impo^Rnt, the juvenile book colla^don must be selected to take care 
of the supplementary and recreational reading needs of the elementary 
and rural schools, and the many reference requirements of the high 
schoQl& 

If our library has an adequate appropriation, funds should be set 
aside for a book truck, not oidy to be used^ distributing books to 
the various center^ but to give the people who live in the open country 
and not very dose to a station, house to house serv^ Hbwtver, if the 
library funds are limited, a delivery truck should be used father than 
an expensive bookmobile, and tbe number of small stafioris diould be 
increased to take care o£ the more scattered gremps. A real book truck 
is one of the most attractive features of county library service; but in 
many instances the wdl developed branch at Marion is more vital to the 
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healthy growth o£ the library. Some adequate means of transportation 
is essential to the life of the institution, and a Ford pick-up will carry 
innumerable boxes of books and save money to buy more books, or 
increase the service in other ways. 

As one of the main arguments for the county library is the equal¬ 
izing of library service and giving the rural resident, man, woman or 
child, the same service as that which would be available in a large 
city library, our county library will stress at once the special reference 
features at the central building, and the right of everyone in the county 
to come in and select books from the main collection or to write for 
special material or books. Parcel post service, in response to telephone 
or mail requests, will be one of the library’s main channels of com¬ 
munication with its borrowers, and material will be sent either directly 
to the patron or to the nearest branch or station. Sometimes, with a 
book truck, it will be delivered in person. It is the personal contact 
between the librarian and the borrower, which is possible in a county 
system, that gives the county library a distinct advantage over a state 
traveling library system. 

As our library grows, semi-permanent collecdons will be developed 
in the branches, being kept fresh with frequent additions of new books 
from the main collection at headquarters. The smaller collections in 
the stations will be changed frequendy, and the books which are not 
popular in one place will be transferred to another, so that at no time 
will any of the books in the county collection be idle. All of the books 
in the entire collection will be on call for special need or demand. The 
records at the main library will show the location of every book, and 
one copy of an expensive or litde-called-for title can be made to serve 
several communities adequately and promptly. 

The schools, more than any other group, arc going to benefit from 
this new service, for instead of one new collection of books a year, as 
was the case when they were entirely dependent upon their own funds, 
the county library is going to be in a position to supply them with new 
books as often as they are needed throughout the school term. All of 
the schools in the county will have the benefit of a large reference col¬ 
lection at the central library and can give their students the same ad¬ 
vantages as the city schools. 

All erf this service, which our library is planning to give, will call 
for an excellent appropriation from the governing body of the county, 
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and it should be at least a dollar per capita, I£ the library had been 
established in a county in which there was an existing library with 
which a contract could have been made, the procedure would have been 
quite similar. A separate county department would have been organ¬ 
ized, with a trained and experienced librarian in charge. Through 
this department service from the public library would be extended to 
the various branches, stations and schools. With the backing of a well- 
established library, the initial cost of county library service is not as 
great as with a totally new organization; but to be a success, it must 
give trained service, furnish a good collection of books, develop 
branches for towns without libraries, supplement small libraries already 
existing, and furnish truck or station service in the sparsely settled 
districts. 

What gain has been made for library service in the establishment 
of this county library.^ How much has been accomplished? Would 
not the results have been the same if a half dozen small independent 
libraries had been organized in our county? Not at all! The small 
libraries have such small taxing units upon which to draw that their 
strength and vitality are entirely consumed in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence. We say that a population of 4,000 is the smallest unit possible 
for effective library service,* and it is sometimes difficult to make that 
effective. It is true that many small libraries give most exceptional 
library service, but if they were part of a larger system, they could do 
what they do more easily and effectively. The larger taxing unit of the 
county is great enough to furnish adequate support for a good library 
system at a minimum of cost to the taxpayers, and at the same time 
provide service for everyone in the county. With small independent 
libraries, we would still have a large group of people in the open 
country and small neighborhoods without book service while with 
the larger unit books are available to everyone. 

But the gain is not all material. The county library emphasizes the 
library’s oft repeated claim that it is an educational institution. For 
the rural adult, it takes the place of the city night school; it furnishes 
the tools with which the agricultural specialist and the various ex¬ 
tension teachers must work. By supplying books and material on any 

*KoIb, J. H. Service insdmtioiis £or town and oountry. University d Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Rescarcli BuUetin 66 : 33-6. Ifecembar 1925; Fair, E. M. 
A unit £or service. Wisconsin Library BoHctin 2x1x72*4. July 1925.— Ed. 
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of the technical or business subjects in which the rural or small town 
worker is interested, it provides the stimulus, the technique and the 
new ideas which the city man gets from rubbing elbows with his 
competitors. . . . 

Mr, Wyn\oop of New Yor^ State vtsualtzed the service as similar 
to that of the Brooklyn Public Library, . highly developed . . . 
covering the county of Kings, or the Queens Borough Public Library 
covering the county of Queens'' providing for “every taxpayer, no mat¬ 
ter how large his taxes ... a book supply and a library service a hun¬ 
dred-fold greater than his amount of tax could provide for him by 
individual purchase!'^ 

If, in the foregoing articles, the phrases “county library,'’ “county 
library system," were interpreted to mean “library service organized 
over widespread areas" whether these areas were wholly rural, or rural 
and urban, or “rurban" the pictures of book service to all the people 
would be equally applicable no matter what the character of the area 
might be. 

The name “county libraries" as applying to library service over wide 
areas is unfortunate. It has been taken from Great Britain and from 
the United States where this system was first developed; but it fails to 
describe a similar service organized in states, provinces or territory 
where a “county" is not a recognized political unit or where the areas 
lending themselves to library organization are other political units, 
regional units or “nature! areas," A larger unit may be the natural 
area for the library service of the future, Mr, Joeck^ explains this in 
his paper 

Keeping Pace With Michigan^^ 

Future Possibilities of Library Development 

... In the accepted terminology of the library world, this type of 
work is now almost universally called county library serv- 
(4) ^ 9^9 ice, and the whole framework of the legal as well as the 
actual organization has been tied up with the governmental 
unit known as the coimty. This may perhaps have been wise at first 

•Wyokoop, Asa. Hie axinty library plan. New York libraries 7:199-200, May 

** Mj c hig aa enan t ed a law in 1931 permkdng tbe cstablishixient of regtonal IRsnuies. 

tSMOBCf Jbunial 56:^4. JeUy 1931 
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and it may be still necessary as a practical measure, but I seriously 
question whether too much emphasis has not been placed on the word 
“county*” Politically speaking, the county is fdt by many authorities 
to be a moribund unit of government. Geographically it is typically a 
rather meaningless and characterless square checkerboard of territory, 
made up of other squares called townships, and laid out with litde 
present relation to the necessities of business, transportation, or gov¬ 
ernment* And in its governmental functions it duplicates to a consid¬ 
erable extent the activities of the cities and towns. 

Without laboring my point unduly, let me try to explain what I 
have in mind by narrowing the discussion down to the question of 
library service and administration. The most cursory consideration of 
the problem of the extension of libraries in the rural areas will show 
that it often has little logical connection with exact county units. In 
traveling about the state, I have been greatly interested, for example, 
to find more than one instance where small cities were giving library 
service to a number of rural townships which were, economically and 
socially, in the area of influence of the larger community. 

In such cases, the natural area of service was not a county, but only 
part of a county. . . . 

More often, however, the natural unit would appear to be larger 
than a single county. To be really effective, the library must have 
adequate size and resources. The general principle of merging small 
units into larger groups is being adopted in all fields today—^in bank¬ 
ing, in industry, in retail trade, in education. Within reasonable limits, 
I believe we should accept it as sound policy in the organization of our 
libraries. If what I am saying has any merit at all, we should often 
think of these agencies of Hbrary extension which are to serve our rural 
areas as rc^onal or district libraries, rather than as comity libraries. I 
am inclined to think that the region is far more important than the 
coimty. 

The stage is set today for the easy mechanical operation of such 
larger library units. Roads are generally good and automotive equip¬ 
ment is, thanks to Michigan, cheap and efficient Telephone service 
is fast beco mi ng universaL To aid us in reaching isolated communities 
and individual reado^s, we have an extraordinarily cheap parcel-post 
system, of which, strangely, we are fust begimiing to realize the pos- 
sibilitiesw 
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With these resources at our disposal, consider how simple it is to 
expand the service of a well-equipped central library to a wide area of 
surrounding territory, or even how relatively easy it is to establish a 
new institution especially created to serve a large rural region. . . . 

Certain conclusions arrived at by Mr, Nourse bear out the idea that 
the 


Arbitrary Boundaries of Counties 

may not be the most desirable unit for library service to all the people 
in the future. He says: 

... A final conclusion [of the study] is that the county library, in 
identifying itself without qualifications with the county as 
a political unit, has fallen heir to many of the weaknesses 
(5) 1931 county as an administrative unit. Some of these may 

be itemized briefly: 

(1) Few counties are comparable in size. Many western counties are 
larger in area than some eastern states. 

(2) The average county, its boundaries surveyed in a past era, is too 
small in population and wealth to support adequately a county 
library. 

(3) Existing boundaries often ignore topography with little reference 
to economic, geographic, or social factors. 

(4) The chaotic condition of the official county organization leaves it 
almost completely disjointed with each officer independent of all 
the rest, 

(5) Too many agencies, each interested in its own plan and its own 
propaganda, are depending on the frail framework for financial 
support. Thus, there is no particular virtue in the county as such. 
The county library or other large unit should seek to serve a suit¬ 
able district, large enough in both population and wealth to justify 
a single library system. That may mean that two or more counties 
should be included in one service unit, or that a large county 
should be divided into smaller library districts. 

Just what the proper area is for organizing library service may not 
have been determined^ It most certcinly has not been standardized and 
—the editor understands the plans in the minds of the writers rep- 
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resented in this volume—its ideal pattern is a flexible unit determined 
by the local need. Miss Merrill presents the reasoning leading to 

The Locally Determined Unit 

In medieval times, city limits were very tangible and real They 
took the form of high, substantial walls which kept the city people 
safe from marauders of all kinds. Entrance to the city was 
through gates in the wall, where each arrival was carefully 
inspected. The city folk within were guardians of civiliza- 
tion and looked with scorn at the ignorant country folk. 

Today city limits are not visible to the naked eye. The metropolis 
is surrounded by a group of satellite cities, making up a metropolitan 
district. The suburbs of the average city thin out very gradually into 
the open country. Even the small dtics and villages are reaching out 
along the well paved roads, with modest homes or the beautiful coun¬ 
try residences of the well to do. Suburbs often resist annexation, yet 
join voluntarily in regional planning for boulevards or harbor devel¬ 
opment or sewage disposal. 

. • . Not only is the city reaching out into the country, but the 
country is drawing closer to the city. The farmer of twenty years ago 
was limited in trading and social contacts to the short distance a horse 
could travel over poor roads. Today he can drive his automobile past 
the small general store of the neighboring hamlet to the larger village 
or city and have a wider range of choice. The young people motor in 
to the village moving picture show after the day’s work is done, or 
stay at home and listen to a city concert over the radio. The children 
go by bus to the centralized school, located frequently in or near the 
village. The city newspaper as well as the village weekly is delivered 
to the farmer’s mail box. The isolation of the farmer has broken down. 

The interdependence of country and city is becoming more marked 
Individual business men, and organizations like the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, arc making every efibrt to 
secure country trade and to establish friendly relations. When Chicago 
decided that it must have clean milk, dairy herds through sec¬ 
tions of Illinois and Wisconsin had to be tested for tuberculosis. A 
special session of the Wisconsin l^islaturc was called to vote public 
funds to reimburse the farmers for their losses infeaed cows. 
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The attitude of condescension on the part of city people is rapidly 
disappearing, even though a Mencken may stili speak of “yokels.” 
. . . Instead, we believe in equality of educational opportunity, not 
only between two city boys, but also brtween the city and the country 
boy. 

Country life itself has been revolutionized. The progressive fanner 
uses a tractor and other machinery. He has learned modem methods 
from a short course at the state college of agriculture or from the 
county agent. He reads farm journals and state and federal agricul¬ 
tural bulletins. He listens daily to market reports by radio, or follows 
a course of agricultural talks broadcast from the state university. He 
takes part in the activities of the Farm Bureau or the Grange, markets 
his produce or buys through a cooperative. His wife attends meetings 
of the Home Bureau or of a Farm Women’s Club. She may even have 
achieved labor-saving devices for her kitchen. The children are study¬ 
ing vocational agriculture or home economics xmder a Smith-Hughes 
teacher. They belong to the Four-H-Clubs, organized by the county 
agent or dub leader, and exhibit their prize pigs or calves or canned 
&uit at the county or state fair. 

The emphasis of agricultural extension work is not limited to im¬ 
proved production or even to better marketing, or a more comfortable 
home. The county agent, under definite instruction &om the United 
States Dqjartment of Agriculture, is working for all-round human 
develofanen^ taking into consideration good books, good music, whole¬ 
some social life^ as part oi his program. Rural leaders are eager for 
c^poitunities for the rural boy and girL A meeting of outstanding 
farm women from all over the country was held in Chicago in March, 
under the au^nces of the American Country life Association and the 
Farme/s Wife. They talked informally and frankly of the problems 
of the farm home. Thqr made op a list of needs . . . and at the top 
of the list is “more libraries.” 

To meet these new conditions, new forms of organization are being 
worked out by all the educational and sodal agencies and insritiitinn s- 
The little red school bouse is being replaced by the centralized school 
which served a large school district. The church is working out a 
“larger parish.” The county nurse is caring for the health needs erf a 
ooonty. The Farm Bureau, the Grange, the P.T. A, the Y.W.C. A, the 
Y.M-Ci A., have county otganization^ made up of anaHer local 
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In the library field also the larger unit has come as a soludon of the 
problem of “the best reading, for the largest number, at the least cost** 
Of the 51 million people in the United States and Canada without ac¬ 
cess to public library service, advance figures from the report of the 
A* Lr. A, Committee on Library Extension [show that] over 48 miHioa 
arc rural people. . . . Nothing but large unit public library service 
will give them equality of library opportunity with city people, library 
service of as high a plane as the educational service of the centralized 
school They need the personal service of the librarian as weU as book 
distribution. Agricultural extension did not spread far from Washing¬ 
ton and the state capitoL Not until the county agent added the spoken 
word, the personal touch, the practical demonstration, did the present 
agricultural renaissance come. 

The village and small city also have much to gain from the large 
library unit. Much of the progress of the large city library is due to its 
large scale operation, permitting skilled service a large and flexible 
book collection, centralization of cataloging and preparation of books. 
These advantages all accrue to the village branch of a larger unit library 
and to its headquarters. For instancy with the rapid advance in book 
prices since the war, the small library is finding it increasingly difficult 
to keep its collection live. . . . The small library cannot buy many . . . 
[books at these prices]. The large unit library will buy them all and 
make them available to all parts of the system at some time during the 
year. A well educated, trained librarian is too expensive for many a 
village library. The able head of a large unit library makes his or her 
influence and knowledge felt all through the system, through visits, 
staff meetings, courses of instruction, so that assistants at headquarters 
and village branch librarians grow in their work. 

. . . Granting the larger uniti the qu^on still remains, what 
unit.? There may be more than one answer to that question. Half <£ 
Canada, without any counties, will have to wmrk out a unit of its own. 
In sparsely settled states several counties may need to unite to make a 
large enough unit. In thickly settled New Engjandl, town IS^aries al¬ 
ready serve the country people. In nmst of the United States;, however, 
the couiuy is the best u n it for library extension. Like the familiar story 

the Three Bears, the state is too large, the township too small, the 
county just the r^ht size. The county is the one nation-wide unit of 
locd seU-governmem in the United States. It is large enou^ for effec- 
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tive organization and adequate support, small enough for good personal 
service.* It is the recognized unit for agricultural extension and for rural 
organization, for school supervision and administration, public health 
work, public welfare, for many social service organizations like the 
Y. M. C. A. President Butterfield of the American Country Life As¬ 
sociation says: “The advent of the county farm bureau has probably 
fixed for all time the county unit of organized endeavor. There is a 
good deal of county patriotism throughout the United States. The 
county is the smallest effective political unit in most parts of the 
country. . . . 

the A. L. A, Library Extension Board further defines 
Other Large Units 

In Maine, several libraries arc giving contract service to a group of 
adjacent or neighboring rural towns. Bangor and Gardiner illustrate 
this type of “library district” service, which is somewhat comparable to 
Maine water districts. The Maine State Library is promot¬ 
er) 1928, jjjg district system as the larger unit adapted to condi¬ 
tions in that state. In the district plan the city or large town 
library becomes the center of a local area, the surrounding rural towns 
voting an appropriation for the city library in return for which their 
citizens have free use of the city library and collections of books are 
sent to the town for lending. 

The bookmobile is the latest projea of the Maine State Library. 
Deposit stations are being established in towns without local library 
service and small public libraries are being visited both for book and 
advisory service. . . . 

New York is considering legislation which would permit district 
libraries in sections where county lines arc meaningless. The rural 
part of Staten Island is served by a book truck from St. George’s 
Branch of the New York Public Library. . , . 

In Massachusetts an interesting experiment of cooperation between 
neighboring town libraries is being carried on by the Jones Library, 
Amherst. . . . The establishment of regional centers for lending to 
supplement the small town libraries, instead of building up a larger 


^Bspeiieiice since 1926 points to the need of a still larger unit, possibly a region com- 
p^ed a OGuaber of small counties.'-r/. W. H. 
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central state book service, is a projea o£ the Massachusetts Division of 
public libraries. It is felt that this could best be accomplished thru 
state grants to five or six strategically located libraries which would 
then lend the expensive or unusual book to neighboring small town 
libraries. Small town library patrons when visiting the regional center, 
could also borrow direct from the larger library. Grants for regional 
service would be made thru the State Division of public libraries, 
which would continue to give book service. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority will include library service in its 
program if the plans initiated by the JLawson McGhee Library of 
Knoxville are carried out.^ 


The Regional Idea 

is prominent in British plans for library service for ail the people. 

One of the most interesting developings during the year has been 
the inauguration of the first two systematic schemes of regional coopera¬ 
tion, the one embracing the four Northern Counties of England (with 
the Cleveland district of Yorkshire, pending a regional 
scheme in that County), the other five counties of War- <8) 1931 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and 
Worcestershire, composing a West Midland group. The former scheme 
is based upon the Library of the Ncwcasde Literary and Philosophical 
Society, the latter upon the Public Libraries of Birmingham. 

Both schemes have been drawn up with very great care as a result 
of a representative Conference, and it is highly satisfactory to be able 
to record that practically all the municipal, county, university, and 
special libraries of the two areas have resolved to participate. In each 
case the initial cost of compiling the union catalogue of non-fiction 
books has been met by a grant of 5,000 pounds from the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees. The Libraries of the Northern group have 
agreed to the principle of subscribing three years hence to a general 
fund for maintaining the central bureau; the Libraries of the West 
Midland group have decided to take this course at once. For the 
present, the creation of the central bureaux is the main feature, coupled 

*For a statement by Mary 17 . Rothrocky consultant Hbrarian for the Tennessee Valley 
project, see p. 152; also see Library Journal 58:995. December i, 1933.— Ed, 
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of course with a system of mutual lending. Later on it may be possible 
to devise further arrangements which will conduce to greater eflScicncy 
and economy, c.g., some form of cooperative buying of costly works, 
the exchange of assistants, the holding of summer schools, etc. These 
matters will engage the attention of respective committees when the 
time is ripe. 

A report presented by Captain R. Wright at the annual conference 
of the Library Association in 1928 quoted the following paragraph 
from the Government Report: 

“ . . . We do not recommend the compulsory imposition of a 
regional organization. We do, however, cordially recommend it for 
voluntary adoption. We are satisfied that all parties con- 
192^ <^tned in it stand to gain by such federation; and we be¬ 
lieve it is only by such co-operation that the national library 
service can attain its fullest development.” 

In Great Britain the ideal integration of agencies heads up in the 
National Central Library in London, With the perfecting of exchange 
of boo\s the Central Library would stand ready to lend boohs which 
the best collections in any repon cannot or should not attempt to 
supply. The larger libraries within the repons would, in turn, act as 
clearing houses for supply and demand between the smaller libraries 
in the district, and between the libraries in the district and the Na¬ 
tional Central library. 

Captain Wright describes the projected cooperation of these agencies 
and the determination of ^"natural areas''—which are the hey to the 
proUem of supplying boohs to library readers, Speahing of the Central 
Library as 


A National Reservoir for the Supply of Boohs 


he says: 

• . * The function of the Central Library is "to supply those books 
whkh the local library is unable to buy, cither because it cannot aflEord 
them, or because the probable demand for them would not justify the 
esqiense.** Thus the whole standard of supply is a relative one. The 
miall 12»rary will rightly ask for many books which would be obvious 
possessiom of a library of alaigersize. 
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. , . Were the Central Library to recruit the majority o£ public libra¬ 
ries as outliers^ we should still be faced with the fact that there was only 
one channel of supply, which must ultimately lead to congestion and 
delay. 

We suggest that the solution to these problems is in regional group¬ 
ing. If the large libraries could be recruited as intermediary libraries, 
rather than outliers, they would relieve the Central Library by placing 
their stock of books at the disposal of the neighboring libraries, and 
would in turn benefit by a better service from the Central Library, 
who would then be able to spend more of their funds on expensive 
books. The problem of locating copies of books could be overcome by 
joint cataloguing on a regional basis,* and possible congestion would 
be relieved because the resources of the Central Library and its special¬ 
ist outliers would only be called upon when local resources had been 
fully exploited. 


Regional Grouping 

Before considering any question of regional grouping, it must be 
realized that local libraries arc maintained entirely from local funds. 
Hence it is difficult to make a case for any authority departing from its 
insularity, unless it is going to receive some benefit by so doing. More¬ 
over, an authority could not be expected to lend books to other author¬ 
ities unless they were expending equivalent amounts on their libraries, 
either by levying the same rat^ or, what is more important, expending 
the same amount per head of population on book supply. To the large 
majority of libraries there is little doubt that the principle of inter¬ 
change of stock will result in increased efficiency for money expended, 
although within each region there will be larger libraries who will give 
more than they receive. Yet it is on the latter that the success of a 
national system must depend. On this point the Committee Report 

♦According to a news report in the London Times, the Boroiig)i Coun¬ 

cils and the London City CorporatiQn are considering a plan o£ sof^iort £or the Pobiic 
Libraries Union Catalogue which is being oondMOui to fadlnastr the imer-lSmiy loan 
system for London libraries. The Catalogue^ whkh has been finaiiOBd by an antma! 
grant from the Carnegie United £ingd(»n Trust, now consists of 903,000 dips but it is 
hoped that a total of 1,300,000 will be reached this year. There are appreximatdy 
360,000 volumes sdll to be catalogued. Each Metiopolkan boioag^ would suhscribe 
,£^5 annually. The completed Catalogue would be housed in the Nadonal Central 
library. The grant from die Carnegie Trust cea s ed in March 1934.— Ed. 
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states ‘'the basis of such a federation would naturally be a payment 
made by the weaker libraries to the stronger.” Whilst recognizing this 
we would suggest that the economic relations of large towns and sur¬ 
rounding districts are, with the development of modern transport, 
becoming more interdependent, and a considerable amount of money 
is being expended in large towns by the surrounding populations. 
Thus the parochial point of view, although still present, is not so 
strong as heretofore, and we do not anticipate that there will be in¬ 
superable difficulties in arriving at some equitable arrangement. 

The scheme would not be concerned with the loan of books in bulk, 
but would be restricted to the inter-library loan of individual books. 
It is not suggested that it should relieve any of the libraries concerned 
from expenditure on books which ought to be in every library, but it 
can prevent the undue duplication of expensive books, and so permit 
an increased local selection. 

The libraries of the country would be organized on the following 
progressions: 

1. Local libraries co-operating within a given area, either by County or 
part of County. 

2. Large local library serving as R^ional Library to one or more 
library groups. 

3. Large City Libraries possibly serving as intermediaries or divisional 
libraries. 

4. Central Library. 

5. Sp^ialist Outlier Libraries. 

The large proportion of the libraries of the country would be in¬ 
cluded in the first stage of the progression. . . . 

The libraries within the areas will form themselves into voluntary 
organizations, termed, for want of a better name, Library Groups. 
The services rendered by the libraries within these groups will be 
mutually advantageous, and it is suggested that the inter-loan of books 
will not necessitate any financial transactions. Should there be no 
library of outstanding strength within a group to fulfil the function of 
a regional library, one would become the Interchange library, whose 
function would be to possess the joint catalogue and arrange for the 
inter-library loans. 

The second stage will include libraries, that, being larger than sur- 
roanding libraries, are likely to be called upon to give more than they 
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receive. The size of the library in relation to its neighbors would 
decide whether it should be treated as a regional library. ... As a 
general principle the regional libraries would require some contribu¬ 
tion for the loan of books from the smaller libraries, but would take 
an active part in the work of library groups, and probably act as the 
clearing-house for forwarding applications to the Central Library. 

At this stage we would like to bring in the large city libraries, such 
as Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, etc., and some of the London Bor¬ 
ough Libraries, as Divisional Libraries, to act as intermediaries between 
the regional and Central Libraries. Their geographical position does 
not make this possible, unless some of our large libraries would be 
prepared to adopt certain groups for library purposes. 

Maying Boo\ Stoc\s At/ailable 

A joint catalogue* would be required of the books in the libraries 
of the first stage, and would be kept at the regional library, or should 
such not exist at the interchange library. An application for a book 
not in stock at a local library would be forwarded to the regional or 
interchange library. They would locate the book and, if possible, ar¬ 
range for its supply from the stock of group libraries, before sending 
it from their own stock. If not available in either, the application 
would be forwarded to the Central Library to be dealt with. 

The books would have to be forwarded by postal service, a most 
expensive item, and the greatest drawback to the successful issue of 
any form of co-operation. . . . 

The regional libraries would probably find it necessary to charge for 
the loan of books, although if the Central Library could be financed 
out of national fund^ their loans to the regional libraries would prob¬ 
ably balance any help rendered to the group libraries. To arrive at the 
equitable charge per volume lent is somewhat diflicult and is a matter 
for experiment, but at the outset wc believe that the work could be 
accomplished with litde addition to library costs. One organizing as¬ 
sistant might be required at the n^onal library, whose salary would 
be a joint charge on all libraries partidpaxing^ as also would be the 
cost of compiling the joint catalogue. Libraries with similar schemes 
of loans to County Libraries have charged from id. to 4(i per volume 


*See footnote 00 p. 39,——Erf. 
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Icatj and we do not anticipate that the higher figure would be ex¬ 
ceeded. 

Whilst the first object to be secured by the outlined scheme is to 
permit organized inter-library loans> it is obvious that some effort must 
be made to avoid undue duplication of expensive books. This might 
be achieved in the more densely populated library regions by special¬ 
ization, and in the sparser, by joint book selection. Quarterly meetings 
of the group libraries should be adequate to decide (i) what books 
should be bought, (2) what duplication is necessary and (3) in which 
libraries the copies should be located. This is perhaps better than 
specialization, for the local library has its first duty to the locality it 
serves, and to them a collection representative of many subjects is 
better than an unbalanced one. 

With the development of adult education more will have to be done 
to facilitate the provision of multiple copies of books for class use. The 
County Libraries, with the help of the County Education Authorities, 
already achieve something in this direction. 

Lastly there is a considerable amount of advisory and publicity work 
that might be undertaken by the regional groups. Probably the future 
will permit the formation of a national library commission made up of 
one representative from each regional group, who would be responsible 
to a library division of the Board of Education for the development of 
libraries in general, and for the administration of the National Central 
Library. 


Recommendations 


We suggest; 

1. That the Library Association be asked to convene local meetings of 
all library authorities within each County, to explore the subject 
of regional grouping. 

2. That a special committee of the Library Association be formed to 
survey the library provision in the country, and to advise localities 
on matters pertaining to regional grouping. 

j. That the Carnegie Trustees be invited to consider financing the 
production of a standard library catalogue^ and the Library Asso- 
aadcHi be asked to comidex its productionr 

4. Th^ tlie Cam^ie Trustees be invited to experiment with the devcl- 
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opmcnt of two types of regional groups, one serving a number of 
urban areas, and the other purely rural districts. 

5. That the Library Association be asked to approach the Post Office 
authorities with a view to obtaining sp>ccial rates of postage for 
hbrary books. 

Captain Wright^s original scheme as outlined in the foregoing 
article **has practically been fulfilled, except that he envisioned a hind 
of hierarchy of libraries, whereas the regioned schemes are simply 
groups with one centre and beyond that the National Central Library 
according to a report received from Mr. J. D. Cowley in January, 1^34* 
Mr, Cowley further says, **Severed schemes are in full wording order, 
and this year the whole country has been mapped out into suitable 
areas by a committee of the Library Association, so that it is only a 
matter of time before the whole country is properly organized” The 
following extract from an annual report of the National Central 
Library gives a report of the status of regional grouping. 

Regional Library Systems 

. , , The first system in this country was that introduced in 1925 by 
the Joint Standing Committee on Library Cooperation for the lending 
of scarce books and periodicals between one university library and 
another. . . . These systems are brought into close contact 
with each other by the National Central Library, and thus (10) 1933 
the bulk of the libraries (a total of approximately 225) in 
no less than thirty-two counties in England and Wales are now linked 
up in one great system of co-operation. 

In addition to this fully organised regional co-operation, there is 
the great Outlier Library system, with its 128 libraries containing over 
five million volumes; a system of library co-operation, not yet fully 
developed but nevertheless active and useful, covering the whole of 
Northern Ireland; and the rapidly growing Union Catal<^:iJc of the 
London Borough Libraries,* which, though not a icg^nai system in 
the sense of the schemes described abov^ is nevertheless an exception¬ 
ally valuable form of library co-operation. The establishment of 
r^onal systems is also under consideration in two other areas. 

. . . Books are now lent, through the National Cmtral Library, 


•See footzKice 00 p. 29.—Eif. 
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between libraries in one regional area and another. This is a develop¬ 
ment of the first importance as, in effect, it means that all the libraries 
co-operating in the regional systems are providing a national service 
covering a large portion of England and the whole of Wales. . . . 

The financial position of the Bureaux is causing their Committees 
some anxiety. Fortunately the initial cost of the union catalogues is 
being met by generous grants from the Carnegie Trustees, but the cost 
of the upkeep of the Bureaux must, naturally, be met by the libraries 
themselves. Local conditions, such as the number and wealth of the 
libraries, vary greatly, and it is impossible to adopt for the whole 
country any uniform basis of contribution. Bound up with the con¬ 
tributions to the Bureaux is the question of subscriptions to the 
National Central Library. In the Northern and the new South-East¬ 
ern areas one subscription, to be paid to the Bureaux, is being col¬ 
lected for the two purposes, the amount being sufficiently large to 
enable the Regional Committees to hand over to the Central Library 
a sum equal to the amount previously received by the Library in the 
form of dirca subscriptions. The adoption of a similar procedure is 
being considered by the Welsh Committee. 

In the Northern area the subscriptions are based mainly upon each 
library’s book expenditure, though the population, and the number of 
books borrowed and lent during the early months of the regional co¬ 
operation, arc also taken into consideration. In the West Midlands the 
basis is one of population only, the contributions from urban and county 
libraries being at the rate of lo/- per 5,000 of population (with a 
minimum subscription of ^3 and a maximum of The experi¬ 

mental basis in Wales is at the rate of io/6d. for every ^500, or part 
of >^500, of library income, but this has been found too low, and a new 
basis is now under consideration. In the South-Eastern System the 
basis will be that of population, but the amount levied will be on 
sliding scale, decreasing as the population increases. In the case of 
urban libraries the minimum subscription will be for a population 
of 20jpoo or less, and the maximum ;^i5 for a population of 150,000 
or more, the rate descending by 3d. per 5,000 population, from 15/- to 
10/- per 5,000 of population. The county libraries will pay the same 
amounts up to a population of 150,000, but the rate will continue to 
decrease fay 3d to 7/6d per 5/x)o peculation, with a maximum sub¬ 
scription ^40. 
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The successful development of the work of the National Central 
Library so much depends upon the establishment and growth of the 
regional systems that the Committee wish to record their special 
thanks to the Committees of all the Regional Bureaux for their ever 
ready co-operation. . • * 

library Development in an Urban District 

With faith born of a resolution to improve its service the Stroud 
library of Gloucestershire, England, resolved in 1929 to throw in its lot 
with the surrounding area and ta\e advantage of such cooperative 
service as Captain Wright has described in the article beginning on page 
2 S. The story of this library development in an urban district must be 
told in some detail 

An early effort in i88y had been made to establish a public library 
in Stroud, according to Constance A, Austin. Private funds were col¬ 
lected as the citizens were opposed to adopting the Public library 
Acts. ''For a time the library was undoubtedly successful/' the curve 
of service rising for three years and then falling until i8gj. At this 
low point the Public library Acts were adopted which revived the 
Library slightly and for a short time. But Miss Austin reports that in 
jg2g-^o only about one volume per capita was circulated "and the 
library was, for all practical purposes, if not moribund, in a condition 
of stagnation." 

At this point "the Stroud Council and other prominent residents, 
who had for some time been considering what could be done for \the 
Library's^ improvement," approached the County Library Council and 
were advised that "it would be of greater advantage to the Urban 
District Council for them to relinquish their powers and aUow the 
library to be administered by the County. And after careful consid¬ 
eration this course was decided upon" 

This decision was ail the more remarkable as the Stroud Council 
had before them no information with regard to any odier place where 
such an arranganent existed^ and so &tr as the results and benefits to 
be expected through the relinquishment of their library 
powers were concerned, they relied entirely upon {Remises (n) 1932 
made by the County. Whether their faith was justified 
will be seen. I wUl say here that the prophecy that as soon as books 
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from the County Library were available for readers the issues would 
be doubled or trebled, was more than fulfilled. At the end of 1931-32 
the issues for the last year under the old system had been multiplied 
not three times but six times. . . . 

. . . On April i, 1930, the Stroud Library came under the control 
of the County Library. Its management is in the hands of a local 
committee of eleven members, of whom three are nominated by the 
County Education Committee, four by the Stroud Urban District 
Council, two by the Rural District Council, and three are co-opted. 
The appointment of the Branch Librarian is made jointly by the 
County Library Committee and the Stroud Committee, and the junior 
staff are appointed by the Stroud Committee alone. These appoint¬ 
ments are subject to confirmation by the County Education Committee 
and the staff are considered members of the County Library staff. 
The local committee are represented on the County Committee, and 
they have a large measure of administrative control. 

The following year, Miss Austin explains, was interrupted with 
enlarging of quarters and moving, incident to reorganization. She 
goes on to say: 

The value of absorption of small urban libraries by county systems 
is now receiving more attention than at any time during the last ten 
years, and for the information of any library contemplating such 
absorption it seems desirable to make known the striking results which 
have been obtained in this county. . . , 

The enlarged building was re-opened to the public on 13th June, 
1931, and from that time there has been a steady progress. ... By 
April, 1932, the beginning of the third year under County adminis¬ 
tration, the daily average was 455, and the month's issue 10,002, very 
nearly as many as during the whole year 1929-30, and more than in 
1928-29. . . . There are about 4,000 books in the permanent library, 
and nearly 4,000 are lent by the County Library. These books arc 
added to and changed as required, and it is hoped that eventually 
there will be a stock of 10,000 to 12,000 volumes. 

Gloucestershire is usually thought to be entirely an agricultural 
county with two distinct mining districts, and it would surprise many 
people to know the varied industries which are carried on within its 
borders. The Stroud valley is particularly deceptive in thijg respect. At 
jSrst glance its finely wooded slopes and hills appear to be entirely dis- 
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sociatcd from any form of industry, and yet within an area of twelve 
to fifteen square miles there may be found a large variety of indus¬ 
tries, some of which are famous throughout the world. For many 
years the staple industry was the manufacture of cloth, and from the 
mills at Longfords came the famous Spanish Stripe, for which large 
contracts were given by the East India Company. . . . Carpets arc 
made at Ham Mills, and bricks and tiles at Stonehouse. From Chal- 
ford great quantities of sticks for umbrellas and walking-sticks are 
exported to all parts of the world. At Woodchester you will find 
limber and saw mills, a hosiery factory, erinoid, printing, incubator, 
and pin works. , . . There are also breweries, flour mills, engine 
works, cabinet works, and wholesale clothing factories in the neigh¬ 
borhood. • . . 

Geographically the position of Stroud is peculiar. The town is 
situated almost centrally at the converging point of five valleys, and 
within a radius of one to six miles there are seventeen parishes and 
numerous hamlets. The inhabitants are obliged to come to Stroud for 
their amusements and their chief shopping requirements, consequently 
a system of bus services has come into operation which is probably 
unequalled for towns of the same size. Now that residents in the 
Rural District are allowed to borrow books without payment, those 
visiting Stroud ... to do their shopping find time to call at the 
library for a book. ... It must be remembered that the County 
Library still maintains forty-four local centres in the Rural District, 
but inquiry shows that there is little indication of people borrowing 
books from both sources except in Rodborough. Altogether an urban 
population of 8,300 and a rural population of 27,000 is served. . . . 

Comprehensipc planning has been launched in Canada where the 
British Columbia Library Commission surveyed the Province and sum- 
marized a juB program for library service. The following article is 
reprinted from the Report of the survey. 

Library Districts in Canada 

. . . For the furtherance a programme of progressive library 
service in this Province,* we are convinced of the validity of the 


*1^. Hdcn Gordon Stewart, Director of the Degypnstration, reports that the text 
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principles of a unified administration, grant of broad powers, and then 
the requirement of the most exacting responsibility for the efficient 
conduct of the duties so imposed. 

In Great Britain and the United States the county has 
(ta) 1928 been found to be the best unit for rural library service. 

Library authorities know of no better method. . . . 

But British Columbia has no counties as political and financial 
units of government. How, then, can we find a way to bring to our 
own people the advantages elsewhere associated with the county 
library system? 

We recommend for this purpose the recognition of library districts 
based upon the co-operation of the municipal and school units in¬ 
cluded within the proposed area. Library service for such a district 
would doubtless first be administered by the Commission. Authority 
should therefore be granted to the Commission to maintain, operate, 
and develop a public library service for a suitable area and population, 
from a headquarters in such a library district, under the direction of a 
qualified librarian, and upon a plan determined by the Commission. 
It should also have authority to receive and administer funds from 
municipal and school units, from public library associations, and from 
private sources, granted or given for such library service. Correspond¬ 
ing authority should be provided for the municipal and school units 
to raise funds and co-operate in the formation and maintenance of 
such library districts. 

Provision should be made for action to be taken, upon its own 
initiative by a municipal council or school board to co-operatc with 
other such units in the formation and maintenance of a district library 
system. There should also be legal provision so that such action might 
be initiated upon petition of 5 per cent, of the electors qualified to vote 
upon financial matters. Upon presentation of such a petition, the 
council or school board shall submit the question of co-operation in 

wliich describes the British Columbia problem (see also Index) is alread^jr out o£ 
and ptrescQCs the story in a very partial and incomplete way. Since the Demonstratioii 
is the first dt its kind in Canada, its sponsors hope that it will throw Ug ht on the 
Regional type of library organization for odter parts Canada. The pertinent data 
on the work lie hidden in **a dozen little newspapers and larger ^umals, in excerpts 
in £ann periodicals, in carefully collected figures and comparisons waiting for ^ibli- 
caidon miiil the final chapter of tiie story is written.** The editor, however, feds that 
the anport ance of die De m onstration, warrants the pubfication of articles describing its 
jcasiy ldstiQry.*-rSd^ 
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the establishment and maintenance of such a library district at an 
election or school meeting called for the purpose, and, if the projea is 
approved by three-fifths of those voting, the council or school board 
shall proceed to participate in the formation and maintenance of a 
district library system. We further suggest that such a district, once 
organized, might be formally recognized as such by Order in Council 
upon recommendation of the Commission. There should, doubtless, 
be provision for possible subsequent disestablishment. 

The plan ofiered for action in the formation of such a district is to 
be determined by the Commission. It should include, of course, ade¬ 
quate provisions for organization and maintenance, and for the con¬ 
tinuance of the library system once established through a period suffi¬ 
ciently long to provide for a thorough establishment of the library as 
a part of the life of the communities affected. The plan adopted 
should therefore provide for continued support of the district library 
by all the units concerned for a minimum period of at least five years. 

We believe that the provisions set forth in the law itself should be 
only such as are necessary to safeguard the library policies of the 
Province, and the rights of local self-government of the municipalities 
and school districts concerned. The establishment of a district library 
system must depend upon voluntary co-operation. The authority con¬ 
ferred upon the Commission and upon the municipalities and school 
districts should therefore be in broad terms leaving necessary details 
of administration to be provided for in the plan agreed upon. With a 
capable Director, we believe the Commission will be able to work out 
a practicable scheme of district library service imdcr such authority. 
So far as it may be legally necessary to incorporate administrative 
provisions in the Act, rather than to leave them for inclusion in an 
administrative plan subject to the approval of the Commission, these 
provisions should be based upon the corresponding provisions in the 
law relating to municipal libraries. 

While such library districts will probably, 2t firsts be formed under 
Commissioa administration, we recommend that the law provide also 
for the organization of such a district originally under the co-operative 
control the municipalities and school districts included within it^ 
under a plan approved by the Commission. Authority should there¬ 
fore be provided in the law for the conduct;, under an approved plan, 

such a district library formed in this way, and for mtinicipaliries 
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and school districts to provide funds, and otherwise to cooperate in 
the formation, maintenance, and operation of such a library. . . . 

We believe that such a plan as here outlined opens the way to the 
use in British Columbia of the essential principles of the county library 
system. Such a policy must be followed if the rural sections are to 
have opportunity to enjoy the advantages of a really clfcctive library 
system. 

We do not fail to recognize the difficulties in the way of bringing 
such a plan actually into operation, but if funds could be obtained for 
a demonstration in a scleaed area the example would prove contagious. 
We have faith in the value of a really good library service. We believe 
that people who had seen such advantages enjoyed by their neighbours 
similarly situated would certainly take the necessary steps to secure 
such service for themselves. . . . 

Metropolitan Areas 

With the special conditions of concentrated city population existing 
in this Province, the libraries of larger cities should become centres for 
library service for their natural service area, with adequate arrange¬ 
ment of branches and stations for bookwiistribution. We look forward 
to the possibility of the development about these existing library organ¬ 
izations of a unified district library service for the natural metropolitan 
area. The arbitrary lines of city boundaries should be no bar to the 
logical expansion of a single library system throughout such a natural 
service area. 

There arc, of course, some difficulties in the working out of satis¬ 
factory arrangements. These arrangements must take into account 
the investments already made by the cities themselves in developing 
their present public libraries. These difficulties, however, can surely 
be ironed out if those responsible for governmental affairs in the whole 
area under consideration, and those who have in mind the possibilities 
of such library organization, can consider together the desirable 
methods for working out such a system. Such an organization has 
been made possible and recognized as necessary in the supply of cer¬ 
tain other public facilities—for example, water — and we hope that 
the time is not far distant when the public library has a similar recog¬ 
nition. . . . 
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Library Service by Contract 

Section 37 of the present '‘Library Act” provides for the extension 
of library service from an existing public library to adjacent communi¬ 
ties. So far, this has been made use of only to the extent of opening 
the libraries to non-residents, except in one case where books were 
deposited from the public library with near-by library associations. 

The general authority of the contract provisions should be retained 
in the new “Library Act” Under its provisions we might then look 
forward to the possibility of the organization of a library system in a 
much larger area than that of the single city. A metropolitan library 
system, however, should be organized on the basis of the same prin¬ 
ciples of large area service as we have consistently advocated for Hbrary 
districts. The whole area should be looked upon as a library unit, 
supplying book-service locally through stations and deposits, under the 
supervision of a trained librarian. 

The contract method has not proved entirely successful in county 
library development if the city library concerned fails to recognize the 
situation as one involving obligation for a localized library service 
throughout the whole area involved. Difficulties have been met else¬ 
where in cases where a library board has looked upon such an arrange¬ 
ment as an addition to the resources of the city library, rather than as 
an extension of the responsibilities of the city library equally through¬ 
out the whole territory. These difficulties may be avoided in arrange¬ 
ments which may, in the future, be entered into under the provisions 
of the revised “Libraries Act.” . . . 

Sea-Coast Settlements 

The supplying of books to many isolated setdements on the sca- 
coast* is one of the unique problems of library service in British 
Columbia. . . . 


TAe Fraser Valley Plan 

The story of the Fraser Valley demonstration which was inaugu¬ 
rated following the Survey is given by H. Norman JJdster: 

*Discussiofi of service to dicse points and of methods of transportation will be 
found on p. 187-90.— Ed. 
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... In August, 1929,* is was agreed that the Carnegie Corporation 
should make a grant of the sum of $100,000 to the [British Columbia 
Public Library] Commission, payable in annual installments, for the 
purpose of carrying out such a “demonstration” as has been 
{13) 1930 suggested. At the same time the government of the Prov¬ 
ince agreed to increase the annual appropriations to the 
commission by a sum of $3,500 annually. . . . After giving very care^ 
ful consideration to the merits of the respective areas mentioned, the 
commission selected the Fraser Valley area as offering the prospects 
for the most immediate and lasting response to the idea and methods 
which it is hoped the demonstration will develop and prove. . , . 

On February 12, 1930, Miss Helen Gordon Stewart, MA., Ph.D., 
arrived in British Columbia. She had been appointed by the commis¬ 
sion as librarian-director in charge of the “demonstration.” Full of 
enthusiasm and possessing those qualifications of initiative and deter¬ 
mination so essential to the success of such an undertaking, coupled 
with a practical and theoretical background, she very soon got to work, 
and now at the time of writing we may say that the work is well 
under way. 

This is a short account of the progress of a new venture in book 
service which we hope and believe will be a “demonstration” in very 
truth. Now what is it that wc hope to achieve.? What arc our objec¬ 
tives? Shortly stated, they arc as follows: 

I. The creation of a library district in the Fraser Valley, in which, ac¬ 
cording to some accepted plan of federation, the different munic¬ 
ipal and other political units in the territory agreed upon will pool 
their interests and resources in this field, and operate jointly, a 
service for the common good of the whole district. This involves: 

1. The cxpcritncntal selection and limitation of a workable area 
neither too large nor too small for effective operation. 

2. Building up through publicity, education and demonstration, the 
public opinion ncccssaiy to bring a federation into effect. 

3. Devising and setting up the legal machinery required. 

4. Testing it out with the needs of other localities in view. 

II. The organization of a library service within this area, according to 
the best standards of County and Extension work today, including: 

^Tfait aocotint ^ves only the bent&iuags o£ ^ demoftstrsdoo. For comment, see 
footJBOGe on jp. 
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1. A distributing system, with, 

R. A radiating centre. 

b* Branches in the main centres of population. 

c. Deposit stations where necessary. 

d. Book collections in schools. 

2. Open lines of communication and transportation to keep the 
stock of books fluid and flexible and to supply special wants as 
they arise. 

a. By book automobile traveling definite routes according to 
schedule, and, 

i. Changing the books at the diff^erent stations at regular intervals. 

ii. Gathering up special requests on one visit and supplying the books to 
satisfy them on the next. 

in. Checking on the needs and wants of each locality through an attendant 
librarian. 

iv. Circulating books from the truck itself to isolated ^unilies en route, 

V. Helping to carry through an organized school service. 

b. By telephone and parcel post. 

c. By perambulating librarians. 

i. Readers* Advisers scheduled at each of the branches approximately one day 
per week. 

ii. Special school librarian, organizing and visiting. 

iii. Director and organizer. 

3. Trained staff, especially selected with needs of locality in view, 
and probably including,* 

a. Director and supervisor. 

b. “County” librarian, in charge of general distributing system, 
and capable of doing Readers’ Adviser work. 

c. Her first assistant, if possible a trained librarian with qualifica¬ 
tions and experience for school and general children's work. 

d. A more junior member of the staff capable of doing good ofSce 
work, and looking after the routine parts of cataloging and 
filing. 

e. An assistant to the Director, able to carry the detail oi some of 
the experimental projects, to act as private secretary, and pos¬ 
sibly to do certain Readers* Adviser work in the branches at 
this end of the Valley. 

f. A chaufEeur, who will also take on part ci the gmcrai publicity 
program, organize and map out the main service areas, and 
help in a general way when the truck makes its rounds. 

♦An alternative rify^ArnTngnilgnpn as to sta6f may be s nbmin ed later. 
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4 A system of administration following standard procedures and 
principles in^ 

a* Budgeting and cost accoimting, 

b. The keeping and using of records. 

c. The selection and organization of books and periodical stock 
in the best interests of the library public, including approved 
techniques in, 

i. Book ordering. 

ii. ClassiHcation and cataloging. 

Hi. Preparation o£ books for use. 

d. The circulation and other use of this stock according to the 
rules and regulations best calculated to serve local interests and 
at the same time to safeguard the property of the commission. 

c. Maintenance, etc.: Keeping the books in good repair; taking 
inventory periodically and setting up methods to minimize loss 
and destruction; running the '‘plant** effectively and econom¬ 
ically; checking staff output, method, organization and opera¬ 
tion in general, with a view to maximum efficiency, 

III. The setting up and trying out of certain expei^imental projects 
leading to, 

1. Better ways of finding the reading needs of the community, and 
organizing them. 

2. Better methods for satisfying both old and new needs, 

3. Better measurement of achievement, so that through experience 

one may avoid mistakes, set up plans with a certain predictable 
assurance of their doing what they arc intended to do, get some 
idea of the relative importance of different kinds of service, and 
in general make a purposeful organization instead of a hit-and- 
miss one as an agency for community and individual develop¬ 
ment. ^ 

IV. The consolidation of all experience in the Fraser Valley, continu¬ 
ously and progressively, and its application to larger needs, both in 
other parts of the Province and in relation to similar situations 
wherever they occur. 

This Is our aim in its main essentials- ... To appreciate the mag¬ 
nitude of the task before us, may I, in conclusion, briefly sketch the 
situadon: 

The Fraser Valley is an area running from the United States bound¬ 
ary on the south to a few miles north of the Fraser itself, a distance of 
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some twenty miles. From Hope, a small town on the east, to Ladner, 
a similar town on the west, is nearly eighty miles; the district, there¬ 
fore, comprises about 1600 square miles, divided into twelve or thirteen 
municipal areas, each of which has its own council and school board. 
Good roads, however, make possible communications from end to end 
of the Valley and the presence of both steam and electric railroads, to¬ 
gether with steamboat facilities on the river itself, insures a constant, 
all-the-year-round possibility of carrying on the work. Each municipal¬ 
ity presents a slightly different problem to be solved. Chilliwack, for 
instance, is somewhat closely knit and self-contained. Surrey and 
Langley offer us the contrast of widely spread farms and residences. 
One thing, however, they have in common, the almost utter lack of 
library facilities. A few local associations have struggled to serve their 
needs with varying success, but as the reader will readily appreciate, 
the whole offers a most fertile field for experiment. . . . 

The following article is from Katherine Wead's account of 

Vermonfs Regional Ubrary Experiment 

In 1928 the Vermont Commission on Country Life was organized 
for the purpose of studying Vermont and Vermonters with a view to 
maintaining the high traditions and ideals which have always charac¬ 
terized the state. . . . Some two hundred Vermonters, 
organized into committees, took part in this survey which (14) 1933 
considered such a variety of subjects as dimate, agriculture, 
industries, home-life, education, recreation, tourist trade, medical care, 
religion, government, etc. The results of the three-year survey were 
published in a book entitled Rural Vermont, a program for the future. 
This was the first comprehensive survey of a rural state and it has 
created much interest among economists all over the coimtry. The 
book itself is the basis of study on the part of many clubs in the 
state. . • . 

Library service was origfoally studied as a part of the educational 
survey but the sub-committee, composed of persons of vision and 
initiative, became a separate unit, calling itself the Vermont Library 
Experiment Committee. . . . With the backing of the Vermont Com¬ 
mission on Country Life, the American Library Association and 
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the Adult Education Association, and basing its appeal on the evidence 
from a very thorough survey of a small typical territory, it procured 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation for a two-year experiment in 
regional library service to be carried on by a so-called Regional Libra¬ 
rian.* 


What the Survey Showed 

Now what did this survey show? It takes no great study to discover 
what any tourist may observe, that almost every town in Vermont has 
a library! There are 245 towns and 228 libraries, tho in some cases one 
town has more than one library. The presence of a building, however, 
does not always indicate an effective library, and it was estimated that 
some 19,000 Vermonters were without local library service. The li¬ 
braries are of all types, ranging from a University library of a hundred 
and thirty thousand volumes to the very humblest little library of 
scarcely a hundred books. Many towns have beautiful, well endowed 
buildings, well planned and well managed. Others arc in made-over 
houses, churches, community rooms, stores, back parlors. All of which 
shows that some people at some time have considered a library an 
essential part of the community. But in many of the towns the old 
stock has died out and the many modern diversions leave little time 
for literary interest, with the result that the library books arc not cared 
for and in some places the libraries have ceased to be the important 
clement that they once were. They are taken for granted and not 
given intelligent support. . . . 

The Field of Experiment 

The Vermont Library Experiment Committee chose as the field for 
intensive survey and activity three counties in the northwestern part of 
the state, parts of Franklin, Chittenden and Lamoille Counties where 
the libraries were considered quite typical. These counties are entirely 
rural and chiefly American with some French-Canadians on the scat¬ 
tered farms. The four largest towns were not included in the experi¬ 
ment. The twenty which arc included range in population from 250 

cxpcfiioeiit was terminated December, 1933, at the end of two and a half years, 
wheh the grant from the Camegie CbxporatiQn was cKhausted,^— Ed. 
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to 2900. The whole district covers a little more than 1000 square miles, 
easily reached by automobile or bus, but not all of it by railroad. One 
town with three villages and a population of only 1500 tries to main¬ 
tain three libraries instead of having one good library with branches, 
and another even smaller has two, while three towns at the time of the 
survey had only remnants of former libraries. Some towns appropriate 
nothing at all; others contribute the considerable item of housing, heat 
or light, depending on gifts and endowment for running expenses; 
several of them have only $25 a year appropriation, and only three have 
budgets of three figures. While the book collections vary greatly in 
quality and quantity they generally consist of best-sellers of some years 
ago with only a scattering of non-fiaion and very mediocre children's 
books. Certain libraries have most excellent collections, but the c£&- 
cient, well stocked libraries are not the problem. Only a few libraries 
subscribe to any periodicals and few have space for chairs and tables 
for reading. The hours of opening vary from a few hours on one day 
a week to several hours ^tvery day. The interest in a library and the 
use of it increases greatly, of course, the more it is open. It is very 
difficult to get accurate statistics as to circulation which will really 
indicate the amount of work done, but roughly it varies from perhaps 
twenty books a day to two hundred. . . . 

Wor\ Begins in Vermont 

But enough of the existing situation. What are we trying to do 
about it? We are trying to find out whether more library interest 
could and should be aroused and what should be the best method of 
meeting it. . - . 

Thru all our varied activities we have tried to keep certain objectives 
in mind. First, and most obvious, that of making the libraries in 
which we are working more efficicnL To this end, we help them to 
have more and better books; we urge the extending of their activities 
to more people and their cooperation with neighboring libraries; and 
we try especially to show the best use of whatever equipment they 
have. Some of this can be achieved ficom within but much erf it must 
come from outside demand. So, while on the one hand we are endeav¬ 
oring to educate and encourage the librarians, on the other we arc 
trying to make the public more library-minded Secondly, we are 
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working towards the goal of centralization and cooperation. Vermont 
moves slowly and in the district where we are working it is doubtful 
if any marked change will come quickly, but there are sections where 
such an idea is already taking root. And thirdly, there is the hope that 
by arousing the latent consciousness of the value of libraries, not onl} 
the towns but the state will give more generous support. . . . 

This is recognized as an experiment. It diJffers from the work done 
in many states because we arc working in a field long established with 
libraries and state workers; it is not virgin territory which will blossom 
into eflSicient, enthusiastic libraries overnight. We have rather to cul¬ 
tivate or even to dig up struggling little plants. ... It is difficult to 
tell what lasting influence the demonstration has had until it is with¬ 
drawn, so for the next summer it is proposed to drop the present 
district and to develop new fields of activity in library centers in parts 
of the state where there is already interest in the idea of larger units 
of service, and where the local leadership is perhaps more vocal. If 
further funds are granted the work in these centers would be con¬ 
tinued. . . . 

This may all seem very remote and indirect but Vermonters must 
be convinced that a thing is desirable before they will say or do much 
about it. . , . But whatever may or may not come of the experiment 
in the way of larger developments we are trying to build a lasting 
foundation for not more, but better, libraries in Vermont. 



SECTION II 


THE 

NEED FOR BOOKS 


T he impetus behind suck extensive organization as has been 
described in the previous section of this volume has been the 
realization of the people*s limited contacts with booJis as a 
means of communication of ideas. The need for greater contact with 
people and with human activities and ideas is expressed by Galpin in 
his Rural Life* and by such pictures of the use of boo\s as are pre¬ 
sented in this section. 

Unfortunately libraries have not yet worked out objective measures 
by which to evcduate the use of hoo\s. The need implied in the fol¬ 
lowing articles is expressed in terms of an assumed need or desire for 
boo\s. Such arguments wild have to serve until libraries can present a 
measure of the boo\ needy not in terms of hoo\s themselves but in 
units of other values measurable in human society. 

The need represented here is chiefly drawn from rural areas. This 
is unfortunate as it gives a one-sided picture. But the thoughtful 
reader wiU recognize that the rural needs and the boo\s applicable to 
them are the same as those discovered in the metropolitan district. 
Sociological studies support this similarity of human interests in cross 
sections of rural and urban society. 

One letter has been chosen, out of the thousands of similar expres¬ 
sions in the files of library records collected by Mary Hesse Hartwic\, 
to represent the appreciation of the reader. Mrs. Hart$vic\ called the 
expressions of appreciation 

C. J. ^tmal life. New York. Century. 191S. 
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To Be Alone and Not To Feel Alone 

Seeley Lake, Montana, 
March 21 

Dear_ 

I acknowledge the receipt of the books, Taine’s History of English 
literature and Arnold's Essays in criticism. The parcel post 
(15) 1930 has been delayed on account of the fresh snow. The depth 
at the summit is almost five feet. The last trip required 
three days, the third relay being on horseback. We left the sled at the 
summit. Each day my husband, on snowshocs and with his packsack, 
was at the mail box. Finally we did get the mail and the books, 

I have just received the return of my eighth and ninth lessons in 
English Literature from the correspondence school. With the lessons 
is a letter from the critic in the course, stating, “I am much pleased 
with the thorough and serious manner in which you are working ” 
I expect a good report from the two lessons that I have in now, and 
when they return, would like to send them to you so that you may see 
the work I am able to do with the help of the books you send. 

I would not have been admitted to this special course or been able 
to do the required work without the books you have sent this winter 
and last, I want you to know how much they have meant to me in 
filling in pleasurably and profitably what otherwise would have been 
intolerable loneliness and waiting, shut in as we have been here in the 
National Forest, our only link with the outside world the mail—whcn 
it comes. 

My husband wishes to thank you for the many informative books he 
has had on forestry, geology, soils and the birds and animals of this 
particular region. Wc have extended our horizon and look forward to 
many happy hours to come, where formerly we did dread the winters. 
Surely no better place could be found for quiet study of deep subjects. 
It is to renew one's youth. It is to be glad. 

Wc arc sure there arc many who are not aware of the opportunity 
to obtain books for home study. One old woodsman came eleven miles 
to study the book on precious stones and minerals. One young woman 
stayed with me a week to study the Alpine flower hoo\, and we have 
planned a return to the glaciers to find as many of these flowers as we 
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can. Last summer wc identified over fifty varieties. We will soon be 
watching for the moccasin flower and the dogtooth violet, which 
bloom first in the woods, and are often found beside patches of snow. 

Sincerely, etc. 

To a questionnaire as to 

Boo\ Needs of Rural Women 

answers were received from 1064 representative rural women living in 
some twenty-seven counties* The questionnaire was sent to names 
on its mailing list by the New Tor\ State Federation of Home Bureaus* 
The questions and answers follow: 

Would you like to have more books available to read? 

Yes, 624; no, 195; no answer, 150+; no time, 26; (x6) 1926 

doubtful, II; all I want, 3; too many, 2, 

(It was noticeable that the average of those who did not want 
more books had very few to begin with—some 2, 5, ii, and by 
the rest of their answers showed no book interest.) 

Is it possible to borrow books in your community? Name source. 
Yes, ^3; no, 211; no answer, 200+; sources: library 483; school, 
133; home bureau, 37; loan library, 18 (pay); traveling library, 
25; church, 46 (including Sunday School); grange, ii; clubs, 6; 
neighbors and friends, 32. 

(In this count it must be remembered that probably grange, home 
bureau, schools and church included traveling libraries.) 

How many books have you at home? Are they enough for the 
needs of your family ? 

Books up to 100^ 349; up to 200, more than 200, 122; 5 had 
plenty, 18 had a lot, 2 a easeful, i kept them packed away, and 
50+ did not answer. 

Needs: yes, 365; no^ 408; nc^ at present, 18; doubtful, 10; about 
enough, 5; no answer, 75+; 2 kcq) readily buying; 4 can not 
have too many; 2 read just magazines. Many want new books. 
One says she could not be a farmer’s wife without books. 

Do you read aloud in your home? 

Yes, 435; no, 261; some^ 116; hot much, 34; used to, 7; no answer, 
xoo+» One would like to but not agreeable to faiid>aiid, one 
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reads when alone. A number say they try to every day, if only a 
little. 

Has your school books for use in supplementary reading in con¬ 
nection with history, civics, nature study, English? 

Yes, 77; no, 75; a few, 75; inadequate, 39; do not know, 57; out 
of date, I. 

Have you felt the need of special books to meet the requirements of 
community activities such as study clubs, home bureau projects, etc.? 
Yes, 313; no, 423; no answer, 300+. One community says their 
high school pupils have to canvass from house to house to find 
books they need. One woman adds a footnote: “If any one can 
make this community wake up to its need of books it would be 
a fine thing.” 


Boo\s As^ed For 


History-20 

General reference - 17 

Civics - 13 

Music _ II 

Encyclopedias_10 

Nature study_9 

School work and children’s books, each__7 

Bible study and Sunday School teaching, each_6 

Good literature_5 

Geography and atlas; Biography; Agriculture, each_4 

Health; Homcmaking, each_3 

Interior decoration; Social service; Missionary work, each_ 2 

Travel; Inventions; Mythology; Art; Classics; Apple disease_ i 


The subject of rural reading has always interested Benjamin Wallace 
Douglass who^ as an editor of rural life publications, has \nown 

Country People 

and their reading intimately, Mr, Douglass out of his experience says: 

“Country people” read quite a lot. They read some of the new 
books eagerly. For instance, wc tried out “The Good Earth” in a small 
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market town near us. I think the book went from family to family 
until nearly everyone in town had read it. We had difficulty 
getting our copy back. I think that if they were given a (17) 1933 
chance the farm folks would buy books of that character. I 
don’t think they would take to “The Night Life of the Gods” or to 
“The Bishop’s Jaegers”—^at least not openly. They have shown an in¬ 
terest in “Shadows on the Rock,” “Invasion,” “Magnificent Obsession,” 
and other recent popular successes. Why don’t publishers try to get 
their stuff across to this waiting market.? Why let Zane Grey gobble 
up the whole farm market field.? Farm folks like Zane Grey only 
because they don’t know anything better. 

Frances Hobart also \nows the reader living remote from cities 
when she writes of 

The Farmer, His Boo^ and Heart 

They should never part, but for some unknown reason they seem 
to have done so, for the librarian is troubled to get the farmer and his 
books together. We have discussed the rural problem a great deal; 
we have bought agricultural books; we have gotten 
Farmers’ bulletins and leaflets from the experiment stations (18) 1910 
and departments of agriculture; we have tried nature study 
dubs and improving courses of reading; we have tried to beguile them 
and uplift them from their rough furrows of ignorance to our own 
smooth, shiny pavements of culture. But something is the trouble; 
some way he doesn’t lift easily; sometimes it would seem as though 
we required a derrick, and even then the awkward fellow might slip 
on our glazed walk and slide back again. 

We have tried to bring him up to our standard, to fit his heart to 
our book. Suppose for a change, we try to discover what his heart 
really is and then adapt our books to it. If possible, go with a mind 
free from previous concepdons and study the man himself. There are 
many grades: 

First—The man who owns his farm. 

Second—The man who rents a farm. 

Third—The man who works on a farm by the day or month, but 
neither owns nor rents. 
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Fourth—^Thc man who lives in a rural community, and be he 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, blacksmith or livery man, he is likely to 
work at least a garden and maybe own a cow, and as he associates 
largely with tillers of the soil, he comes to be like them and possesses 
their characteristics to a greater or less degree. 

From an economic standpoint there is a wide difEerence between 
these classes but it would be impossible to keep them in the same 
classes if they were graded intellectually. One would naturally sup¬ 
pose that the man owning the farm would be the superior, and cer¬ 
tainly that the professional man of the fourth class would be superior, 
yet that does not always follow. I know a day laborer that reads the 
poets so much that he can finish, and continue for many lines, almost 
any quotation one may begin. The Rubaiyat he knows to the end. 
Not so very far from him lives the lawyer, who in court one day 
asserted that he was present when Jehu was tried for fast driving. 

... So our distinction of classes is quite lost and we must again 
depend upon a general similarity and a study of the individual. 

It is never really quite safe to be sure just what these dwellers in the 
rural districts do know or don’t know. Often they assume not to know 
things with which they are perfectly familiar just to amuse themselves 
at someone eke’s expense, for the man who toils has a sense of humor 
all his own. It may not coincide with your sense, but it is genuine, 
nevertheless. There is always a possibility that he may have a mind 
that knows and appreciates the best, and always it is safe to say that 
the average man in the country is a person of more thought and capa¬ 
bility than the average man in the city, and at his worst the man with 
the hoe is slow to change. Slow to change, cautious and canny, he 
views new things with a suspicious ey^ but if it seems likely to benefit 
him he does not utterly decline but considers the matter. The very 
occupation by which he gets his living has made him capable of reason¬ 
ing and has taught him patience and perseverance and made Him a 
philosopher. He must plough and harrow, plant and cultivate, reap 
and garner, before he sees the result of his toil. He must plan, he must 
contrive, he must invent and circumvent, to conquer the elements and 
gain his living. The more he is able to plan the better he is able to 
control the elemental forces of life. His work constantly increases his 
reasoning powers, while the work of a millhand, of a clerk, or any 
wheel a great machinery in a city existeiice constantly decreases the 
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reasoning powers. Even the most stupid appearing rustic has powers 
of intuition and keenness of discernment of character that would sur¬ 
prise you. 

You think Long John is a lout; he stumbles and blushes and appears 
clumsy generally; but wait—when you arc away he smiles and winks 
knowingly; he takes off your pet expressions and apes your walk to 
the hired girl till she screams with laughter. He knows to a jot whether 
or not you are a pretty good fellow and can be trusted and have a real 
interest in him. . . . 

It is a part of the farmer’s nature that he assumes a humility he 
does not feel and disguises his emotions. ... He is apt to be a scoffer 
religiously, too; no matter what his denomination, he does not love 
religion as his forefathers did. Occasionally you will find a pious 
Deacon Brown, but for the most part he believes in works more than 
in doctrines. He is, as a rule, strangely lacking in artistic sense and 
usually prefers reality to representation. He is unhygienic in his habits, 
not sensitive to cruelty, and chivalrous only on impulse; never as a rule 
or duty. He is not a fighter; yet he is terrible in battle when aroused. 
I leave it for the reference librarian to name the various instances in 
history where the farmer soldier has wiped up the dust with his 
enemy. . . . 

He can sing, he can pray, he can sneer, he can dance till broad day¬ 
light, he can make money and he can spend it, he can dissipate like a 
beast, or die like a saint. What arc you going to do with him? Is this 
man of so various capabilities, so infinite in his variety, going to be 
lightly moved? Can you reach out the tips of your fingers and say, 
“My good fel-low, let me improve your mind!” Assuredly you cannot. 
His force is elemental; in order to meet and master it you must have 
something more than mere book learning or a theory derived from this 
or that LA- or schooL First, you must be and not seem, for he secs 
through you; you must have power enough to be his equal in spirit 
before you can convince him. You must have common sense enough 
to realize the immutability of the value o£ things-^mt simple, and 
everyday things. Then you can take your book in your hand and walk 
in the furrow with him, instead of attanpting to pull him up to your 
slippery, trestlcd way. You will find the farmer with a poet’s heart 
and supply him with the rhythm and song he kwes; you will find the 
good old saint and gladden his heart with aoocmnts of his favorite 
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missionaries and tales of moral worth; you will see that poor, feeble¬ 
minded Jake has easy boys^ books to keep him company; that the old 
soldier gets all he wants about the battles he faced; that giddy Tom 
has harmless love stories; that Miser Means gets the books that tell him 
how to make one dollar do the work of two; that the man with a 
mortgage has a funny yarn to cheer him; that fat Mrs. Breen has a 
beauty book and that all the farmers’ wives have something to cheer 
and amuse and maybe instruct their odd moments, and all the farmers’ 
children the necessary amount for a foundation in standard and classic 
literature and useful things. 

Find out the need in their hearts and then supply the book accord¬ 
ingly, and there won’t be any more trouble about the parting. 

But the agricultural books—^why, yes; have some of them, too; a 
few of the best ones—^just as many as your patrons will read—but 
don’t expect to use them for bait. What do you suppose old Farmer 
Slow cares about the opinion of the beardless boy who has just been 
graduated from one agricultural college to be professor in another, 
and writes so glibly of “technical abstracts” and the “synopsis of sta¬ 
tistics” and the “biological survey” and the “chemistry of soils,” and so 
forth and so on? Quite possibly he never raised an acre of potatoes 
or ran a 40-cow farm in his life, and Farmer Slow knows it and treats 
his book with silent contempt accordingly. 

Imagine yourself after a hard day’s work in cataloging, reference or 
children’s room—^would you post off in great haste and glee to a 
library that offered you nothing but different editions of the Decimal 
classification, fancy copies of the Expansive, Cutter’s rules, Simplified 
library school rules, and various other rules and bibliographies and 
catalogs? There is no need for an answer; I \now—yon wouldn’t. 
Such things are tools to be had for reference when necessary; but for 
recreation, rest, attraction— 

Don’t you suppose the farmer wants something besides his work 
to think of? Isn’t he often so tired that he drops to sleep over his 
book? What docs he want to know about “bee keeping” when he 
hasn’t a hive, nor wouldn’t have one on his farm? Why should he 
read about irrigation when his farm is covered with little streams? 
Why a treatise on the sidehUl plow when he has a prairie before him? 
Docs a <k)ctor read nothing but books on anatomy, or would a lawyer 
be attracted to your library by copies oE the revised statutes? Give the 
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farmer books as you would other men; study him individually and 
supply his need. The very character of his work makes him a thinker 
if not a reader, and he may be both. No other occupation in life has 
furnished so many great men as farming. In all lands and times the 
great men have been farmers’ boys. Do not try to take their birthright 
from them by keeping them all forever studying agriculture. It is but 
their school for development of strength and spirit. The cities and the 
state need them. The solitude and monotony of tasks on the farm 
foster great thoughts and aspirations and the long hours great endur¬ 
ance. 

Give them your best, the best there is: do not limit their capabili¬ 
ties. Search ‘‘the ten classes into which all knowledge is divided by 
decimals” of Dewey for the best and give it to the farmer and his boy 
understandingly; then his “book and heart shall never part.” 

Alson Secor expresses the need for boo\s in his answer to two 
questions: 

Why Boof^s for Farmers? Why Boof^s for Anybody? 

The farmers arc folks and if there is any excuse for a book for any¬ 
body else, the same excuse holds good for the farmer. . . , 

Books identify us with the minds of others. They arc the food 
supply for the minds, like the wcU stored pantry shelf is 
for the table. They are the storage batteries with reserved (19) 1930 
p>owcr to give us vision and thoughn They are the univer¬ 
sity of the people. We all want those expressions; we want those 
dreams. 

The farmer is just like the rest of us. As a newspaper man, for 
twenty-five years connected with rural people, I can say that we have 
discovered that the technical literature of the farm is well taken care of 
by the farm press, by the agricultural college, and the federal bulletins. 

Technical farm literature is easy to get, for the county agent has a 
rack full of free bulletins, and quite a list of farm papers that any 
farmer can read if he wishes to. ... So you librarians need not worry 
if farmers do not seem interested in farm literature. You can give 
them no service along that line. You supply his other needs. 

You people who are dealing with farm people in the library service 
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know that the farmer docs not buy or read books to a great extent. 
Reading books is a habit. As the farm homes are better lighted than 
with a common kerosene lamp, there is the incentive to read more at 
night, especially in winter evenings. . , . 

Of course, you librarians may say that farmers arc welcome to come 
in and borrow books of the city libraries, and you also know that they 
do not do it. The books must be taken to the rural homes and rural 
schools. 

All progress is a succession of rear-end collisions or detours. Every 
progressive move or thought goes bump into the rear end of the old 
standpat idea that has failed to progress. If one car in the street stops, 
all other cars must stop, or the next car behind will bump into the one 
ahead that stopped, or else to make progress every car must pass 
around the one that has stopped. A county served by a good county 
library system will be more alert than its neighbor that has no such 
service. A reading boy or girl, man or woman will have to detour 
aroimd the ideas of those in the family or the community who do not 
read and progress. 

It used to be said that you can^t teach an old dog new tricks, mean¬ 
ing of course that the old person can not learn. That is all bunk. 
Adult education is going forward all the time. Adults learn in the 
great school of life, but more than that, there are thousands of rural 
adults now taking regular night school work, and liking it. When 
the mind is hungry, feed it. . . . 

Added to the testimony of two editors of country joumds and the 
experience of a librarian, the thoughPfrovo\ing address of a member 
of a County Library Commission is reprinted. Mrs. Chenoweth dis¬ 
covers bQo\ needs by 


Analyzing Request Slips 

. . . The importance of a choice collection of books for the readers* 
selection cannot be over-emphasized. You remember what Charles 
Lamb said of his sister Mary: 

(20) 1929 “She was tumbled early, by accident or design, into a 
spacious closet of good old English reading, without much 
selection or prohibition, and browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
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some pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be brought up exaedy 
in this fashion. I know not whether their chance in wedlock might not 
be diminished, by it, but I can answer for it that it makes (if the worst 
come to the worst) most incomparable old maids ” 

He stipulates, you observe, a ‘'fair and wholesome pasturage,” given 
which, much shepherding may be dispensed with. 

In a small community the local library suffers too much from the 
pressure of local taboos. In addition to the usual race and sect jealous¬ 
ies there are the anti-fiction, the anti-public library, and the anti-luxury 
complexes to be considered. Then there is the small town taxpayer’s 
notion of the proper librarian and the proper wages of a librarian, if 
indeed such an occupation should need a paid service. 

. . . Any of these items may affea the size and speed of the current 
of books with which the county library tries to supply its patrons. 

Now let us glance at that current. Have you ever analyzed your 
request slips? This is the day of the questionnaire. In the ycUow 
slips we have something better than the questionnaire for it is more 
than a perfunctory answer to the query: What do our patrons want? 
And it is a fair cross section of the desires we serve. 

For each board of trustees its own yellow slips will be most en¬ 
lightening. In a packet of ours, I found slight tho unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of the reading courses sponsored by the women’s clubs; of the 
high school debating team; the oratorical contest; the teacher’s sum¬ 
mer school; the state syilabtis in English; the county grange. Certain 
individuals figured again and again in an endeavor to procure related 
books—^reading with a purpose. But I found something eke, much 
more than the ash or the hair of a clue. I found that almost all of the 
requests fell into one of two groups bttokening the search for amuse¬ 
ment on a par with the most mediocre movie, or the search for in¬ 
formation, Little poetry was asked for and precious little literature. 
Except for a few good books asked fix* by a half dozen readors whom 
any schoolman, clergyman or political force would be at no pains to list 
if he were familiar with county sSsks, really fine things were in 
demand firom a single rather remc^ settkment. 

These findings mi^it do no more than arouse curiosity if they did 
not agree substantialiy with the general $ituatk>ii in die county as the 
librarian has found it in three years’ work. Su|^>ose all those diems 
who wrote out request slips got the service fot which they asked; 
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suppose we achieved our pre-election promises—a book for every citi¬ 
zen—and, moreover, gave him the book he wanted, we would have 
accomplished the “extension” and the scrvice—but what of the 
library. . . . 

We give shelf space to hundreds of books which if offered second 
hand would bring so little that face to face with such depreciation, a 
seasoned politician might be excused for trying to hypothecate real 
securities were a state examiner to appear. If you are familiar with the 
catalogs of dealers in second hand books, you know that good books of 
any age have always a respectable if not a respected market value. I 
wonder if it would not be a salutary thing to pay some good dealer in 
such wares to appraise our present stock. I wonder if even the volumes 
recommended in the Reading with a Purpose courses would save our 
faces, since, allowing a margin for reprints, about three-fourths of the 
first twenty-eight courses are puffs for books published since 1910. And 
as every librarian knows, the life, physically and intellectually speak¬ 
ing, of most of the books of that period will not be long. 

The point I have been leading up to is this: To what extent is the 
county library justified in purchasing and promoting the use of cul¬ 
ture books, the books that are worth remembering? The services of 
readers’ advisers in the municipal library arc costly. Mr. Charles 
Compton of the St. Louis public library asserts truly: “There is no 
service so expensive as individual service and no library at present 
could afford to give this service to any great extent if the demand 
should become general for it.” Many of the methods for promoting 
good reading in the urban library are ill adapted to the county library 
and yet the need of such work is urgent. 

In many county libraries, the chief librarian may be the only mem¬ 
ber of the staff equipped to do that delicate work which is the library’s 
highest function. To what an extent should we permit her to use her 
time, work hours and leisure, for this type of extension work? Who 
will say, authoritatively, what proportion of our funds should be taken 
from book buying and spent for furthering book appreciation? What 
is the legitimate amusement value of books? What their tool value? 
Are we giving our patrons only what they can get for themselves, or 
are we giving them an opportunity.? Are we justified in buying the 
beautifully printed, the beautifully illustrated book, the rare book? 
City libraries invest in them, but can wc.? How far will the state and 
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national library associations justify and support us if in future we re¬ 
fuse to buy, wholesale, printed matter which shortly will be worth 
about two cents a pound ? 

These, it seems to me, are the real problems of rural library service 
and extension: creating a distaste for the mediocre and growing up¬ 
ward. 


Libraries and Rural Adult Education 

Boq\ wants frequently reflect a need arising out of the pursuit of 
further education. Where groups of adults are organized in classes 
there is usually a local library service available. But in small centers 
or through the open country the same need may not be met with the 
same library advantages. A system tapping adequate boo\ resources 
readily for the benefit of isolated borrowers is the only satisfactory 
solution of this adult students' need. John D. Willard summed up 
this problem as follows: 


Who Are the Rural People? 

. . . Rural adult education is my particular assignment. It is no 
small assignment, for there are still fifty million rural people in 
America. What do I mean by niral.? The president of 
a mid-west university assured me that there were no rural (31) 1929 
people left in his state as aU people were within ten miles 
of railways and urban centers, and rural free delivery and telephone 
were in reach of all even though not accepted by all. Three days 
later the president of the agricultural collie assured me that with 
the possible exception of one river city, there was no distinedy urban 
population in this same state; that the state capital was an overgrown 
country town, the chief business of which rested solidly upon agri¬ 
culture, These two men were saying the same thing, but from a 
different point of departure. The inter-penetration of city and country 
means that involuntary isolation no longer exists, that all people on 
farms are subject to many urban forces and that all people in towns 
arc subject to many rural forces. For the purpose of this discussion^ 
I mean by rural those people who live on farms or in small villages 
and whose life is spent under some sdrong rural influences. . . . 
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Obstacles to Education 

Rural adult education has been retarded by isolation, which has pre¬ 
vented rural people from having much contact with the great ac¬ 
cumulations of literature, history, and science; by the inadequacy both 
in number and quality of schools and libraries; by the lack of trained 
and well equipped teachers, and by extreme conservatism. On the 
other hand, rural America is a fertile field for adult education because 
rural people have in almost all places a self-elaborated and indigenous 
culture that is vigorous and individualistic, crude though it may 
be. . . . It should also be understood that I am not discussing the 
typical rural American. He does not exist. The fifty million rural 
people are under such enormous differences of environment, cultural 
heritage, and racial origin as to make the existence of a typical country¬ 
man impossible. . • . 


Aids to Education 

Any piaure of rural adult education would be incomplete with¬ 
out emphasis on the Smith-Lever system of extension teaching in 
agriculture and home economics, which employs over five thousand 
trained professionals and reaches into every state in the Union. 
Twenty-six hundred counties of the United States are served by at 
least one county agent, many of them having more than one. The 
process of teaching is by demonstration rather than by exposition. The 
effort is to find the most successful farmer and the most successful 
home maker, to help these to perfect their practices, and then to focus 
the community attention on the better method as exemplified on the 
more successful farms. A half million men and women have assumed 
lay-teaching and leadership responsibilities and the number reached 
annually runs into millions, with resultant better practice on farms and 
in homes. . . . 


The Power of Voluntary Groups 

The formal type of adult cultural education is limited to the larger 
centers of peculation and to the immediate neighborhood of universi- 
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tics and colleges. It is too costly to carry into rural or sparsely pop¬ 
ulated areas. On the other hand, the informal type of adult educa¬ 
tion through parent-teacher organizations, farmers’ clubs, community 
clubs, women’s clubs, granges, farm bureaus and the like is enormous 
in volume and of far more value than its critics admit. The very fact 
that the craving for intellectual growth is so great as to produce this 
tremendous amount of voluntary activity of a cultural sort is evidence 
that man is an incurably intellectual animal. But if this culture is to 
be kept in the right relationship with life, it must constantly find new 
standards and the means of achieving them. The most potent force in 
meeting these needs is adequate library service. Books give new 
visions, create new desires, give new standards of value and measure¬ 
ment. At the same time books give the means of growth toward these 
new standards. Next to the public school service, nothing is more es¬ 
sential to rural cultural growth than the library. It relates itself to 
the needs of all this multitude of voluntary organizations. It is the 
service of supply which will raise the standard of achievement through 
all the efforts of rural people toward self-expression. And as this is 
true it leads us to the feeling that perhaps the road to the achievement 
of rural libraries is through these same organizations. A county library 
may seem impossible as an entity without relationships in the budget 
which comes before the county appropriating body. If, however, the 
county library has the urgent local support of the people’s own vol¬ 
untary organi2:ations, the county boards will hesitate much longer 
about “saving the counties’ money” by deleting this item. It is cer¬ 
tain that no great number of county libraries will develop yearly unless 
there is demand for them. Demand for them can best come, in my 
judgment, through the cooperation of many of the people’s own 
organizations whose national leaders—^as in the case of the 
grange, the parent-teacher associations and the women’s clubs—are 
already convinced that this is the next great step in rural adult 
education. . * * 


The Child With and Without Boo\s 

The ckUd without boo\s is found most frequency in the areas with 
inadequate public library organization. This child lac\s the advan¬ 
tages of his brother in the centers where there is library service. He 
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knows boo\s neither as windows on the world nor as tools for his 
educational need. 

Some attempts have been made to measure the di^erence in the 
achievements between the child with and without books. These 
studies have been most easily made in groups of school children. The 
evidence found even in the informal studies presents an argument for 
the value of books- 

. . . Recently the chief of the division of rural education of the 
State department of education and the county library organizer of 
the State library made a survey* of the school district li- 
(22) 1928 braries of i of the 12 counties of California which is with¬ 
out a county library, followed by a survey of county librar) 
service to schools in an adjoining county comparable in assessed valua 
tion, population, topography, number of school districts, and mone^ 
expended for school purposes. 

These two counties are in the “Mother Lode,” a mountainous sec¬ 
tion of California teeming with stories of the days of ’49, abounding 
with talcs of the famous bandit, Joaquin Murietta, dotted with ghost 
towns and deserted mines, filled with the glamour of Bret Hartc and 
Mark Twain, possessed of the grandeur of the giant sequoias and the 
witchery of fairy-like caves, and delighting the eye with rippling 
streams and forest-covered mountains gay with wild flowers. Nature 
has been equally generous to each, but in library facilities these 
counties arc as far apart as the poles. One is without community li¬ 
brary service, struggling under the incubus of school district libraries 
with no medium for exchange of books; the other, pulsing with the 
life of a vigorous institution—^thc county library. 

To visit one of these old-time school libraries is equivalent to a 
visit to all of them, for the type of books in all the libraries is the same, 
the only diflFercncc being in the accumulation of years. Among the 
libraries visited were some eight shelves high and crowded two tiers 
deep with large numbers of unused books. 

♦California. Department of education. The rural school with and without county 
library sendee; section 4 of a report made ... on the supplementary textbooks used in 
the elementary school libraries of California. , . . Chic. A. L. A, Committee on Library 
Extension. 1928. 6p. mimeographed. 

For another interesting study of the child with and without books see Askew, S. B. 
County libraries and rural schools in New Jersey. School life 15:121-3. March 1930,— Ed. 
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Each library had many supplementary books. Some o£ them dated 
back to 1880; McGuffy Readers, Appleton Readers, and others with 
the stilted style of half a century ago were crowded in with numerous 
readers representing the changing educational ideas of many years. 
AIl these books should have been circulating and wearing out in 
service at the time they were serviceable, instead of becoming a worth¬ 
less accumulation in one spot. Reference books which were far beyond 
the comprehension of elementary school children were found in great 
numbers. 

In almost every library an amazing number of inactive books by 
well-known authors caused the observer to wonder if they represented 
the fine reading taste of early days or simply bore,tribute to the ability 
of book agents. Among the authors and books represented in these 
elementary school libraries were Darwin’s Origin of Species and De¬ 
scent of Man, Homer’s Iliad, Hart’s American History Told by Con¬ 
temporaries, Bacon’s Essays, Miss Mulock’s John Halifax, Gentleman, 
the works of Carlyle, Emerson, . . . Irving, Shakespeare, Bulwer 
Lytton, Gui2X3t, and all the poets from Chaucer to Tennysom 

Among all these books for adults was a sprinkling of children’s 
books for home reading. There were some good children’s books, 
but there was an appalling number of books in series, dating from 
the Jonas Books, published in 1839, and the Pleasant Cove Scries, 
published in 1874, to the Boy Scout Series and the Camp Fire Girls 
of the present day. The Dotty Dimple Scries, Little Pnidy Series, 
the RoUo Books, Oliver Optic, the Elsie Books, the Alger Books, Betty 
Wales Series, the Henty Books, and other series both ancient and 
modern greatly predominated in many school libraries over the hdp- 
ful, delightful, wholesome type of children’s books. 

At the conclusion of the survey a backward look over this county 
showed a panorama^f school libraries similar in type of books and 
varying only in the number collected. There was a vast accumula¬ 
tion of unused supplementary books, reference books, and general 
reading which had outlived its usefulness in every school district. 
There were many books which were stiU of value if they could be 
circulated to other dementary schools, m schocAs, and to 00m- 
munkies. The one medium provided by law for circulattng supple¬ 
mentary school books and general reading to the schools of California 
is the county library. 
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Library Supplies Supplementary Reading 

Each teacher in the county without a county library was asked, 
“Have you enough supplementary books?” A negative reply was 
given each time. The same question was asked after we slipped 
across the boundary line into the next county. Each teacher replied 
emphatically in the affirmative, with the comment, “We get our books 
from the county library.” The schools of this neighboring county 
were also supplied by the county library with magazines to meet 
the needs of the children and educational magazines for the teacher. 
Phonograph records and stereographs were sent to the schools to aid 
the children in their studies. Maps and charts were brought up to date 
as rapidly as the funds would permit. Teachers and children had 
the advice and assistance of the county librarian. 

Home reading was a strong point in the school service given by 
the county library. All the children of the county were doing home 
reading. Each school had its classroom collection. The teachers of 
the county supervised and kept a record of the children’s reading. 
A i-tcacher school with 23 pupils and 8 grades showed a remarkable 
record in home reading. In the second semester 13 of the children 
had read from ii to 20 books and the remaining 10 children from 
20 to 42 books of the best type of children’s literature furnished by 
the county library. In the first semester an equally remarkable rec¬ 
ord was made. Good books solved the question of leisure time for 
these children. Teachers find that pupils who have the reading habit 
advance more rapidly in their studies than those who do little general 
reading. 

Using the question of cost as a measuring stick, it may be inter¬ 
esting to compare the expense of school library service in a county 
without a county library and in a county with a county library. The 
county school superintendent’s report for 1926-27 in the county with¬ 
out a county library showed that the elementary schools had spent 
for library purposes $2,134,76, and the high schools $1,108.18; a total 
of $3,242.94, The annual report of the county school superintendent 
in the county with the county library stated that $2,678.54 had been 
spent for library purposes by the elementary schools and $88140 for the 
highischool library, a total of $3,559.94- The totals show that each 
county spent practically the same amount. 
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Because the incfBcicnt, wasteful school district library system is still 
in vogue in one of these counties, the school library funds of that 
county brought merely a small amount of fresh material to each school, 
which was used for a limited time and then put to sleep upon the 
shelves of the respective school libraries to augment the constandy in¬ 
creasing number of dead books. Under the direction of a trained 
librarian all would be sent on to other schools to be used. 

In contrast to this, the school library fund of the county with the 
county library is invested in books, magazines, music records, and ap¬ 
paratus for the use of the children of all the districts. Under the 
supervision of a trained librarian this material is kept in circulation 
and gives the maximum service for the money expended. Coordina¬ 
tion of all the school distria libraries through a central school library 
department within the county library has been an outstanding achieve¬ 
ment of California county free libraries. 

Library Service to the Schools of Hennepin County 

Miss Countryman reports that from to 1922 residents of the 
county were permitted to use the Minneapolis Public Library, but 
**only near-by residents too\ advantage of the privUegei* Limited 
service in certain rural districts was tried and proved successful, after 
which the county authorities provided funds for library service to the 
schools of Hennepin County as follows: 

. . . After seven years of almost free service, the Minneapolis 
Library had to tell the county leaders that the expense was becoming 
too great for the library to carry, and suggested that they 
apply to the county commissioners to levy a county library (23) 1929 
tax as allowed by law and to make a contract with the Min¬ 
neapolis Public Library. 

The county superintendent of schools was the prime mover, and the 
people all over the county sponsored the move. They could no longer 
do without boc^ Since the people desired it, the county commis- 
sioners levied a x-mill tax in 1922 and have continued to do so annually 
for the past seven years, A contract which was made and is annually 
renewed with the Minneapolis Library Board provides that the library 
oontimie to loan its books to oounty residents on the same basis as 
to city residents. . . . 
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School Libraries Now Neat and Orderly 

In a recent visit to the various schools, I could but compare the 
looks of the present collections of neat, orderly, well used but well kept 
books with the dirty out-of-date and often ill-chosen books huddled 
in disorder on a back shelf or closet which we found in these same 
school buildings when we first began our county service. There was 
no comparison between the children’s attitude toward this constantly 
renewed clean school library and the disgraceful remnants of books 
which used to serve as one. 

Each one of the 82 elementary schools is visited monthly by the 
county director and the book truck, roads and weather permitting. 
These schools vary from i-room ungraded schools, on out-of-the-way 
ungraded roads, to modern well-organized schools in new and well- 
equipped buildings. The county director is a trained librarian with 
much experience and an infectious enthusiasm. The book truck is 
provided with shelves opening on the inside, and carries about 500 
books. . . . The cold days of Minnesota winters and rainy days of 
summer made it difficult for patrons to select books. ... In the new 
truck patrons can go inside and keep warm and dry, and we recom¬ 
mend this type of truck. The director travels on a scheduled route, 
so that the teachers know when to expea her. . . . 

The only criticisms which the superintendent of schools has oflEcred 
are that the visits to each of these 82 schools can not be made oftener 
than once a month, and that the director can not stay at each long 
enough to give a talk on book appreciation. The superintendent often 
speaks of the enrichment of the curriculum and the many opportuni¬ 
ties which have been given to the teachers through this traveling col¬ 
lection of county books carried to the door of the schoolhouse. His- 
tory, geography, and English arc made vivid by historical stories, bi¬ 
ographies, stories of other lands, and good editions of classics. 
Children with mechanical minds have how-to-make books, and the 
fime recreational books widen their horizons and stimulate their curios¬ 
ity. Home reading has been developed and encouraged by the county 
library so that older members of the family get the benefit of the 
school collection. 

... As the dty library is open to the county residents, the teachers 
are at liberty to borrow much material which the county library can 
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not furnish. There are music and lantern slides for a school entertain¬ 
ment; there are books on costumes if the school is going to put on a 
little play; there arc dozens of pictures on nature work—birds, trees, 
flowers; there are photographs of famous places and buildings. All of 
this wealth of material may be borrowed by the rural teacher as well 
as by the city teacher, because there is a county library administration 
in conjunction with a city library. Perhaps no service to the schools is 
so important as is the interest and inspiration given to the teaching 
staff through the library. 

Ubrarians Employed for Large Schools 

As a rule the teacher or principal is in charge of the collection of 
books which is loaned to her school, but in the larger elementary 
schools having several rooms the county library has employed a libra¬ 
rian who is on duty certain hours a day. , . . 

Library Branches in Consolidated High Schools 

Then there are the large consolidated high schools. In each of these 
the county library has established a branch with a combined school 
and community service. The local school board furnishes the room 
for a library and enters into a contract with the county library jointly 
to pay the salary of a librarian and to turn their State-aid library fund 
to the county library. The county uses this school library fund for 
books requested by the teachers for school use and adds many other 
titles, both for school and community use. Loans are also made from 
the general county collection. Our very best and most adequate branch 
libraries have been built up in these consolidated high schools- In two 
of them the school librarian has taken charge of the grade schools in 
her district as a subgroup. In these high<school branches r^;xilar li- 
braiy instruction in the use of library tools and card catalogues has 
been given to the students. Boys’ and girls’ dubs have been formed 
in almost all c£ our rural high schools, and these farm interests are 
aided by up-to-date agricultural books. 

The story o£ our work for rural schools is a repetition of our work 
for dty schools carried on with as iitde red tape as possible. The 
children do not have borrowers’ cards, and the teachers keep very 
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simple records. There are yet many things to be improved The 
county tax is not sufficient to buy enough books nor to hire enough 
trained librarians. At headquarters there are not enough people to 
give as efficient help to the teachers as the cause deserves but, all 
in all, the children arc getting more books and the teachers better 
personal assistance through the county system than they ever had 
before. 


The Superintendent Ma\es a Discovery* 

“A lot of this talk about socializing the curriculum through the 
school library leaves me cold.” The Visiting Superintendent tilted 
his chair and gazed out of the window of the Cherokee County 
Courthouse, but his remarks were meant for the Cherokee 
(24) 1931 County Superintendent, who sat across the table. “Not 
that I don’t believe in it theoretically, you understand. But 
in spite of the notice your county’s been getting in the educational 
press, you’ve got to show me that your paper program’s actually work¬ 
ing. Take reading and the social sciences. Man alive! Are the schools 
of Cherokee County planted in a forest of books? Look at this: ‘In 
addition to the basic text, which should be considered merely as a 
guide, each child has access to a well-assorted collection of books and 
pamphlets and magazine articles dealing with the subjea matter.’ And 
this, ‘While backward children are struggling with the mechanics of 
reading under close supervision, brighter pupils may be introduced to 
the varied picture books and primers provided by the school library 
with the assurance that their own interest plus occasional direction will 
keep them profitably occupied.’ 

“How in the name of conscience arc you going to buy all these 
things, let alone keep them in organized, usable shape? I tell you, 
John, it can’t be done unless your county’s made of money—in which 
case you should have offered me an overstuffed chair instead of this 
back-breaker,” and the Visiting Superintendent brought the front legs 
of his chair to the bare floor with a thud, and began walking up and 
down the narrow office. John Hale grinned. 

♦This entire article is well worth reading and may be found in complete form in a 
separate pamphlet published by the Library Extention Board of the American library 
Assodation in 1931.— Ed, 
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“Go to it, Arnold, old boy. Get it all off your chest. I’m enjoying 
the lecture.” 

“You should, for Vm just getting started. Listen! You know as 
well as I what the average rural school library is like, and I don’t care 
whether it’s in a one-room descendant of the ‘little red’ or the most 
modern consolidated over in my county. They’re all alike except for 
size. There’s a worn-out Chambers or an old Britannica, a dilapidated 
Webster’s Unabridged, a brand-new set of This Glorious Land—hj 
the way, did the Glorious Land hit you last year.^ The agent gave 
a set to the best-known preacher over our way and got an indorsement 
that sold the thing to every school director in the district except one 
who’s an atheist and won’t take the preacher’s recommendations on 
either literature or religion. Anyway, if it isn’t the Glorious Land 
that all the district fund has gone into this year, it’s a twin sister, 
and the library shelves are like tree rings—they represent annual 
growth in terms of subscription sets. Of course there are some other 
items: the supplementary readers recommended in the state course of 
study, a few classic novels donated by the intelligentsia who have 
moved away or died, some Peter B. Kyncs and Boy Scout seric!^ and 
a few really attractive volumes of travel and biography, which were 
bought fresh and new last year by the P. T. A., but arc mostly out of 
their covers by now. . . . 

“I tell you, John, I’m getting gray-headed over this book business. 
We’re all for it, but we’re not millionaires—^not the fanners in my 
county. They’ve done mighty well lately chasing the litdc red school- 
house oflF the map, putting up new buildings for consolidated districts, 
equipping them, and hauling the children in school buses. But there’s 
a limit. The schools already provide more in the way of comfort and 
convenience than many farmers have at home, and you can’t talk 
school library effectively to a school director who has to drive twenty- 
five miles to borrow a book on hydraulic rams which he needs in his 
farm engineering ” 

The Visiting Superintendent halted—partly because he was out of 
breath and partly because his exdtcd march up and down the o&:e 
had several times brought him within reach of a handful of new books 
lying on his friend’s desk. Having appropriated one, he was already 
r unning his finger down the table oi contents. John Hale ^niled. 
Arnold had never been able to keep his hands off a new book, and now 
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his face changed like a clearing sky. ‘Wherc’d you get these things, 
John? IVc seen reviews, but my salary won’t cover such luxuries as the 
latest educational publications ” 

County Superintendent John Hale swung over to his desk and be¬ 
gan gathering up mimeographed sheets. To these he added three of 
the volumes in question and held out his hand for the fourth. “Sorry, 
old man, but Tve got to have that one too. Need it for the science 
curriculum revision committee across the hall in the county library 
this minute. As for your questions, spoken and implied, the same 
formula answers each-^e county library. Fve no time to argue, and 
you don’t want arguments anyway. You’re here to be shown. I sug¬ 
gest that you go explore a bit while I conduct this meeting. Join us 
when you like—we’re using the small consulting room o£E the reading 
room”—^and John Hale was across the hall and half way through the 
swin^ng doors as he spoke. “But meantime put this in your pipe 
and smoke it. The answer to the rural school reading problem is 
consolidation. Alongside the consolidated school, the consolidated 
library.” 

John Hale made his way hastily through a lane of book stacks to a 
small open door through which the Visiting Superintendent glimpsed 
a table piled high with books and magazines and surrounded by a 
group of teachers in busy conference. He looked about. 

“Hello, what’s thisl” The Visiting Superintendent caught his 
breath. “The last time I was here this was the hall of records—the 
mustiest, dustiest place in the building.” Now trim metal stacks filled 
with fresh-looking books had displaced the age-old archives; fresh 
paint, low bookcases, and well-filled magazine racks under the high 
windows and half a dozen tables with comfortable chairs tempted to 
loitering. Although it was Saturday morning, dedicated by genera¬ 
tions of teachers to mending and shopping, not a few of the tables 
were occupied by groups whom the Superintendent identified as 
teachers. An alert litde woman at a desk was busily engaged in 
lending books, and—yes—magazines and lantern slides. Bits of con¬ 
versation floating his way assured the Visiting Superintendent that 
the borrowers were teachers. When he came within ranges the libra¬ 
rian asked if there was anything he was looking for. 

“Er—yes. I’m Diogenes, and I’m looking for an honest—an honest- 
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to-goodncss explanation of all this. Did Cherokee County find a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars tied up in a stocking . . 

"... We’ve pooled our resources—that’s all, Mr. Diogenes. But 
you —” 

“My real name’s Aaron Arnold and I’m the Visiting School Super¬ 
intendent from Tompkins County—and I have to be shown.” 

“And I’m the Coimty School Librarian, alias Mary Stone. At your 
service—that is, as soon as I can get these books out of the way. The 
county schools are ‘Traveling with Lindbergh’ right now, and to meet 
the demand for travel books is some problem. Teachers arc helping 
by returning used books when they drive to town on Saturday and by 
carrying out in the back of their Fords a dozen tides someone else has 
returned. Want to sec what hfiss Brown from School 36 has jmt 
brought in.^” 

Aaron Arnold fingered the litde pile appreciadvely. The story of 
Mexico—^Banks. Snake gold—White. The boy with the parrot— 
Coatsworth. Aztec hunters—Rolt-Whecler. In the wake of the buc¬ 
caneers—Verrill. Our litde Mexican cousin—Page. 

Along with these were illustrated Pan-American Union BtMetins, 
a copy of the National Geographic in stout manila binding, and a 
set of colored pictures clipped from some other issue. Mary Stone in¬ 
serted a last card. “I’d enjoy showing you around a bit Would you 
like to start by going down to the general library on the lower floor?” 

Aaron Arnold was surprised. “The lower floor? Isn’t this all of it?” 

“Certainly not This is only the school department ’The Cherokee 
County Library is by no means limited to school service though good¬ 
ness knows there’s enough of that to keep us all busy. We are the 
headquarters for the entire free hbrary service of the county, adult 
and juvenile. You course understand that most of our borrowers 
are not reached here, but direedy through our branches and stations. 
'The courthouse plant is our warehouse and wholesale department. 
Retailing goes on in schools, and grange halls, aiKi county stores, 
and community branches, which you must also see. If you’re staying 
over the week-end I could take you out on one my visitii^ tri^ 
Monday. Would you like that?” ... 

“A r^Tiku wholesale businessi,” thought the Vlsitmg Svperin- 
nendftnf- Stack afier stack of reading materials, obviously crowded 
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into too limited an area, yet neatly arranged for quick and easy ex¬ 
amination. Adjoining, a pleasant open space with tables and chairs 
for a dozen readers. Filing cabinets in which were housed the card 
records of the collection, others for the storage of pictures and pam¬ 
phlets and clippings, Mary Stone explained how the records of books 
away on permanent deposit were kept, and pointed out the long 
files of incoming orders, and the clippings and notes on new publica¬ 
tions being considered for purchase. About the last Aaron Arnold 
had a question. 

“How do the schools know you are going to select what they 
need? Granted that you know books, do you also know schools, and 
school procedures with books? It takes considerable educational 
acumen to select a text—^and your books must often supersede the 
text.'* 

“Your doubts arc natural,” Mary Stone came back. “We are first 
of all librarians here, though some of us have had teaching experience 
and I myself have had two summers in Education at the University. 
But the real point is that selection is largely by the teachers. Down 
here you are looking at the finished product in the way of order 
sheets. But upstairs, where Superintendent Hale is busy with his cur¬ 
riculum group, book selection is actually in process. We have 
gathered together all the suitable material we could lay our hands 
on relating to the unit they are discussing this morning. Perhaps you 
noticed that they were at work before Mr. Hale went in. Quite likely 
they were looking over the books and parceling them out for review. 
When that unit of the curriculum is completed, it will have its rec¬ 
ommended list attached- But there are other safeguards—the ap¬ 
proved lists issued by the library division of our own state education 
department, and equally competent agencies elsewhere. Rarely do 
we have to look for titles outside those lists or the suggestions on new 
books suited to schools compiled by the American Library Associa¬ 
tion in its monthly Booklist. It’s one of our jobs to keep all those aids 
in selection on hand and ready for use; and incidentally, one of the 
ways wc save the schools hundreds of dollars. Take just the item of 
subscription sets marketed by itinerant salesmen. When the schools 
bought for themselves, an entire year’s budget went to the salesman 
with the most persuasive line of talk. Now we take care of all that. 
With the aids at our command, including the invaluable A.L.A. 
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Subscription BooJ{s Bulletin, we arc able to choose intelligcndy and 
to buy economically. Don’t you think that’s rather worth while?” 

Aaron Arnold, remembering This Glorious Land, muttered a fcr- 
vent **Ycs.” 

They climbed the little winding stack staircase back to the School 
Department. Arnold had a dozen other questions on the end o£ his 
tongue, but Mary Stone was hurried oflr by an anxious assistant before 
he could get them out. ‘‘Monday—8:30—by the front entrance” and 
a “Make yourself at home,” and she was off to the desk. 

Over there was a rack of fresh new magazines and—yes—a va¬ 
cant chair with arms. The Visiting Superintendent was glad that 
somebody had thought of the armchair. He hated reading a magazine 
at a table. He chose the School Review and the Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Research and noted approvingly that they were the latest issues, 
and that litde notes inside the covers announced that duplicate copies 
might be borrowed for home use and that a complete file was avail¬ 
able for reference purposes. And all this right in John Hale’s front 
yard, as it were. No wonder he was making a name for Cherokee 
County in the educational field. What couldn’t one do with such a 
set-up I 

He was deep in The Meaning of a Liberal Education when John 
Hale came to say it was time for lunch. Great So^ttl When had he 
had such a reading orgy! They arranged for him to carry off the book 
over the week-end—^all that prevented his telling John Hale he was 
going to cancel the afternoon’s ba 5 d>all game and occupy the arm¬ 
chair until nightfall- . . . 


The Rural Child 

Miss Nolt^s article on boo\ service to the rural child is included 
here because it widens the conception of rural library service for boys 
and girls beyond the limits of school use. 

... It is natural that with large territories to cover, limited budgets 
with which to work, and with no children’s librarians on their stafe, 
county librarians should have turned first to the rural 
schools as distributing centers. . . . (25) 3929 

Working through the rural schools has had its distinct 
advantage^ to the library as well as to the school. The school organiza- 
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tion has been just the prop that county libraries needed to lean upon 
in their infancy. Placing collections of children's books in the schools 
subjected the boys and girls to good literature in the simplest, easiest 
and most economical way. The danger has been, however, that the 
small county libraries have been disposed to think their duty to tht 
children ended when they provided these schoolroom collections, 
leaving the dirca contact between the book and the child in the hands 
of the teacher. It is only fair to ask ourselves whether the work might 
not have developed more ideally than it has in county libraries, if the 
school and the teacher had not offered such an easy solution to the 
problem. 

Every well organized city library of today considers an especially 
trained children’s librarian an essential part of its staff. Unfortunately 
most county libraries have been so hampered by insufficient funds 
that a supervisor of work with children has been considered a luxury 
rather than a necessity. Realizing the hours that she has had to spend 
on juvenile book selection alone, not to mention the need for an 
efficient administration of that collection, the conscientious county 
librarian dreams of the time when this burden will be lifted from 
her shoulders by a children’s librarian. Now that the foundation has 
been laid and the efficacy of the county library idea firmly established, 
county librarians are gradually adding such specialists to their staffs, 
or declaring their intention of doing so as soon as funds will permit. 
Such supervisors are still the exception rather than the rule, however^ 
and, since their field is a comparatively new one, to judge the future 
of their work by the accomplishments up to the present time, would 
not be just. All pioneer work is of necessity slow and laborious. It 
will be interesting to see what trend the work will take as more and 
more children’s librarians enter the county library field. 

Just as the position and duties of children’s librarians in city 
libraries of varying sizes may differ, so having charge of the work 
with children in a county library need not always mean the same 
thing. . .. 

In whichever type of library she finds herself large or small, in 
a territory thickly settled or sparsely populated, there comes to the 
county children’s librarian the satisfaction of knowing that she is 
contributing in some degree to enlarging the child’s mental horizon, 
even though she cannot always do it as directly and as thoroughly 
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as can her city cousin. Since it is impossible for her to supervise the 
distribution of books at each litde branch, she does the next best thing: 
she studies the conditions in the county most carefully; she knows 
which districts have chiefly a foreign population, which arc exclusively 
residence centers, which are down by the sea or in practically im¬ 
passable mountain canyons. She also visits the branches in each dis¬ 
trict from time to time, thus keeping in touch with the branch li¬ 
brarians and discovering their particular problems. One librarian may 
never have heard of the splendid new books on children’s reading; 
another may be confused about the use of the Children's catalog, while 
a third may need a list prepared for some special occasion- . . . 

The county children’s librarian finds hersdf in much the same posi¬ 
tion as docs the dietitian with much prescribing to do. Not only must 
her book buying be done painstakingly, but each individual collection 
sent to branch or deposit station must as nearly as possible fit the 
needs of the readers for whom it is intended. . . , Through careful, 
conscientious book selection and distribution, the supervisor may par¬ 
tially offset the weakness of faulty administradon at the branch. By 
adopting certain basic titles essential to any well balanced collection, 
by devising some scheme whereby the branches will always be supplied 
with these titles, and then by allowing the more ephemeral material 
to circulate from place to place as it is needed, the county children's 
librarian may rest assured that her book collections arc on a par with 
those found in any city branch, where there is a trained children’s 
librarian constantly in charge. . . . 

The need for libraries,}^erere^epfesst:iand the provision for satisfying 
this need as described in the following sections is summed up by the 
declaration on 


The County Library—Why it is Needed 

The interest evidenced by rural leaders in oonfexenoe with the 
Library £xtensk)n Committee of the American Library Assodaxkm 
enforces the conviction: 

I. That the rural people demand equal educational 

cultural opportunities with their urban nc^hfaors; ^ 

X That this equality can best be had through the establishment oi 
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county libraries adequately supported by public funds under trained 
Hbrarians; 

3. That county appropriations for county library service must be sup¬ 
plemented and stimulated by state and federal aid, and, at this early 
stage of the movement, by gifts of individuals and organizations and 
grants from educational foundations; 

4. That demonstration county libraries in every state vi^ould prove the 
value of the service; 

5. That information about county library service must be spread 
through the press, the farm journals, by exhibits and leaflets, by 
speakers and field agents; and 

6. That all national and state agencies concerned with rural progress 
share the opportunity and the responsibility for furthering coimty 
library development. 



SECTION III 


THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


KNOWLEDGE of the political, economic and social struct 
ture of the community is essential to wise planning for 
jL public services in any distict. 

The organization of local government and the principles of urban 
and rural sociology fundamentally underlie the library service planned 
for any area. Because there seems to he too little familiarity with these 
principles and because the literature is extensive and scattered, certain 
articles which relate to the community background as affecting library 
service have been gathered for reprinting in this volume. 

It has been necessary to draw from the pronouncements made by 
sociologists rather than from the plans advanced by librarians be- 
cause the most pertinent, constructive thinking has come from the 
students of the social sciences. 

In the competitive tangle of agencies operating in a community, 
each one has worh^d for its own establishment, courting the good will 
of those organizations already established. And in the pioneering stage 
with ever increasing taxes assessed by the governing bodies or bonds 
voted by the people, each service got what it could. 

The present pause in expansion of public agencies gives society 
an opportunity to take stock of the services offered or the benefits 
received and gives the budget committees an opportunity to cut off 
or to eurtml this or that service; with the result that we shall look 
around to see what is left after the storm has passed. 

It may be that tke service has been superimposed upon, rather than 
buUt into the essential foundations of the civic structure. Or we may 
have adopted a pattern used elsewhere and organized a system which 
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has no integral relation to the growth of the local civic structure. In 
other words, a closer study of the economic basis of the community 
and a perspective on the relationship of the various agencies for social, 
cultural and educational services which might be founded in the area, 
are desirable for the librarian to have. 

This study should not be apparent on the surface of the resulting 
organization. The finished product must concern the people and the 
boo\s they get. But this finished product will not withstand the up- 
heavois of economic disturbances unless its machinery is built on the 
specifications of civic need and its service planned in terms of civic 
satisfaction. 

The trend in social and economic planning, as indicated by the 
articles in this section, is characteristically toward larger areas and 
greater centralization: this in contrast to the small autonomous unit of 
the earlier history of the country. To the critics of larger organiza¬ 
tions and greater centralization who fear the loss of the active interest 
of the individual, it should be suggested that the basis of the larger 
area is the common interest or radius of activity shared by the resi¬ 
dents and that this determines the boundaries of a ‘^nature! areal* 

The measure, then, of the range of influence of a service such as 
a library service—and therefore a measure of its success—is the **pulV* 
which the service exerts upon the residents. Is the boo\ to he borrowed 
the determining factor in the citizen*s decision to trade in a certain 
town or to live in a certain area? And how can that boo\ be measured 
in terms of "good** to the citizen? 

Two quantities must he determined for the library service that is to 
be an integrd part of the public services of an area: What is the radius 
of influence of the boo\s to be borrowed and what is the measurable 
value of these hoo\s in the life of the community? 

Add to this the measure of the just portion of income which the serv¬ 
ice shotdd receive from the common treasury of the area and the 
library will be established in the very foundations of the civic structure 
of the community. 

The Rural Community and the Library 

The late Dean Cotdter of Purdue University clearly stated the 
Ubrarian*s responsibiUty for understanding the structure of the com¬ 
munity. 
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Before , * . any permanent advance in the direction of placing the 
rural community and the library in proper mutually helpful relations 
can be possible, there must be a careful and scientific study of the 
problem or problems. This study should be made by a 
committee composed both of members from this association (37) 39^0 
and from some efficient, working association representing 
the rural communities. These studies should be firsthand studies of 
conditions and limitations in the rural community and of conditions 
and limitations in the libraries. . . . 

. . . The work of this association is to discover whether a prob¬ 
lem involving the rural community and the library exists. To state 
that problem in clear-cut and unnaistakablc terms, avoiding all vague¬ 
ness and glittering generalities. By wisely planned and scientifically 
conducted study to collect data needed for the preparation of working 
plans. . . . 

While librarians are attempting to define the problem of the rela^ 
tion between the rured community and the library^ the State has 
stepped in and has assumed responsibility for certain phases of com¬ 
munity activity. As this factor may influence the conception of the 
library organization problem, Mr. Jackson's address at the Conference 
of Southern Leaders is chosen to present the subject of 

The Extension of the Statens Responsibility 

Times have changed, they usually do. In the good old days, the 
days of the founding fathers, for example, when the least government 
was considered the best government, a man^s political life was simple. 
He was bom without notice, except by the family and 
maiden aunts; he was educated with hickory and prayer; (aS) 1933 
he drank water from the dd oaken bucket or the town 
pump or the spring lE:ancb, without let or hindrance. He ate food 
without looking for a labd. He prqwurcd fear the good life by havii^ 
measles, mump^ whooping coughs toothrache^ scarlet fever and chicken 
pox as quickly as possible. He or drove his horse on either or both 
sides or in the middle of the road, aocording to the state of his mind 
and {ffiysical cooditiofL He secured a marriage license foom the 
goveramesTL He beat his wifo with a stkjc of judicially determined 
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size; he went to sheriffs sales on first Tuesdays and General Muster 
on fourth Saturdays and to hangings on Fridays. On the Fourth of 
July he listened to a three-hour speech, drank gallons of pink lemonade 
and other manly beverages, hurrahed for the flag, and swore lustily 
that Uncle Sam blindfold and hands tied behind him could lick the 
combined kings of the earth. He worked the roads two days in the 
year; be served on the jury; he sued his neighbor in the Justice of 
the Peace court when the cow got in his fields; he settled dog disputes 
and boundary line differences with his own shotgun; he voted in 
November, and he paid his taxes. When his labors were ended, 
he died in peace and was buried by his brethren in the old church¬ 
yard. 

Today he is born in a government hospital, attended by a licensed 
physican and a registered nurse. His birth is registered and his food 
is inspected. He can have no cough syrup, and his pills bear a govern¬ 
ment stamp. He goes to a state-supported school taught by a govern¬ 
ment-licensed teacher, studies a state-prescribed course of study. His 
cross-eyes are righted, his bowlegs straightened, his pigeon-toes re¬ 
aligned, his tonsils and adenoids removed, and his teeth brushed by a 
county or city physician. He is vaccinated whether or no, he is quaran¬ 
tined if he gets sick, he is told where he can spit; and tomorrow prob¬ 
ably he will not be able to cough, sneeze, or snore, scratch his head or 
cut his toenails without a government permit. He must get permission 
from the government to build his house, and the heating, lighting, and 
plumbing therein must be inspected. When he walks, which is seldom 
enough, he treads on government-built streets. His way is prescribed, 
and enforced by a man in uniform. If he rides, which he does not do 
long without injury, he travels on a highway built by the government; 
his speed is regulated; his vehicle must have a license tag and must be 
equipped with eyes and voice and tested brakes. He cannot buy or sell 
anything from a knitting needle to a locomotive engine, or from a 
cotton string to a transcontinental railroad that is not taxed or regu¬ 
lated or subject to inspection by the government. If a tick attacks his 
cow, the government removes it. If a bug gets on his potatoes, the 
government catches it. If his wheat rusts, the government brightens it 
up. The government decides how many hours per day he can work, 
and whether or not he can stand or sit; how many cubic feet of air 
he is to breathe, the slant of the rays of light that fall upon his task. 
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and whether or not he can talk back to the boss. It inspects the prod¬ 
ucts he turns out and helps to provide a market for them and to fix 
the prices and the conditions under which they can be disposed oi. It 
decides what he can read, what he can sec or what he can hear, how 
many clothes he can wear, and when he has said enough. And if all 
of this proves too great a strain^ the government decides when he has 
become crazy and sends him to a government hospital. When his 
course is ended and the undertaker is called in, the government de¬ 
mands a receipt for his death. If he leaves any worldly goods or chat¬ 
tels behind, the government takes a liberal part of them for its own use 
and tells him what he can do with the rest. It only awaits further 
developments in “remote control” to extend its operations to regions 
as yet unexplored. 

The work of this present-day government is carried on by a great 
army of public servants, every twelfth person in the country, according 
to the high authority of John H. Finley, being necessary. Dr. Finley 
says of this twelfth man: 

“He sweeps the streets of the city. He is pontifex of the country 
roads. He lights the lamp when the natural lights of heaven go out 
and extinguishes the fires of the earth. With one hand he gathers 
our letters of afFection or business, and with the other distributes them 
in the remotest cabins on the mountains. He weighs the wind, reads 
the portents of the clouds, and gives augur of heat and cold. He makes 
wells in the dry valleys and fills the pools with water. He corrects false 
balances and short measures, and he keeps watch over forest and 
stream; he gives warning of rocks and shoals to men at sea, and of 
plague and poison to those on land. He is warden of fish and bird 
and wild beast; he is host to the homeless and shelterless; he or she is 
guardian and nurse to the child who comes friendless into the world, 
and he is chaplain at the burial of the man who goes friendless out 
it. He is assessor and collector of taxes—treasurer and ccanptroUer; he 
or she is the teacher of twenty million children, youths, men and 
women. He or she is public librarian and maker of books, overseer 
of the poor, and superintendent, doctor, nurse^ and guard in ho^ital, 
prison, and almdiouse; coroner and keq>er o£ the pottex^s field. He is 
mayor, judge, public prosecutor, sherifE. He is a soldier in the army 
and a sailor in the navy; general, admiral, iegi^tor, justice member 
of the cabinet, governor and president.” 
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“For better or for worse” says Professor Anderson, “the era in 
which we live has discarded the strict laissez faire theories of Adam 
Smith and Thomas Jefferson and is feeling its way steadily toward a 
policy of social cooperation and governmental action in the solution of 
common problems. Whoever casts his eye backward over the course 
of events, even if no farther than the American Civil War, can see 
how amazing has been the change in that short tim^ both in public 
attitude and in public activity. A national government which, even in 
the days of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan did little or nothing for 
the social and economic welfare of people or for the promotion of 
public works, has in recent administrations extended its functions until 
they touch almost every phase of our everyday lives. State and local 
governments, where they have not set the pace, have at least followed 
close after, matching function with function and sometimes dollar 
with dollar of national government fimds. This majestic upward 
sweep of the public services in the past sixty years has unquestionably 
been one of the three or four outstanding social changes of the age. 
It is not too much to say that we have left behind the age of mere 
police-state and that we approach the era of the public-service state. 

The TublicService State 

“This term, ‘the public-service state’, has perhaps a French origin, 
and it is closely bound up with the idea of social welfare and social 
solidarity as the ends of government. The ideal is perhaps not far from 
that expressed by Aristotle, who pointed out that the state is founded 
that many may live, but continued, that he may live nobly. It ‘ex¬ 
ists for the good life, and not for the sake of life only’,” 

As an illustration of my subject, I wi§h to cite in a very sketchy way 
what has happened in the State of North Carolina. This is fairly 
typical of what has taken place and is still taking place in other states 
and with the federal government. 

The simplest and clearest and most typical example that can be dted 
concerns highways. Throughout the entire history of North Carolina, 
until some thirty years ago, the establishment and maintenance of pub¬ 
lic highways was a purely local matter, the Boards of County Com¬ 
missioners having authority to lay out roads and build bridges and pro¬ 
vide for their upkeep. The actual maintenance of the roads was a 
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township matter almost exclusively, each able-bodied man in the com¬ 
munity between certain specified ages, usually 16 to 50, being required 
to work on the roads in person or provide a substitute. Later there was 
the option of paying a road tax- A still later development was the re¬ 
quirement of the tax without the option of labor. 

Then, according to Leonard D. White: 1901 the state geological 

board was authorized to act in advisory capacity with county and town¬ 
ship authorities in matters of road building. In 1911 a highway divi¬ 
sion was created and a central state highway from the coast to the 
Tennessee line was designated, each county building that portion of 
the highway within its boundaries. The highway division was to de¬ 
termine the route. In 1915 a highway commission was created with 
somewhat wider powers than the old highway division. In 1917 three 
acts were passed extending the influence of the state. The first author¬ 
ized it to lend money to the counties at the rate of four per cent for 
the purpose of constructing their part of state highways; the second 
act authorized the counties to issue bonds with the approval of the 
state commission, and the third turned over to the highway commis¬ 
sion all fees from automobile license tax, provided that the commission 
spent in each county at least seventy per cent of the amount collected 
in that county, 

“In 1919 provision was made for participating in federal aid, the 
county to pay one-fourth of the cost of the road, the state one-fourth 
and the federal government onc-half. The highway commission was 
allowed to contract with the county for the building of the road, or to 
hire private contractors or even to build the road itself. In 1921 a state 
highway system of 5,500 miles was placed under the full control of the 
state highway commission. In 1929 one cent of the gas tax was directed 
to be spent in the counties on local roads under the supervision of 
the state highway commissioz}. 

“In 1931 . * . aU highways within the state were placed directly un¬ 
der the control <£ the state highway department to be bmlt and main¬ 
tained exclusively by the state.” 

There can be no better illustrarion of our principle than what had 
happened in the fidd of education in North Carolina. . . . 

Without attempting to follow in detail lie course of events it is 
sufficient simply to point oat what the situation is today; namely, that 
not only do we have a highly organized system dE tax-supported schools 
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but that the State of North Carolina has taken the advanced position 
of taking over all of the schools, county and city, for six months of the 
year; and one of the most contested measures of the present General 
Assembly has been the proposal for the state to take over all the schools 
for a period of eight months, incidentally abolishing ah charter and 
special tax districts. The state has complete machinery for the ex¬ 
amination and certification of teachers. The state fixes the curriculum 
of the school. The state exercises a supervisory control over buildings 
and equipment. The state also regulates and controls the sale of text¬ 
books in the school. In fact, there is nothing of importance, so far as 
the schools are concerned, that is not now in the hands of the state. 

This is sufficient to indicate that the state is rapidly extending its 
responsibility for services of government which have heretofore been 
considered purely local. 

When the people became convinced that any given activity, service, 
or function is conducive to the welfare of all the people, and when 
local or private management and control have been inefficient or in¬ 
sufficient, the state steps in and assumes control and support either 
partially or completely. So, as soon as the public is convinced that 
libraries are essential to the welfare of the people, then the government 
will intervene and assume control and support of them. Personally, 
I believe; 

First, that libraries are necessary and indispensable for the develop¬ 
ment of our life. 

Secondly, that private and local agencies or communities either can¬ 
not or will not support and manage them adequately. 

Thirdly, that we may look in the near future for additional support 
by the government, and in the later future not only continued and in¬ 
creasing support but increasing control of public libraries. 

Reform in County Government 

The degree to which consolidation of government units has ad- 
vanced is reported by Paul W. Wager of the Department of Rural 
Sociology of the University of North Carolina. 

One would have expected that along with this process which Pro¬ 
fessor Jackson has described of a continual expansion in the functions 
erf government and a continual shifting of functions from local to 
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State control . . . another development would have taken place, and 
that is a change in the form and structure of government and in the 
number of units of government- And yet, strange to say, that devel¬ 
opment has not taken place. We still have in this country 
some 200,000 units of local government. Our units of local (29) 1933 
government were established to meet pioneer conditions, 
horse and buggy days, and there has been no perceptible change in 
their size or number. 

Now there is a great deal of agitation for the elimination of the 
township and a consolidation of counties, but most of this agitation 
is still in the academic realm; it hasn’t been translated into action. 
Two years ago at a meeting of government people at Buffalo, I pre¬ 
dicted that one of the outcomes of this depression would be some very 
pronounced changes in that direction. I thought that, in the effort 
to effect economies, the obvious economies that could be realized by 
reducing the number of units and improving the administrative prac¬ 
tices would be seized upon. But I am sorry to report that in the main 
that has not resulted. It has been easier to effect economies by cur¬ 
tailing salaries or by eliminating social and cultural services, such as 
libraries. It is the services of government which arc in the immaterial 
field, whose benefits are spiritual and intangible, which are long run 
investments in human values, which have been curtailed. . . . 

Unfortunately, we do not have any statistical evidence to prove the 
advantages of county consolidation; we haven’t had any experience to 
speak of. There was one consolidation in Tennessee in 1919, and there 
were substantial savings resulting therefrom. There have been two 
recent consolidations in Georgia, but they are too recent to throw 
any light on the savings effected. In the last few weeks we have been 
examining some figures on county expenditures here in this state, the 
first time we ever had any expenditure figures covering a number of 
counties. We worked out, for 53 counties, the per capita cost of each 
of several county functions and then related these per capita costs to 
size, p<^ulation, density of population, and other factors. But we find 
practically no correlation. We find high per capita cost in some big 
and some small counties, sometimes in populous and sometimes in 
sparsely settled counties. The only suggestion <£ a condbrion is that 
the wealthy counties are spending mom per capita for their services 
than the poor counties, which simply means that they spend more and 
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probably get more. We never will be able to make correlations that 
mean anything until we have, in the first place, some uniformity of 
accounting classification among the counties so that we can compare 
comparable things; and, in the second place, until we have some 
yardstick by which to measure governmental services. We arc de¬ 
veloping certain yardsticks for measuring municipal services, but 
practically nothing yet in the field of county services, except in the 
field of education. The school people do have certain yardsticks which 
are useful. But personally I am convinced that it would be more 
economical to operate fifty coimties in this state than to operate one 
hundred counties. It seems logical that it would cost less to heat and 
light and to take care of fifty courthouses, with all of the ojEces oc¬ 
cupied and with all of the officers busy, than it would one hundred 
courthouses with only a part of the offices occupied and only a part of 
the officers busy. This is so elementary that it hardly seems to require 
any elaboration. . . . 

I am interested in county consolidation, however, for still another 
reason. We have in this state only forty-eight or fifty trade and cul¬ 
ture centers which I think arc worthy to be county capitals. That is, 
wc have only that many towns in the state which have the service and 
cultural agencies to serve a surrounding trade area. If wc could limit 
the number of counties to the number of centers which are, or prob¬ 
ably will be able to develop into, real vigorous centers, wc could de¬ 
velop counties which have the unity and the wealth and the resources 
to provide for the people of the county the services essential to the 
maintenance of a high order of rural living. 

Dr. Jackson has pointed out how there has been a continual shifting 
of functions from the county to the state. Undoubtedly that has been 
in the interest of economy, certainly it has been in the case of roads 
and the care of prisoners, but I bdieve there arc certain functions of 
government which should remain local functions. The state should 
provide for minimum services, but many localities arc able and should 
be encouraged to go beyond the minimum standard set by the state. 
If we are to build a high quality of rural civilization in the South and 
elsewhere it must be done community by community, county by 
county, and that means that these services beyond the minimum will 
be county functions. What wc have been doing in this state is un- 
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loading on the state: the local units have been unloading their re¬ 
sponsibilities on the state to get out o£ taxes. . . . 

It has been disappointing that in this period of depression we have 
not cjffcctcd constructive economies by reorganizing the units of gov¬ 
ernment and by improving administrative processes. It is disappoint¬ 
ing that taxpayers* organizations and taxpayers as individuals have 
been more willing to listen to the politician than to the student of 
government; but I wonder if we do not need to go further and seek 
the reason. Why have the people been willing to listen to the politi¬ 
cians? It is because the citizens of this state, and of every other state, 
are not able to detect true from false economy, to distinguish between 
truth and error. We have fallen down in our educational program; 
we have in too many cases stopped the process of education when the 
child is fourteen years old, before he is old enough to understand 
government and principles of taxation. Education must be a continu¬ 
ing process. . . . We have got to reach the adults through libraries, 
extension classes, and other agencies of one kind and another in order 
that they may be able to analyze these public questions and act ac¬ 
cordingly. This is the only way to make democracy function safely 
and efFcctively. 

hegislation Facilitating Rured Organization 

The line of privilege vanishes when an area is surveyed for a public 
service. No longer can incorporation of small centers be recognized as 
assuring for the residents privileges in which the citizen beyond the 
borders has no interest. Incorporation has served to provide machinery 
for government and for organization. But a man is a man and his 
need may be the same as his neighbors across the municipal boundary 
and neither can live to himself and neither should be burdened with 
the support of duplicating institutions. It should be possible to design 
public services for the needs of the entire naturd area, not piecemed 
in artificid sections. 

The suburban and the rurd reddent maJ^e up the '"naturd area** 
around a populous center. These secdons are interdependent and tie 
incorporated area can no longer monopdize the benefits of Ms inters 
dependence. *"The farmer ta^es more than his taxes to town** and he 
must he recognized in distribudng the benefits of them. 
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An interesting summary of such le^slation existing in igao was 
given by H. P. Douglass, in which new set-ups for school districts, 
government of community property or activities, and inter-community 
cooperation are listed. Mr. Douglass concludes: 

. - • Rimnixig throughout the vast total of legislation of large or 
smaller rural significance, one finds a certain strain o£ law- 
(3o> 1920 making which tends to take the community as such for a 
unit of public action. • . . 

Taken together . . * these tendencies constitute a very hopeful, 
and perhaps nearly sufficient, ground of expecting the universal ac¬ 
ceptance of the aaual, functional community as the unit of local gov¬ 
ernment. The logic of this arrangement seems compelling. Why 
should American towns have political prerogative beyond the farmers’ 
open country just because medieval towns fought or bought their way 
to special privilege? Why should not rural communities have all the 
municipal powers of towns? Why should the arbitrary boimdaries of 
county and township prevent any community from defining itself by 
its vital boundaries of felt relationship, especially when so many ways 
of escaping these minor political bonds already exist? Why should 
not a zone system of taxation make it easy for rural communities to 
organize politically and at the same time distribute the burden of sup¬ 
port according to benefits received from any given function or service 
of government? And in such small communities, why should not 
public and voluntary agencies inter-sphere and co-operate as common 
expressions of a single community movement? . . . 

Reorganization in Counties and Townships 

The breaking down of the old political units because of their geo¬ 
graphic inadequacy under modem communication systems will aid in 
setting up workable districts for future library service. Professor 
Fairlie of the University of Illinois in considering the subjeef^ says 
that county areas have been fixed in many state constitutions at ap¬ 
proximately 400 square miles and that there is a need in most states 
''for revising the county areas, and consolidating the smaller counties, 
so as to form counties suitable in area and social interests to meet the 


*Faidie, J. A. Reorganization in counties and townships. Annals of the American 
Academy o£ Political and Social Sdence 113:187-94. May 1934. 
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conditions of the present time. For such a revision of county bound¬ 
aries, the main emphasis should be laid on economic and social factors, 
so as to recognize and encourage the development of communities with 
a common social life. This will be affected by geographic elements, 
such as kills and rivers; and by transportation lines, and trade centers; 
but attention should also be given to historical connections. No hard 
and fast limits as to area, and still less as to population, can be named; 
but for the most part larger areas than the present will be most suit¬ 
able; and it may be suggested that, except for distinctly urban com¬ 
munities, an area of goo to 1,000 square miles may be ta^en as the 
standard. Counties of this size will usually contain a city of at least 
5^)00 population!" 

A similar analysis of the problem of local boundaries is offered by a 
British writer. 

. . . The future of the County Library service will be greatly af¬ 
fected by certain changes which, sooner or later, are likely to be made 
in the areas of local government. It has, for some time, been apparent 
that the areas into which this country is divided for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes need considerable adjustment to make (3O 1931 
them adequate to the increasing complexities of local gov¬ 
ernment. “It is impossible,” says Mr. Robson, writing on “The 
Development of Local Government,” “to survey the facts of local 
government as they exist today without becoming convinced that there 
is a great multitude of minor authorities covering areas so inadequate, 
possessing such small populations, and with so limited financial re¬ 
sources, that, with the best will in the world, they have neither the 
capacity iK>r the means to exercise in a satisfactory manner the powers 
which have been conferred on them by Parliament.” . . . 

It is true that some small attempts at improvement have been made 
as a result of the passing of the Local Government Act of 1929. But 
something more radical than tinkering of this sort is needed. As Mr. 
G.D.H. Cole says, when writing in that year, on “The next ten 
years m British social and economic pc 4 ky,”: “The plain truth is that 
DO detailed straighteiiing out of the present areas of local administra¬ 
tion will go far towards solving the problem. The entire coonoxnic 
and sodal situatioa has been radically changed in the past generation; 
and the areas whidb were suitable enough in 1835 and 1888 are in 
many ways gmtesqiidy inappropriate today. . . . Even thou^ . . . 
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local councillors • . . were able to combine within their persons the 
wisdom of a Solon, the inventiveness of a Bentham, and the adminis¬ 
trative capacity of a Chadwick, it would still be impossible in most 
cases for them to accomplish anything of importance without drastic 
change in the present division of areas and the existing distribution ol 
resources. The shortcomings of the small areas are due to inherent 
defects in the municipal structure itself ” 

In such matters as transport, drainage, water supply, etc., the need 
for some administrative unit wider than any County Authority is 
already generally realized, . • • 

“It is almost impossible,” says Mr. Robson, “for anyone to survey 
with an open mind the present state of afEairs in education, public 
health and the other services . . . without being impressed by the 
chaotic and wasteful design of the structure, and the inefficient and un¬ 
economical results which obtain from its operation. Nowhere are the 
defects more self-evident than in the field of education; nowhere are 
the evils of a badly administered service more far-reaching in their 
consequences, longer in duration, or more difficult to eradicate.” 

The Commission on Local Government has already advised that, in 
future, no town of less than 75,000 inhabitants shall be given educa¬ 
tional powers, and one wise recommendation in the Report of the 
Economic Committee is that the educational powers of the Part III 
Authorities shall be transferred to Counties and County Boroughs. 
Such a proceeding would be in accordance with the trend of recent 
legislation. The Local Government Act of 1929 transferred the func¬ 
tions of Boards of Guardians to the County and County Borough 
Councils. This meant the replacement of over 600 statutory bodies by 
less than 150. As Mr. Robson points out: “A similar tendency is re¬ 
vealed in much of the legislation affecting municipal affairs which has 
been passed during the last twenty or thirty years. By the substitution 
of the County Councils as education authorities for much of the 
country in place of the great number of school boards previously exist¬ 
ing, the Education Act of 1902 took a definite step towards the incep¬ 
tion of larger and fewer authorities particularly in the rural districts. 
A like movement in the direction of larger units was shown in 1911, 
when the National Health Insurance scheme named the counties and 
county boroughs as areas for certain aspects of local administration; in 
19x3, when mental deficiency was placed in the hands of the councils 
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of these same areas; and in 2918 when the councils of counties and 
county boroughs were chosen as local authorities for the supervision 
of midwives. . . . The Rating and Valuation Act 1925 abolished the 
overseers of the poor and transferred the assessment and collection of 
local rates to the general local authorities, thereby greatly enlarging the 
unit of administration. A greater number of other instances could be 
cited to illustrate the irresistible drift towards larger authorities" 

The transference of power from smaller local bodies to a central 
authority is likely to be resisted at first and to cause a certain amount 
of friction. Such transference, however, appears to be inevitable, and 
to be, generally, in the interests of good government- The development 
of the Library system in this country seems destined to follow the same 
course. By the Public Library Act of 1919, 91 boroughs, 550 urban 
districts and 12,000 parishes were brought within the ambit of the 
County Councils. There are many reasons why this movement to¬ 
wards larger authorities should continue. . . . 

Mr. Harold Laski, in his inaugural address at the Summer School 
of the National Association of Local Government OfScers, said that 
he thought it not unlikely that in the next generation local government 
might break down and give place to a centralized system at WhitehalL 
“That would be fatal to English national life and to all that they de¬ 
sired English constitutional habits to be.*’ It is significant that the 
vitally important matter of electrical generation has been taken out of 
the hands of the municipal bodies and entrusted to the Electricity 
Commission and the Central Electricity Board. Unless the smaller 
units of local government are replaced by larger units, it would appear 
to be inevitable that many of the functions now performed by local 
bodies will be absorbed by the central govemmenL The enlargement 
of the areas of local governmeat does not involve the extinction of the 
interest of the smaller towns and the villages. Such a result would be 
as unnecessary as it would be dq[^raUc. Experience shows conclu* 
siveiy that satisfactory results in the ^here of local government can 
he oi:^aincd only where there is sufficient centralizatk>n to ensure a 
reasonable anoount of uniformity and eliminatiofi of wastes and suffi¬ 
cient devolution to smaller local bodies to stmiiiiate and maintain the 
interest of those removed from the seat of govemme&jL The st^reme 
problem of local government is to s^rlueve the goldcu mean between 
over-ociUTalizatkm and excessive decentralization. The form er may 
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lead to a soulless uniformity and to a lack of interest on the part of 
those most affected while the latter, at its worst, leads to chaos. 

The necessary completion of the machinery of local government 
would appear to be a national body charged with the general over¬ 
sight of the particular service in question. In most of the spheres of 
local government this already exists. In the sphere of libraries it is 
non-existent. The absence of any central authority charged with the 
oversight of library developments is, as I believe, responsible for a 
large amount of wasteful overlapping, lack of coordination and, in 
extreme cases, gross inefficiency. . . . 

Trends in Community Organization 

The purpose of this discussion [by Dr. Kolb of the University of 
Wisconsin] is, first, to inquire into the modern trend and emphasis of 
community relations; second, to examine some of the char- 
{32) 1928 acteristics of present-day town and country communities; 

and, finally, to suggest certain principles for community¬ 
serving institutions and organizations. 

Different periods in the life of a country or state have difierent 
points of emphasis. For example, during the settlement and pioneer¬ 
ing days, the emphasis was one of expansion, conquering a new ter¬ 
ritory, pushing the covered wagon farther and farther west. Com¬ 
munity relations in such a period are essentially of a neighborhood 
character. When the free land was exhausted and the covered wagon 
stood on the shores of the Pacific, the emphasis became one of the more 
intensive development of the territory already settled. In this period 
the great physical and biological sciences having to do with plant and 
animal production made major contributions. This emphasis must go 
on and become perfected and expanded for it lies at the very founda¬ 
tion of modem agriculture. 

But there is another emphasis which is recognized on every hand. 
It is sometimes called the organization emphasis where the great 
economic and social relations of farming come in for their share of 
attention. 

It is quite unnecessary to suggest that this organization emphasis 
of the day is on a scale much larger than the old country neighborhood 
of the settlement days. At that time much of economic and social life 
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was within the neighborhood boundaries, centering in such institu¬ 
tions as the church, the school, the store. The limiting factors were the 
horse and the roads. But all this is changed. Economic and social life 
has widened out to a larger community basis. This community is not 
confined to country neighborhoods, but is expanded to take in both 
country and town. The farmer's gate continues to swing open on 
roads, and the good roads lead to towns—^to any number of towns. 
This farmer and his family are dependent upon these towns for many 
of the goods and services which cannot be found on their own farms, 
nor in their old neighborhood settlements, such as fuel, clothing, doctor, 
high school. Likewise these towns are directly dependent upon their 
tributary rural communities for the supply of new wealth which is to 
be poured into the channels of trade and commerce. 

Now the question comes, are the town and country communities 
of today in their economic and social relationships geared up to the 
six cylinder pace which is everywhere present in the physical world 
and in business life? 

Some Characteristics of Modern Communities 

Before answering this question in terms of sound policies for com¬ 
munity institutions and organizations, it will be well to examine some 
characteristics of this modern community with the town at its center. 
Its clientele lives out in this community. Its future depends upon its 
ability to serve well this constituency. But before service can be well 
rendered, there must be some knowledge of the needs, the character¬ 
istics, and the desires of those who live in this tributary territory. 

This community area surrounding the town falls natui^y into 
three zones; the first a personal service zcfrie, the second an ccoTOinic 
service zone, and the third a specialized service zone. In order to find 
out just what services arc required in eaidh of these zones, 787 farm 
familcs in Dane, Walworth, and Waupaca Counties were personally 
visited. QuestiDna^ were asked regarding and "*why** they went 

for thirteen diff^ent kinds of goods and services. 

In the first zone nearest the town these families reported that they 
went to the town for the, educational service of the dementary or 
graded sdiool; for the religious service of the church or Bible schoed; 
for the sociability service of the dub, the lodge, or the social organiza- 
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tion; and for the economic service of the general store for groceries, 
general household and farm supplies and convenience goods. The 
reasons why they went to this or that particular town center were 
. . . they “had friends there”; they “knew folks there”; “relatives 
lived there”; “it was handy and convenient” . . . 

Here is a set of town-country relationships which are more or less 
personal^ intimate, or closc-by in character. Habit and custom play 
their parts. The service center is almost taken for granted. The 
families come into the town without giving it much thought. This 
situation is particularly true where the towns are quite small, where 
there is little or no industry, or where there has been no incorporation 
of the town. 

In the second zone, larger and extending considerably beyond but 
including the first, is the secondary or general trade zone. In this area 
the families reported that they frequented the town center for the 
economic service of the banks, the merchandising establishments, and 
the marketing agencies; for the educational service of the high school; 
for the communication service of the telephone, the mail delivery, and 
the newspaper. 

The reasons given for seeking particular towns for these services 
were “nearest town,” “prices about right,” “most convenient place,” or 
“roads are good that way.” To be sure, these farmers could and fre¬ 
quently did drive through the town in question to other towns. It 
was not the regular thing, however, so long as “prices, goods, and the 
service” stayed in line. Then too, they bought from the mail-order 
houses when the local merchants “didn^t treat you right.” But it was 
evident that the relationships of this secondary zone were less personal 
than the first They were more economic in charaaer and were more 
dq)cndcnt upon the element of accessibility—roads and distances. 

In the largest zon^ called the specialized area, the 787 farm families 
reported going to the town for the economic service of the larger de¬ 
partment store for women’s “ready to wear” and for men’s good 
clothes; for the social service of hospital or clinic; for the educational 
service of a normal or special training school; and for the sociability 
service of the spectacular motion picture show, musical concert, or 
theatrical performance. 

These families replied that when they went to the town for these 
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services, they went to this or that particular town because there was 
“a wider variety for selection,” because “the service was more expert 
and professional,” and because “the institutions were larger and better.” 
It is evident that here is a set of reasons which are not personal, nor a 
matter of nearness or convenience, nor yet a question of price or cus¬ 
tom. The himilies were willing to go farther, although less frequently, 
and perhaps to pay more in order to get what they really wanted and 
could be satisfied with. “You see, I don’t get a winter coat every year,” 
one mother said, “so I like to have a variety from which to select” 
One farmer suggested that he didn’t expect to have that sort of an 
operation again, so he had taken no chances but had gone to the 
“best hospital” of which he knew. 

But this plan of thin^ for going to one town for certain kinds of 
services and to other towns for other types of services is not confined 
to farmers and small townsmen. Business and professional men and 
their wives can easily be fotmd in the Madison stores. Madison men 
and women are seen on trains to Chicago, even though the Chamber 
of Commerce may be “putting over” a campaign for “trading in your 
home town.” The old story has truth along with its taunt, “the 
Chicago people go to New York and the New York people go to 
Paris, while the Paris people go—^wcll—write your own ticket.” 

It should now be evident that no one town and its country com¬ 
munity can live to itself. Therefore, it becomes important not only to 
know one’s own constituent community, but also to know of the re¬ 
lationships to other towns and their communities. A southern Wis¬ 
consin farmer, for example, may expea to find a small town of about 
four or five hundred population within perhaps four or five miles of 
his home. He may find a center of about a thousand or twelve hun¬ 
dred people about eight or ten miles away, but he will be driving 
through another smaller place before he gets there. If he wishes to go 
to a dty of five thousand or larger, he may have to driven on the 
averagi^ about thirty or thirty-five miles and en route will pass through 
other smaller centers. These distance^ o£ course will vary in differ¬ 
ent sections of the country. In Kansas, for example^ it was found that 
the service centers of about one thcKKand or twelve hui^red pc^niladon 
are about fifteen or twenty miles apart. In New York the smaller places 
are only about five miles distant. 
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Principles for Community Serving Institutions 

I£ the modern town-country community would realize upon its op¬ 
portunities, obviously it must begin by knowing its own characteristics 
and needs and likewise its relations with other communities, both 
large and small. 

From the standpoint of actual policies for future development of 
sound community organization, however, two principles may be sug¬ 
gested. The first is this: Specialize on reasonable tas\s. With the 
picture of the town-country community and its three service zones as 
oudined, it should not be difficult to discover the principles o£ special¬ 
ization. In such a scheme of community relations the smaller town 
cannot reasonably hope for making a success of selling dress suits, for 
example. It can, however, rout the city when it comes to selling 
overalls. Modern merchandising needs to take this principle more fully 
into account. As the changes go on in these community relations and 
in the means of communication and transportation, changes in the 
service programs of institutions will have to be made or certain agen¬ 
cies or even whole towns will find themselves on a side track—out of 
a job. 

A corollary of this specialization principle is also of importance. 
One agency or one town center cannot successfully evade responsibility 
for services which by all reasonable evidence belongs to it. Many 
local communities have evidendy been attempting to do this of late in 
the matter of organized recreation. The results have not been fortu¬ 
nate. They have been turning their young people over to other towns 
or to private, profit-seeking agencies, where social control was at its 
minimum, instead of adjusting themselves to changed needs and ren¬ 
dering this reasonable service themselves where social control could be 
at its best 

The principle of specializing on reasonable tasks can perhaps be 
more dearly imderstood if it can be applied to certain service in¬ 
stitutions in which every town and its community are vitally interested. 
What institutions may a town of a certain size and with certain 
community relations reasonably expect to make successful? Obviously 
certain fundamental considerations, such as volume of business, units, 
costs, over-head, maximum service, will have to be taken into ac¬ 
count. Suppose one were to call such items unit requirements. This 
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idea of unit requirements has long since been recognized in the field 
of such production institutions as creamery, cheese factory, or gas 
plant- Is its importance less for social institutions giving community 
service? 

When certain unit requirements can be agreed upon, the next and 
even the more important question is their translation into community 
units of people, into service areas, and into social costs. For the sake 
of illustration, three institutions will be taken. A set of unit re¬ 
quirements for each has been worked out in cooperation with the 
specialist in each of the fields. The community implications were 
determined by making a special study of eight Wisconsin counties. 

The High School Unit 

The service unit for the high school is the pupil. The number 
cannot fall far below loo and have a good working unit. To have 
this many children of high school age, 1,250 people on the average 
are needed. This number of people, exclusive of places over 3,000 
in the eight counties studied, would require an area of about 41 
square miles, just a little more than the ordinary township. The 
total costs per service unit, the pupil, would be $113. Since only 80 
per cent of this total was raised from local sources, the costs per 
capita to the people in the district would be $7.20, and the rate per 
dollar of the assessed valuation would be 3.7 mills. This is exactly 
half the rate used by the eight schools. This presupposes that ail 
children of high school age attend schooL This opportunity needs 
to be provided but, with only a 50 per cent attendance, which is 
about the average, the population and the area of the distria would 
need to be doubled and the rate of taxation could again be cut in 
halt 

The Library Unit 

The service unit for the library is the circulating book, and 30,oc»^ 
is considered the lower limit for gcx>d service possibilities. The costs 
on the basis of this unit would be 23 cents. With a rate of $100 
per capita, in order to raise a $4,000 biK%et, an equal number of 

^olmncs arcnhaied. Sac Fair, £. M. A soit for library accrkie. Wigoomio library 
Bulfedn 3 z:x 72 - 4 . |aly 
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people would be needed. This many people would require an area 
of about 133 square miles. If the whole of this budget were to be raised 
by local taxes, the rate would be only one-half of a mill for the as¬ 
sessed valuation of this area. 

The Hospital Unit 

The service unit for the hospital is the bed. About 30 beds were 
considered necessary for one institution. At least $4.00 was to be 
allowed for the daily per capita cost of the patients. At the rate 
of five beds per i, 000 people, a population of 6,000 would be needed 
for the 30-bed hospital. They would distribute themselves over an 
area of about 200 square miles. The census figures showed that 
about 65 per cent of the hospital costs are borne by the patients 
themselves. Therefore, the cost to the community would be $2.10 
per capita, or i.i mills on the assessed valuation, if this balance were 
to be raised by local taxation. 

The purpose has not been to put emphasis upon these or any 
other sets of figures but rather upon the necessity of considering unit 
requirements in any plan of community building, through a plan of 
undertaking and of carrying through reasonable tasks. 

The second principle of community service is this: Equalize op¬ 
portunities and responsibilities. By all means, farmers and their 
families want and need their own organizations, but it has become 
evident by these studies that they cannot hope to maintain successfully 
such institutions as high school, library, or hospital, without taking 
the neighboring towns into their plans. These town centers appear 
at too frequent intervals to be left out of the picture when unit re¬ 
quirements are considered. It should further be evident that not 
every town can reasonably hope to have every sort of an institution 
located within its own corporate limits. 

Is it too much then to urge that when needs have been discovered 
and when reasonable tasks have been determined upon by the use 
of the measuring stick of unit requirements, opportimities and re¬ 
sponsibilities within this community should be equalized.? To say 
that this principle is operating today is to admit one^s ignorance of 
the situation. Community relations have changed, but institutions, 
plans of government and systems of taxation lag behind. 
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The library as a community institution can be used for illustra¬ 
tion. ... A recent study* by the American Library Association 
indicates that less than 20% of rural population have library service 
of their ovi^n, while 94% of urban dwellers have such service. In 
order to equalize this situation, it would seem that rather aggressive 
policies should be put into action. People too often think of a library 
in terms of a building, A library in the true sense is a service of 
books, magazines, bulletins, periodicals, pictures, maps, charts, ex¬ 
hibits, slides, or any other sort of needed information in circulation— 
out where people live and work. Rural people too often think of 
a library as the sole possession of the city man. . . . 

Not only do individuals and families living in the country need 
more and better library service, but rural schools and farmer or 
community organizations need it even more seriously. . . . 

Farmer and community organizations need a service much larger 
than they can afford within their own local membership. There arc 
plays for the winter dramatic activities; music for the community 
orchestra and chorus; topics and materials for the local and com¬ 
munity debates; slides and films for community meetings; books 
and magazines for the preparation of discussion on public issues; 
and helps and suggestions for boys’ and girls’ club work. The farmer 
and his family need their own organizations. They need informa¬ 
tion by which these organizations can be made worth while. 

To equalize such opportunities and responsibilities [community 
plans] need to be initiated. Only two possible plans will be sug¬ 
gested here. By the first, towns might join forces with their country 
community. This joining might be informal or formal and l^;aL 
In the informal plan the town librarian might institute a service to 
schools and organizations in the specialize service area of the town. 
Those receiving the service should be willing to pay at least a fair 
proportion of the cost. In the formal or legal plan a law such as the 
Wisconsin Community Organization law** might be used. This 
kw provides in brief for community centers and commu n ity houses 
for contiguous territory containing an area of not less than sixteen 
square miles or a pc^mlation c£ at least five hundred inhabitantsL 
It provides for submissioii of the matter to votes of people by ciec- 

*A. L. A. CjfBtniiiiex oa Ulxraiy extenskm. Utaxf a rtni si nn . A. L. A. 1926.— Ei, 

••Stats, 19x95. 937-1 to 937 -I 5 J 45ZS 41 id 4ir. 
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tion; for a community board consisting of director, treasurer and 
clerk for a term of three years; and for a tax not to exceed nine 
mills to provide, equip, and maintain the community house. Such 
town<ountry community plan, however, has a number of obvious 
limitations. The circulation unit may still be too small. Not all 
towns could be made the center of such a unit. Some rural territory 
in the county is likely to be left out entirely. It is difficult to initiate 
and to administer a plan in which both parties to the agreement 
do not come together on an equal basis. Some towns already have 
library buildings. The country man is not enthusiastic about as¬ 
suming the town man’s tax burdens. 

By the second plan, whole counties might organize to form a 
library service unit. Such a county system places the service of books 
and information materials in every community center and in every 
school. Such books or materials are shifted about and each unit made 
to render a larger service than can be hoped for in small circula¬ 
tion plants. The librarian under such a system becomes an employee 
and servant of the whole. She is not behind a desk or in charge of 
a reading room, she is out where the people live; she is keeping in 
touch with the book needs and wants of the local centers. 

All the people in the county, under such a plan, should regard 
the library as their own. It is difficult to arouse enthusiasm unless 
a sense of possession is created. It allows of town and country co¬ 
operation, It is difficult to visualize such a plan without such co-opera¬ 
tion. Good roads lead to the town. Other social institutions 
are located there. Wealth from the farms has flowed into the town 
and is centralized there. This wealth should expect to contribute 
its share of service to the commimity roimdabout, lest the springs 
of more wealth dry up. The economy argument should be given 
its place. If each community separately, or if the coimtry section of 
the larger town-country community is called upon to maintain its 
own system, duplication in equipment, personnel and books is hard 
to avoid. As in business^ it is the higher circulation which cuts 
down the unit costs. In the larger area the costs are spread more 
widely and greater resources are made available to the local com¬ 
munity and to the local individuaL 

A third plan might be argued irom some of the same premises 
as have been suggested, namely, that c£ equalizing upon a state-wide 
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basis. Whatever can be shown to contribute to the welfare and the 
education of the whole citizenship must of necessity be the concern 
of the commonwealth itself. This principle is being recognized by 
states in the matter of their rural schools. In the case of the library 
the state need not be the administration unit. The larger community 
or the county as pointed out might well assume such responsibilities, 
but the state might well consider ways and means of still further 
equalizing this form of educational service. 

Recommendcaions of Southern Leaders 

As suggested in the introduction to this section, the library sertnee 
of the future will not be organized as a thing apart but wUl be 
integrated with the public services of the community. Red com¬ 
munity organization presupposes the interrelation of sodd, etdturd 
and educationd services laid upon a poUtied area in which the public 
income is matched with the cost of the wanted services. 

No better basis for such an interrelation of organizations can be 
prepared than that offered by the Conference of Southern Leaders 
held at the University of North Carolina in April, rpjy. Because 
of the significance of this conference we have reprinted here the 
conclusions and recommendations which give a basis of modem 
library service over wide areas. Even though the recommendations 
are stated in terms of **the South” they are widely applicable and can 
be interpreted in terms of conditions in other areas. 

1. The continued existence of a democratic society depends upon 
the maintenance of the educational, cultural, and social institu* 
tions which promote general education and wholesome 

living. These arc schools, colleges, universities, libraries, (33) ^933 
museums, churches, and other character 4 :)uilding institu¬ 
tions and agencies for health and welfare. The services of these 
institutions must be prcserveci 

2. The South has the capacity to support all social and cukural in¬ 
stitutions necessary to a civilized society. Its natural lesouFces 
are unequaled in any other section of tfae country and only proper 
social and economk planning is required for the realization of 
adequate educational, cultural, and social welfare services ftx 
all its dtizens. 
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3. The importance and the necessity for economy in all govern¬ 
mental and other public services are recognized. Such economy 
should be constructive rather than destructive. It should be ap¬ 
preciated that as a result of the depression, the demands upon the 
social and cultural services of the government have increased 
rather than lessened; this is particularly true in the case of libraries. 

4. Reorganization of local government to eliminate waste and ef¬ 
fect economy through reduction in operating cost, instead of 
through elimination of essential services, should be the first line of 
attack. 

5. Abolition of the spoils system and substitution of the merit system 
in the selection of public officials is the first requisite of a sound 
program of constructive economy in government. 

6. The necessity for enlarging the areas of public administration 
in local government in the South is recognized. Consolidation 
of counties or consolidation of functions as between counties is 
particularly recommended as a solution to this problem. At¬ 
tention is called to the possibilities for economy through improved 
administrative methods, such as centraliaicd purchasing and ade¬ 
quate budgetary control 

7. Reorganization of the internal structure of the units of local 
government to centralize responsibility is a real need. 

8. Free public library service is an indispensable part of a well- 
rounded program of community life. It strengthens and extends 
appreciation of the cultural and spiritual values of life; it diffuses 
information and ideas necessary to the present welfare and future 
advancement of a community; it offers to every citizen the means 
of self-education throughout life. Inasmuch as so many govern¬ 
mental units in every southern state are apparendy unable at 
present to support public library service it is reasonable to look 
to each state to organize, administer, and support a state-wide 
system of public library service. 

9. It is apparent that a need exists in every community for machin¬ 
ery which will make possible adequate consideration of the in¬ 
terests of the entire community, rather than of special groups. 
We urge the formation of a citizens’ council in every co mmunit y, 
such council to be composed of representatives of all the influential 
organizations in the community. A citizens* council should study 
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the problems of local government, evaluate the various services 
in the light of the community interest and work out a compre¬ 
hensive plan for reduction of expenditures based upon the elim¬ 
ination of waste, with the preservation of essential services* 

We commend the advances made possible by benefactions of 
individuals and foundations; through the cooperation of the 
press, the radio, and other agencies of publicity; of government 
officials and of many local and national organizations* Continued 
and increased interest and activities on the part of these friends 
of culture are the hope of maintaining these advances in the 
present economic crisis and of assuring the cultural development 
demanded by the new social order. 
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1 IBRARY service is worth promoting only when it aims at meet¬ 
ing readers* needs by organizing and mobilizing the best serv- 
wi ices of print and when such effort is on an adequate scale* 
If we grant the need of hQoJ{s for the people^ the methods of or^ 
ganization of boo\ service must be considered* Preceding actual or¬ 
ganization for library service there must be an understanding of the 
political, economic and social conditions of the area—those factors 
which have been presented in the foregoing section. Phis is best ob¬ 
tained by a survey* 

After the Survey comes the Campaign with its cooperation of loccd 
groups sometimes finding expression in Citizen/ Library Movements, 
and the Publicity necessary for poptdar understanding of the ends 
to be accomplished* 

In the following section only one article has been included on 
surveying the district for library service. Phis outlines the most perti¬ 
nent facts and suggests the approaches to the information.* A knowl¬ 
edge of the community, as considered in the previous section on 
The Structure of the Community, applies not only to an initial 
\nowledge of the social and political organization but is also neces¬ 
sary for the continued understanding of the groups for which the 
service is planned. 

*An7 surrey for IHnrary service should of course discover such informatioii on the 
comnHinity as is indicated in Long^s Ceasay library service and in Wheeler’s library 
and the eomsmmityj^Ed. 
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The County Library Suruey 

As the subject implies this paper will not deal with methods of 
obtaining the county levy, with methods of county work, the number 
of stations, how the books arc transported and eared for, 
(34) 1921 etc, but will be an attempt to consider the most important 
points which the librarian or extension librarian, if the staff 
be large, must have in mind in planning the county service. 

If a man thinks of locating a branch of his business in a territory 
he first looks over the ground carefully to see whether or not a branch 
in this location will pay. 

As librarians, we feel of course that rural extension pays; but 
do our patrons feel that they arc getting the worth of their money? 
Have we planned our county work after a careful study of the 
community? Are our stations located in the places where they will 
be most used? Arc the right kinds of books included? Points to 
be studied before establishing the service may be indicated as follows; 

Map 

The first requisite is a good map. I suppose that most of the 
counties in Indiana now have fairly good maps. The Ford Map 
Company of Indianapolis has lately begun its county map work in 
Indiana.* It just recently finished a map of our county. The company 
gave our library an extra paper copy, into which we can stick tacks 
showing stations to our hearts’ content. The map man may have 
established a bad precedent. 

Another map which will prove really more hdjrful is the one 
issued by the U. S. Post Office Dq>artment for rural ddivery service: 
The department has issued them for most counties. They arc on a 
good scales show mail routes and roads, and have a dot for every 
house:, even naming the owners of quite a number. Each post office 
has one of these maps which one might inspect before ordering. ,« . 

The map helps to visualize the extent erf the service needed In 
studying it there are many points to conskfor; 

How many square miles docs the territory contain? 

*Foni Map Cooqiaiiy b noc listed is HiocQas* Re;giBtEr ntm. It k suggested tint: tbe 
county sunreyor be cociul t ed in to tSie best map* 
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Are all points about equidistant from central library or are some far 
beyond its natural radius? 

Arc there any towns or villages in the district and what is their 
location? 

Is county closely settled or the reverse? (A good map gives names 
of farm owners, from which size of farms can be ascertained.) 

Are there any natural features, such as large rivers or hills, which 
may divide the county both physically and also in community life? 

What are the railroad facilities? 

What are the principal roads, the chief lines of travel? 

Are schools consolidated or is one located in each school district? 
(If the map does not show all the schools, this information may be 
obtained from the county superintendent.) 

Communic.ation 

We will now say that the librarian has the county thoroughly 
in mind from a study of the map. Probably the point to be investigated 
next would be means of communication. 

Is the road system well developed or have the roads remained as 
they “grew”? 

Are the roads improved? This factor is of the greatest importance 
if the library is planning to run a book truck. Roads extend or limit 
the boundaries of a community and almost all social intercourse and 
business depend upon them. A bad piece of road may cut a community 
in two during the winter and spriug months. 

The railroads in a county arc of less importance since so many 
people have automobiles. 

Are the small towns connected by rail with the town which contains 
the central library? 

Are train schedules so arranged that members of the staflE can make 
connections if stations are under the direct supervision of the central 
library? 

Automdbilc stage lines are to be found in almost all parts of the 
country. What towns and districts do these connect? 

We take for granted the rural mail ddivery which makes it pos¬ 
sible to send books out at any time. 

Libraries could not do without the telephone in these busy times 
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Is the whole county covered by one telephone system or is it neces¬ 
sary to pay toll to some districts? 

Ek) most of the farmers have telephones ? 


Newspapers 

The place newspapers play in the life of communities cannot be 
overlooked. Almost everyone has time to look over the paper. 

To what extent are the newspapers, published in the central town, 
read over the county? 

Are any other papers published in the county? 

What is the circulation of each of these and what is the zone which 
each covers? 


Population 

No library can serve a county efficiendy unless the people them¬ 
selves, their occupations, their diversions, are known. We are apt to 
think that all county work will be among agricultural districts, but 
this is not always the case. 

How many people are to be served? This is important, for the 
amount of income which the library needs, the number of beoks to 
be purchased, the additions to the staff, depend to a great extent upon the 
number of readers to be served, . . . 

How large are the towns and villages? 

What territory docs each of these towns serve as a market or social 
center? What is the drawing power of each? 

Do the people in these communities visit the central town at fre¬ 
quent intervals—or do they make the trip only at tax-jKiying time or 
to hear a political speech? 

What nationalities predominate? 

Are any people in new district already users of a library? Fre- 
quendy such readers arc of great assistance in promoting further 
library privileges. 

Are any districts antagonistic to plans supported by other districts? 
This may sound pessimistic but districts are like individuals, prone 
to squabble. 
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Industries and Resources 

The character of the population and hence the work of the library 
is afiected by the natural resources and industries of a county. Dif¬ 
ferent industries draw various types of workman. The clientele of a 
library may suddenly be changed by the discovery of oil, of a mine, or 
the establishment of some new manufacturing plant. 

What are the chief sources of income-mining, manufacturing, 
oil wells, farming, stock raising, etc,? 

Are any corporations doing systematic welfare work for their em¬ 
ployees? If so, are there any facilities for reading? 

Are the farmers of the conservative kind who “don’t need any book 
lamin’ ” or are the younger, hence “book broken” men, taking hold? 

Schools 

The schools have always been one of the first aids to which libraries 
have turned in beginning extension work. For what the children like 
and advertise, “goes.” The county map has already shown the location 
of many of the schools but for exact information other sources arc 
to be consulted. 

What is the attitude of the county superintendent toward the li¬ 
brary? Is he willing to advise the librarian with regard to the book 
needs of the schools? (The superintendent and teachers can also fre¬ 
quently give valuable information about the characteristics of certain 
neighborhoods.) 

In what condition arc the school libraries? This is a short question 
to ask but a long one to answer. It means visits to the schools them¬ 
selves and inspection of the books. 

Will the schools buy the reference books and let the library supply 
books for collateral reading and general circulation? 

Are township and coimty institutes held where the librarian may 
tell what the library desires to do and also receive suggestions from 
the teachers? 


Organizations for Pleasure and Profit 
It is the business of the library to serve its community both at 
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work and at play. The librarian must know the social organizatioiis 
both among the parents and children* 

Are there neighborhood clubs, woman’s clubs, granges, lodges, pig 
and corn clubs, boy scouts, girl scouts, debating societies, Y.M. or 
Y. W. C- A.’s? Where arc these located; and which, if any, dominate 
each district? 

Have the farmers any cooperative associations? 

Arc moving picture theaters located in any o£ the towns? How 
often and when are these open? 

Have any of the small towns cigar stores and pool rooms, or any 
other loafing places for young men? 


Churches 

No survey of a county is complete if the churches arc omitted. 
In many districts the church is the center about which all activities 
revolve. The minister is an authority on local conditions and generally 
is a patron of the central library. Young people and older ones as 
well, who arc not connected with any other organizations, arc in the 
Sunday School 

How many churches are in the county? 

Have any of them Sunday School libraries? , . , 

Other Institutions 

Conditions in various parts of the county diflEcr but there are institu¬ 
tions in common, with which it pays the library to keep in touch. 

Arc any hospitals, settlement houses, industrial schools, penal farms, 
poor farms, prisons, etc, located in county? 

Do these contain libraries for the use of all? 


Farmer/ Institutes end County Fairs 

Special exhibits at large gatherings arc often of adverrising value. 
Ajtc farmers* institutes hdd? Are they townriiip instimtes or 
county, or both? When? Who manages them? 

Is a county fair hdd eadb year? 
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Is the county fair all races, or is the exhibit part equally well 
planned? 


County Agent 

The agricultural needs of a county are known to no one better than 
to the county agent. Has the county a county agent? 

Is the agent one who will refer the fanners to books and bulletins 
which can be secured from the library? 

Is he willing to have the library show its literature with his ex¬ 
hibits at institutes and county fairs? • . . 

County Nurse 

Has the county a county nurse? 

Is she acquainted with the resources of the library so that she can 
tell the people of helpful books and pamphlets? 

Climate 

We may consider the people, the industries, the schools, and the 
various other factors which aflFect the activities of the library, but 
there is one thing which cannot be eliminated, which we must take 
as it comes, and that is the weather. The advisability of running 
a book-truck depends upon whether it can be used for the greater 
part of the year. The following weather observations might be taken 
into consideration. 

What is the lowest temperature in winter? (We won’t ask the maxi¬ 
mum in summer but take it for granted that a librarian does not 
mind the heat.) 

Are there many days of continued cold? 

Do heavy snow storms occur often, which block the roads? 

What is the precipitation from rain or melted snow? 

And, last but not least—How many rainy days arc there each 
month? 

By the time the librarian has investigated all these conditions (and 
the others which I have probably omitted) it seems that she would 
be a bureau of information. But isn’t that exactly what she needs to 
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be in order to see that her library renders effective service: After the 
county survey has been made and all information is at hand, after the 
county’s library needs have been ascertained, it is time for the librarian, 
with the close cooperation of her library board and library staff, to 
decide upon a program for expansion. Service so planned should make 
the county library a paying investment in every sense of the word. 

Campaigns 

After the Survey comes the Campaign, 

Laying the foundation for service through the means of campaigns 
is an essential step in organization. Wise planning, thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the area, an understanding of human nature, are necessary 
for the successful campaign. Various approaches to the situation are 
presented in the articles in this section. 

Every popular movement may be carried toward success by a song. 

Reuben and Rachel 

Reuben, Reuben, Fve been thinking 
What a grand world this would be 
If our books were all assembled 
In a County Li-brar-y. 

Oh my goodness gracious, Rachel, 

You’ve said a mouthful now to me. 

Don’t keep talking, but get busy. 

Boost for a County Li-brar-y. 

Reuben, Reuben, Fve been thinking 
What a sad life we would lead 
If we had no books about us. 

None to borrow, none to read. 

Rachel, Rachel, Fve been thmking 
Men would have a quiet time 
If the women’d all start reading, 

’Stead of talking all the dme. 
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Reuben, Reuben, stop your teasing, 
I£ you’ve any love for me 
You will spend all your spare hours 
Hustling for that li-brar-y. 

Rachel, if you’ll just keep quiet 
I will spend the rest of life 
Hooting for a County Library 
Just to please my kids and wife. 


Planning a Campaign 

The problem of a county library campaign is the same as that of an 
advertising and selling campaign in a mercantile business. It must 
convince the public of the value of library service and must arouse 
enthusiasm to the point where people are willing to pur- 
(36) 1920 chase such service by an increase in taxes. The county li¬ 
brary campaign must therefore make use of all the arts and 
wiles of a good salesman for it would be difficult to interest an angel 
in the latest style of halo when he knew it meant an increase in 
taxes. 

The initiative in any campaign is likely to come from a librarian 
as the person already convinced of the desirability of the county instead 
of the city as a taxing and administrative unit. The problem is then 
to convince the library board, other libraries in the county, the voters 
and the county court,* which reflects and acts upon the wishes of the 
voters. 

The librarian who is contemplating a county campaign should 
become thoroughly familiar with the reports of library work in states 
which have a county library law, with the reports of coimty libraries 
which operate under conditions similar to those which exist locally, 
and with the growth of the county library movement throughout the 
country. 

Library boards are naturally most interested in ways and means and 
in the establishment and extension of library service. In presenting 
the county library idea to them it is unnecessary to go into administra- 

*Coiinty court is the name used in Oregon to designate the executive officers of tint 
county known dsewbere as county commisdoners, board of county supervisors, etc. 
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tivc detail. A simple summary of the virtues of the system as proved 
in other places will be sufficient Emphasis should be placed upon 
the fact that the county system means more books and a lower local 
tax rate. It will probably not be difficult to convince any library board 
of the theoretical desirability of a county system, but they arc sure 
to ask the practical question, “Is this the right time for a campaign?” 
The librarian must be able to supply them with the most recent in¬ 
formation as to the assessed valuation of all property in the county, 
present tax rate, amount needed for county library service, rate of 
tax required to supply the needed amount and, most important of 
all, the condition of the county finances. If a county is already loaded 
to the limit with debt and its tax rate and assessed valuation arc high 
so that it is a struggle to meet current interest and school bills each 
year, the signs are against a successful county library campaign. But 
if the ratio of assessed to real valuation is low, crops are good and there 
is a comfortable margin each year for the building of good roads, 
there is a fair chance that the cost of a couple of blocks of the said 
good roads may be diverted to the cause of books for everybody. In 
any case the library board, not the librarian, will decide upon the 
advisability of a campaign. 

Many county library laws designate cither the county seat or the 
largest town in the county as the place where the county library 
shall be located. There arc usually other libraries in the county and 
they must be handled most tactfully, for their opposition would be 
fatal to the cotmty movement. Local pride and ancient jealousies 
must be met and disarmed for the sake of cooperation. The smaller 
libraries must be convinced that the county system will be all gain 
and no loss to them. They must especially be reassured upon the 
subject of their continued control of their own aflEairs. They must 
understand that local matters arc entirely under t heir own control, 
that the county library will suggest and advise but never compd 
changes and that the county system will mean more new books with¬ 
out any additionai cost for putting them upon the sbdves^ more cur¬ 
rent magasdnes, a good-si^ed reference collection near at hand and the 
services of a thoroughly trained librarian upon requesi^^ 

Voters in the town where the county library is to be located will 
be easily convinced by the arguments that the new system will mean 
a larger library, more new boc^cs, and another point of coixtact with 
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the people in other parts of the county. Any alert merchant knows 
that there is a direct connection between new books and new bonnets 
when both are to be obtained in the same place and one is free. Voters 
in the smaller towns and in the country will usually be convinced by 
the mere offer of good books free. They know their own need, but it 
is well also to emphasize the factor of free transportation and to 
give them definite information as to the establishment of local 
branches, farm and home libraries, individual service by parcel post, 
and the figures which show the low cost of the service offered. 

The county court is the last group to be convinced and, under 
the Oregon law, the most important because it is the only one which 
can act. There is only one forceful argument with a county court, 
that is, “The people of the county want county library service.” 
Arguments which deal with the virtues of the county system are use¬ 
ful merely as explanation. The argument that counts is favorable 
public opinion and the people in charge of the campaign must create 
this favorable public opinion and then focus it with the glare of an 
electric headlight upon the members of the county court. 

In organizing a campaign with this end in view the first step is 
a heart to heart talk and a thorough understanding with the local 
editors. Conferences must be held also with the boards of other 
libraries in the county so that no friction may arise from lack of 
understanding. 

A get-together meeting of some kind with representatives from 
all parts of the county should be planned at the very outset of the 
public campaign. Invitations will be sent to prominent people and 
those who have proved themselves good workers. A suggestive list 
of names can be compiled from clubwomen, chairmen of Red Cross 
chapters, leaders of Home Demonstration projects, executives of farm 
bureaus and granges, prominent business men and the like. The 
conference meeting may take any convenient form. In Jackson 
County we thought that a good meal would produce a receptive state 
of mind and invited the representatives to a luncheon as guests of the 
library board. After the meal there was a very informal meeting at 
which the plan was explained and discussed and the representatives 
were pledged to help by organizing and acting as chairmen of local 
committees in their own parts of the county. 
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The business of the local committees is to distribute printed pub¬ 
licity, insert news notes of the campaign in local papers, make personal 
visits, circulate petitions and write to or call upon the members of the 
county court In Jackson County we circulated two petition forms, 
one for taxpayers and the other for nontaxpaying voters. The forms 
were of the simplest, merely stating desire for county library service 
and willingness to pay the two-tenths of a mill tax necessary to suppon 
it. At the head of each sheet was listed the aaual amount that the 
tax would raise on assessments of one, five and ten thousand dollars, 
respectively. 

Toward the end of the campaign news interest and outside au¬ 
thority may be introduced by inviting a speaker from the state library 
or the state library commission to address meetings in the more 
important towns and to talk with the members of the county court. 

When the plan and purpose of the campaign have once been made 
clear and a provisional budget submitted to show how the desired 
funds are to be used, it is well for the backers of the campaign to 
let the county court alone, but see to it that the people over the county 
are constantly reminding them that favorable action is expected of 
them. There should be a constant and persistent stream of letters, 
phone calls, and personal interviews directed upon each member of 
the county court until he is convinced that opposition to the county 
library plan will mean serious trouble with his constituents. 

Under the Oregon law where action rests with the county court 
there is no use in convincing a voter unless that conviction is registered 
with the county court. The aim of the campaign managers should be 
to induce every prominent taxpayer and voter in the county to “talk 
to the oourL*’ 

There are two high-water marks in the campaign—the meeting 
of the court when the tentative budget is prepared, and the public 
budget meeting when the budget is adopted in its final form. The 
first is probably the most important because no item not included on 
the tentative budget can be expected on the final budget The closest 
watch must be kept at this time, for if the court has any intention 
of quiedy blocking the scheme this is its best opportunity. Any such 
symptems should be treated promptly with external applications of 
protest from all classes and oommunitks of voters. 
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The public budget meeting will be marked by the presentation of 
petitions and a delegation of representatives from all parts of the 
county. All this is for effect. It has little weight in the decision 
but indicates public interest and protects the court from criticism. 

Throughout the campaign the county superintendent of schools 
is likely to prove the best friend of the movement. He knows the 
sad need for books which exists among country children and, while 
his office will probably prevent his taking an aedve part in the cam¬ 
paign, he will help by granting time for a talk at teachers' institute, 
by interesting the school district authorities, and in a dozen other 
ways. 

General publicity which must be planned and handled by the initia¬ 
ting library and its board must necessarily be adapted to local con¬ 
ditions, but it must seek out every possible approach to public interest 
and approval. There will be a series of articles in the papers, addresses 
before clubs, teachers’ institute and other organizations. Perhaps a 
popular minister may mention the matter in one of his sermons. Com- 
merical clubs and lodges are best reached through talks by members 
of their own organization. Business men may be canvassed for their 
signatures to the petition. The signatures are of comparatively litde 
importance but the chance to explain the county library plan to these 
men is invaluable. Representatives with petitions should attend the 
county fair, farm bureau picnic^ cattlemen’s and lumbermen’s meetings, 
everywhere in fact that a five minute explanatory talk will be per¬ 
mitted. R^cence and modesty are no assets in a publicity campaign. 

Printed publicity sheets may be distributed. These should outline 
the plan, state the cost in dollars and in tax increase, and present 
the tangible results to each community in the county by means of 
plain figures which anyone can understand. 

Each county must and will devise publicity schemes which appeal 
particularly to its own people, but the greatest and most potent argu¬ 
ment, the one which appeals to all classes of the community, is that 
the county library brings books to the boy on the farm. You all 
know the story of Abraham Lincoln and the borrowed book. The 
whole argument for a county library is in that story; even the advan¬ 
tages of free transportation are brought out. There is nothing the 
crabbed taxpayer may say that can destroy its appeal to American 
sentiment and ideaUsnu It convinces. 
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Arousing the Public Conscience 

The situation in each locality is best interpreted by local public 
opinion. To support the movement, to create a representative body, 
and to secure the desired service for the area. Citizens* Councils have 
been organized, 

"*Spea\ing As a Citizen" Mr, Williamson, managing editor of the 
World and News-Star, Monroe, Louisiana, in an address says: 

. * • It is as a citizen, conscious of the fundamental importance of 
reading good books as an element in the education of adults as well 
as the youth of our land, that I want to consider the problem of 
extending library service to those individuals and those 
(37) 1932 communities denied an essential privilege which should be 
theirs and which can be theirs if our citizenship as a whole 
is awakened to its responsibility in the discharge of an imperative 
obligation. 

Let me propound this proposition: “The free and equal access 
to good books for every citizen of America is a right of citizen¬ 
ship.” 

That is a broad assertion, but I am persuaded it is fundamentally 
sound. I am convinced that a courageous facing of the facts of illiter¬ 
acy prevalent throughout the entire country will justify the conclusion 
that unless some system of supplemental education is established 
which will be available to every individual outside the schoolroom 
and after the school term is finished, growing weaknesses in our 
structure of civilization will develop eventually into the proportions 
<rf disaster- Free and equal access to good books is the simplest and 
the most logical form through which such a system of supplemental 
education could be provided. 

. . . My own experience and convictions assure me that the library 
is far more than just an incident in our social, economic, and oxn- 
munity life. Suppose, for a moment, that we should be deprived of 
any access to good books. Suppose that every library should be de¬ 
stroyed and the printii^ press ocmsigDcd to oblivioni What would be 
the effect on our civilization? What would become of the churdb 
life, the home life, the schools, the industriest, the arts, the sdcnces? 
The situation would be utterly appalling and could be compared only 
with that black period in human history so significantly described as 
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"the dark ages,” when books were few and were shut up in cloistered 
monasteries, and the progress of mankind was turned into retrogres¬ 
sion. Only when books were made accessible and when reading be¬ 
came general did man come to understand the meaning of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

. . . There must be an arousing of the public conscience to the 
paramount importance of bringing this essential element of human 
progress into the lives of people in the small towns of the country, 
into the remote regions, into the hills and into the swamps, into every 
section where men and women are craving—^perhaps not consciously, 
but genuinely, nevertheless—^for the stimulation and inspiration that 
are possible through the medium of good books; that they may enjoy 
the right of living more abundantly and that they may become more 
intelligent and useful citizens. 

If the American people have not yet come to realize this imperative 
call—and it is certain they have not—then it is necessary that we who 
do realize it shall provoke a movement that will reach down into the 
public consciousness, twist and turn it until it will be compelled 
to come up gasping to ask, “What is it ail about?” 

How is it to be done? What influence can be exerted that will 
stimulate the public mind to the grave need of the hour, so that 
concerted and definite activity vrill be brought to bear in solving the 
problem? I believe that in the Citizens’ Library Movement we have 
such an agency. 

. . . Who shall undertake the task? It must not be presumed that 
it is a task for librarians or trustees. We cannot ask them to assume 
the burden of informing the public of this insistent need. The re¬ 
action to such a program would be to invoke the cry of “self-in¬ 
terest.” Agencies entirely outside the library service must be enlisted 
to stimulate popular interest in the library as a necessary community 
asset 

Thcre is nothing complicated about the project. It is simply a 
matter of organizing volunteer effort among those who sense the 
importance of the problem. The plan has been worked out in North 
Carolina. It is feasible and practical for every state. This year the 
Louisiana Library Association has adopted the program as one of its 
major projects. 
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Citizens Should Organize 

The organization o£ a citizens’ movement itself is simple. It em¬ 
braces the services of a few officers who have proved their intelligent 
and loyal interest in library service. There should be a chairman in 
each parish or county, who would organize community and county 
groups of men and w'omen willing to help in the effort to focus public 
attention on libraries and the need for extending the library service 
to those sections of the community or county where no such service 
exists. Such an organization can do invaluable work in impressing 
on members of legislatures the need of supporting financially the 
state library commissions where these have been organized and in 
helping to create commissions in states where none now exists. 

Educators, public officials, legislators, leaders in industrial, business, 
and professional life, can be brought into the field of effort once they 
are led to realize the beneficent results which will accrue to the whole 
social, commerical, and cultural fabric. An impetus can be given to 
the movement through the cooperation of men’s service clubs, literary 
clubs, women’s clubs, community clubs—all sorts of groups which are 
composed of men and women of vision and action, who arc already 
banded together in endeavors for the general welfare. 

Need I speak for the newspapers? They arc and always have been 
willing to lend their great and potent force to any program that will 
promote the public good. This is true of the country weekly news¬ 
papers as it is true of the journals in larger centers of population. 

The need is manifrat. A proved program has been established. All 
that remains is that the citizens themselves assume the responsibility of 
fostering a movement that concerns the welfare of every individual 
and every community in the land. 

. . . Never before in the history of mankind has there been so 
great a necessity for right thinking as a guide for straightforward 
action among individuals, communities, and nations, and never before 
has there been a greater need for putting into the hands of people of all 
classes and conditions the means which will equip human minds for 
the great tasks of this hour. The library and its concomitant, good books, 
supply that means. The obligation rests upon every dtizen of the na¬ 
tion to lend his utmost endeavor to farilitatc the function of the library. 
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Citizens* Library Movements 

A brief history of the Citizens* Library Movement is given in the 
following summary issued by the American Library Association, Li¬ 
brary Extension Board. 

The ultimate objective of citizens’ committees is usually the estab¬ 
lishment of county, regional or other large unit rural library service. 

Maintenance of the essential services of existing libraries 
(38) 1932 is naturally being stressed at this time of indiscriminate 
slashing of public expenditures. . . • 

. . . The following procedure is suggested for the organization erf 
citizens’ library movements: 

1. Get many people from all sections of the state to join. Get people to 
talk libraries and to realize the need for improved library service. 

2. Reach all organis^ations, such as the women’s club; parent-teacher 
associations; the men’s clubs, such as the Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Civitan; the business and professional women’s clubs; the 
American Association of University Women; the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

3. Choose wisely your chairman —a man who has many contacts, who 
talks well, who has vision. 

4. Choose a strong vice-chairmaiL 

5. Divide the state into districts, with district chairmen and district 
meetings. 

6. Have a good publicity committee to keep the plan before the people. 

7. Work not only for better libraries, both local and county, but work 
for a state project, state aid, and federal aid. 

8. Have resolutions passed by organizations and publish these resolu¬ 
tions, 

9. Publish a handbook of information on conditions and distribute it 
widely. 

The first Citizens* Library Movement was organized in 'North 
Carolina in 7929. It had its inception at a Meeting of the North 
Carolina Library Association after a stirring address by Eran\ P. 
Graham (now President of the University of North Carolina). A 
resolution was passed declaring for **a library campaign for education 
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and promotion of library growth in North Carolina*' and a committee 
was appointed to plan the campaign^ Following this, committees on 
finance and publicity were appointed and a speakers' bureau organized. 
District chairmen were appointed, counties organized and rallies held. 

Similar movements have been started in Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, South Carolina, Ohio, Michigan, and New Yor\. The activities 
and objectives have included programs for modem library develop- 
ment, demonstrations of service in large areas, creation of public 
opinion for the promotion of libraries, and concerted efforts to hold 
gains through difficult economic periods. 

Promotion by Demonstration 

The belief is held that if citizens learn to \now what good library 
service is they will ma^e every effort to secure that service for them¬ 
selves^ This is the principle upon which library demonstrations of 
recent years have been based. The demonstration method of library 
promotion has been wisely and successfully used in Louisiana. 

In the effort to develop an interest throughout the state in the 
parish as the logical unit for library organization^ the members of the 
Library Commission decided upon arranging for two 
parish library demonstrations as the very best way to spread (39) 1930 
the idea. If possible, the Commission agreed, one was to 
be in north Louisiana and the other in the southern part of the 
state. . . . 

The Police Jury of [one of the parishes where a demonstration had 
been carried on] . . . submitted to the people erf the parish the prop¬ 
osition to vote the one mill tax at a special Congressional election, . . . 
and, because of the poor crops, [and] the financial depression ... the 
proposition again failed. 

It demonstrated, however, to the people themselves and cspcdally 
to the Commission, that the people were hungry for something to 
read and would read good books if they ware made accessible to them. 
As a demonstration the undertaking was a decided success even 
though oonditioos at the time <rf its close make it impossible to 
voce the necessary maintenance tax for the library to continue the 
service. . . . 

... It is not an exaggeradon to say that one year of the three-year 
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demonstration period was lost because no new work could be started, 
no publicity could be given space in the newspapers, and no books 
could be sent through the mails during the period of the flood. . . . 

Results began to show, however, in the fourth year of the demon- 
Stratton periods 

In the spring of 1928 the State Community Organizer, Miss Mary 
Mims, sent out a letter to all organized communities urging them to 
investigate the possibility of a library for their community and 
parish. . . . 

Some of the most prominent and progressive citizens [of Concordia 
Parish] presented the matter to the parish Police Jury with a request 
that the “resolution of establishment” be passed and that a fund for 
maintenance be provided. The “resolution” was passed, but the funds 
were a diflScult problem. Finally the Police Jury offered to provide 
$2,500 if the School Board would supply a like amount. This they 
agreed to do providing the parish school tax election, which was then 
being contemplated, carried. The Police Jury advanced $1,250, and 
the Louisiana Library Commission supplied two thousand books and 
the librarian for the first six months. Unfortunately, the school tax 
failed to pass. The people, meantime, all over the parish were voicing 
their appreciation of the book service and since the Police Jury did 
not feel it could supply the whole budget, it was decided to caU an 
election to vote a special library tax, and the date June 4, 1929, was 
chosen for it. The librarian in charge, Miss Bess Vaughan, wrote 
concerning it; 

“Everything seemed favorable until the spring rains in the upper 
valley began to swell the Mississippi. As the menacing waters crept 
up above flood stage a terrible depression seized the people and there 
was much talk of another flood. Already backwater from the swol¬ 
len bayous and streams had covered the lower part of the parish 
and was slowly creeping toward the upper part. It became necessary 
to guard the levees night and day, and ofiScials called for voluntary 
guards. Finally the Government sent out warnings from Washing¬ 
ton that the crest would reach this section between June 4th and 
latL Under these conditions, the Library Board decided the election 
must be postponed until the flood scare was over. 

“In the middle of July the Police Jury was asked to set a new date 
for the election, but refused to do so, with the explanation that the 
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lower half of the parish had been under water and there had been 
so much seepage in the upper half that the crops all over the parish 
were a loss and the people could not afford a new tax at this time. 
This left only one hope for those interested in promoting the library. 
If 25 per cent of the qualified voters wanted the library and signed 
a petition, the Police Jury was obligated by law to call the election. 
Representatives of the Women’s Club and the Parent-Teacher 
Association solicited as many as they could reach, then turned 
the petitions over to the Rotary Club. In a comparatively short 
time enough signatures had been secured and the Police Jury 
set the date for the election as September 19- Much publicity was 
given the matter in the Concordia Sentinel and the Natchez (Miss.) 
Democrat, Letters and special articles from leading men in the 
parish were published and circulars were sent out to all persons 
qualified to vote. There were many days when success appeared 
doubtful because of opposition, due to crop and business conditions. 
There were many prophecies of failure and few of success of the 
tax. However, on the 19th of September, as reports began to come 
in after the polls closed, there was great rejoicing that the merit and 
worth of the library service had over-balanced the unfavorable and 
depressing conditions in the parish, for the tax went over with a 
fair majority of both voters and property valuation.” 

This account is given at length because it is the first parish-wide 
library tax voted in Louisiana and the conditions at the time should 
give courage to friends of the library movement in every other parish 
in the State. 

The total population of Concordia Parish is 1246^ over fifty per 
cent of which is Negro. Plans for service to the N^o population are 
contemplated, but during the demonstration the book supply was not 
large enough to provide a separate book collection. The circulatbn for 
the first twelve months from October 10, 1323, to September 301, 1929, 
through five distributing points was 24,887 volumes, cm: almost five 
books per capita of the white peculation. 

Poptdar understanding and support of a library enterprise arc es¬ 
sential in creating a public service closdy related to community need. 
The following article is rescued from hiding in an old number of the 
A, L. A, Bulletin and, although it applies to a city, is reprinted here 
because it presents the genius of organization. Personal effort and inti- 
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mate contact with the situation in each locality must be maintained if 
the service sponsored by the large area is to meet the need of the local 
community. 

Miss Sarali B. Askew ... [at the A.L, A. Conference at Brctton 
Woods] presented a graphic picture of 

Jersey Roads and Jersey Paths 

being stories of pine woods folk, charcoal burners and other people. 
Among other experiences Miss Askew told the story of one town 
library: 

This town seemed to possess all the kinds of people in New Jersey, 
old and new, poor and rich. Egypt—^we will call it—^is a town of 2/)oo 
inhabitants, just about 45 minutes from Broadway. There are three 
strata of society, or rather two strata of society with the peo- 
(40) 1909 pie in between. The nabobs, perhaps 20 in number, live on 
top of the hill. They call this Upper Egypt. The bobs live 
at the foot of the hill. This is Lower Egypt. The people live in be¬ 
tween—Middle Egypt. The bobs formed perhaps one-fourth of the 
population. The Upper Egyptians were like the "lilies,” they toiled 
not, neither did they spin. I beg pardon—that is a slip—they spun ail 
the time, in their automobiles; but Solomon in all his glory behaved 
not like one of these. 

Lower Egypt was true to its name. There Italians, Hungarians, 
Irishmen and Poles lived, fought, worked in the factories and died. 
They lived in as dose quarters as if the blue hills of Jersey had not 
stretched away on all sides of them. The horiYon for them was 
bounded by the walls of the glue factory, the canning factory, the oil 
mills and the saloon. Chief among their diversions was the taunting 
of the nabobs. . . , 

Middle Egypt, as a rule, pursued its peaceful way, unmindful of 
bobs and nabobs, except when scuttling from under their automobiles 
or dodging over-ripe tomatoes on their run for the morning train. 
Upper, Middle and Lower Egypt were on the streets early. Middle 
Egypt commuted. Lower Egypt worked in factories. Upper Egypt 
generally got home "‘early in the morning.” Upper and Lower Egypt 
were most advanced in views, we might say radicaL It was strange in 
how many ways they were alike. Both played cards and drank all 
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night, both were given to a lack o£ manners, both looked with scorn 
at public schools. Middle Egypt was conservative to the back bone, 
and, as a rule, desired no intercourse with their neighbors above and 
below. They were good, plain, hard-working, cverj’-day people. It was 
in itself a good, old-fashioned, rather hide-bound country town. 

One of the nabobs heard o£ the traveling libraries and thought that 
they were perfectly sweet. She got one for Lower Egypt. To give the 
undcrcrust the pleasure o£ gazing at things they might not attain, she 
installed it in a small building on her place—a beautifully furnished 
room. Then she invited the Egyptians. They preferred the outer dark¬ 
ness and none came. She wanted to give the library up—she was going 
away. This directed our attention to the place. 

If ever a place needed a library, that did. Middle Egypt was in a 
rut-girls given to envying the nabobs, nothing for them to do but ape 
them; women gossiping and given to details; men whose lives were 
bounded by the seven o’clock train in the morning and the six o’dock 
train at night; churches dissentient; schools poor; no school library, 
and not even a women’s club. 

I secured the names of the ministers (including that of the priest), 
their denominations, the name of the mayor, the political boss and 
learned his politics; learned the names o£ the supervising principal, 
superintendents of the factories, and the owners; studied the town as 
well as I could, and studied briefly the glue, oil and canning business, 
so as to have something to talk about For the time I meant to leave 
the nabobs out of consideration—their time should come later. 

On reaching Egypt I went straight to the school Fortune favored 
me. The supervising principal was a disheartened Harvard boy, and 
he was glad to see me. We discuis&i the school laws and libraries in 
Massachusetts. He told me there was not a town in Massachusetts 
without a library, at which I evinced great surprise. Then I told him 
that I had come to find out from him fust wlm the situarion in Egypt 
was, as I knew he would sense it bdter than anyone cisa How glad 
that man was to talk! As I Hstened I gathered that it was the usual 
country town with two added drawbacks—the bobs and the nabobs. 
Should I call them drawbacks? I did then, but everything I called a 
drawback in that blessed town at first, proved a lever later on. 

I told the supervising principal that I knew he* wanted a school 
library and he said that only soancone 13 m: myscU could understand 
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how much he wanted it I capped this by—‘Why don't you get it?” 
“How can I?'' “Easily, you raise $io, the State gives you $20. There's 
your start.” “How can I get $10? I can't afford $10, but I can give 
two.” “Let me talk to the teachers and then to the children?” “Cer¬ 
tainly, there is a teachers' meeting this afternoon, and we will call the 
children together just before school is out.” 

In the meantime I drew up a hasty program. The children I would 
tell of the fairy stories, the adventures, the boarding school stories and 
the picture books. I would tell little stories from books and ask them 
to bring their penny next day, if they could, to get these wonderful 
things. For the teachers I made out a hasty list of books that would help 
them, and read it to them; told of car fares saved, work made easy, 
pleasant hours in store by means of a library. 

Each child went home with the same eager story. Some to Middle 
Egypt and some to Lower. I found where most of the teachers boarded, 
and got a room there. By lucky chance, the mayor lived there also- I 
made my round of the ministers that afternoon and told them how we 
depended upon them. Some were dubious as to the need, but were 
willing to go into it to help the other denominations—^“for ourselves 
you know we hardly need it,'' etc. 

The priest who ruled over Lower Egypt was a giant of a fair-haired 
Irishman. My grandmother was an Irish woman (a good assortment 
of nationalities among one’s ancestors is necessary to an Organizer). 
Father Fitzgerald and I became fast friends . . . Help me? Sure, 
and everyone who didn’t come to the library should do penance. 
Would I talk to a Sodality meeting? . . . He would introduce me to 
the boss. The boss owned a saloon, and came from County Cork also. 
My grandmother came from County Cork. He was a self-made man 
and proud of it, and told me of the job. To him I talked the town- 
supported library, I told him his cool, business head could see, etc. 
His fat sides shook as he tteught of voting in something the nabobs 
would mostly support. (My suggestion.) Sure they (the Lower Egyp¬ 
tians) would come and vote for it, he would crack their thick skulls if 
they didn’t. Cemid we talk to them? Sure. We could use the hall over 
bis saloon. 

That night the may(^ was approached in a round-about way and 
maneuvered into liae. Next morning the factories were visited, the 
st^jermtendents interviewed, much hemming and hawing was neces- 
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sar\'. Two were won over to favor the plan; the third held out and 
fought us until almost the last. One of the two was won because of my 
knowledge of glue-making. His idea seemed to be that if I knew about 
glue, I must necessarily know about libraries. . . . 

Middle Eg\pt still, as a whole, did not favor the municipal library. 
They all owned property on which they paid taxes. The library opened* 
The delighted younger people took books home, and Middle Egypt 
began to wake up. There was one ruse we used that I am proud of. 
To each child was dictated a little paragraph showing how little the 
library would cost the small property owners. They were asked to take 
it home and show it to father and mother. It is a well known fact that 
whatever a child brings home from school to show, you’ve got to look 
at before you can live in peace; so these papers were read. 

When the ladies’ societies of the churches were addressed, each 
woman pledged herself to win a vc^c, and each signed a petition for 
the town council to put the library question to a vote. This same peti¬ 
tion was sent to , . . Mr. O’Callahan (the boss) and if they (the 
Lower Egyptians) didn’t sign it he knew the "raison.” That being the 
ease, when the petition was presented to the Council it won out with 
flying colors; and one fine morning the nabobs woke up, or came home, 
and found the town had voted for them to support a free public 
library. 

At first the library was in the school, but it was too crowded, and 
the school was on the border of Lower Egypt, and the librarian was 
scared at night—although Mr. O’Callahan insisted that she had only 
"to holler if anyone bothered her, and he would knock their block 
off.” Here is where the nabobs came into use. The weU-mcaning lady 
who had secured the travding library in the first place was approached. 
She thought this plan was sweet also, and was willing to do anything, 
from giving the children a ride each day in her automobile to having 
a lawn fete for them. Instead, we begged the small house used before. 
She gave it, and paid for the movii:^ hdped fix it up, and incidentally 
had the time of her life, she said. This building was put on the m ai n 
street, next to the post-o&Gc, and we persuaded another joabob to fur¬ 
nish it They gave a girls’ dub room and a children’s room. 

Such is the tale dE the library and should any of you, at any time, 
be just "45 minutes from Broadway,” you might possibly be in Egypt 
Visit die library and Mr. O’Caliahan. * .« 
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Publicity 

Every campaign must have its reporter as well as its organizer. 
Publicity for the organizing of the library service and for its healthy 
development is essential. Much more study of, and advice on, effective 
and desirable publicity is needed. For news articles the principles of 
journalism should be applied. Two principles are essential: that the 
organizer be able to recognize the proper news elements in the cam- 
paign; and that the reporting be done by a good news-writer rather 
than by the librarian who is, primarily, not a journalist. 

Stories for the press should be available not only during the cam¬ 
paign but constantly through the succeeding months. Any service re¬ 
lated so closely to the citizen's days WQr\ and pleasure holds material 
of news value. The librarian should supply the story for the reporter 
who writes the copy. 

In addition to news stories the library service is forcefully presented 
by exhibits. These, also, are not limited to the period of the campaign 
but are used constantly either in the library agencies; in outdoor show¬ 
cases by the sidewal\ where he who runs may see the pictures; or upon 
occasions when the community advertises its resources and achieve¬ 
ments and where crowds gather to see the sights—at the County Fair. 

Some of the difficulties encountered in assembling an exhibit are 
fedingly described in Miss Dawsons account of **The Detroit County 
Library Exhibit*' arranged for an A. L. A. meeting. Miss Dawson says: 

. . . Perhaps some of the practical problems involved in the exhibit 
should be recorded- We found Routzahn’s “A B C of Exhibit Plan¬ 
ning”* a valuable help as a beginning. The authors advise 
(4r) 1922 first a clear statement of the purpose of your exhibit and a 
visualization of your audience so that all the material will 
be ada|«ed to one point of view. . • • 

The most earnest advice we would give anyone forming an exhibit 
is to bt^in early, and insist that all material be on hand several weeks 
before the exhibit opens. Correspondence by letter, or even by tele¬ 
gram, takes time, delays arc bound to occur in the best laid plans, and 
a host of petty practical problems may make one’s last days full of 
anguish. One may be faced with the question of how to show the 

^Hotitzaiui, A, G. and Maxj B. The A B C o£ exhibit pUnniag. New York. 
SiEssej! Sage Fouodatkxi. 1918. $1.50. 
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fourteen panels called the A. L. A, County Library Exhibit in a com¬ 
pact way, and only after hours spent in scouring the city for a suitable 
rack, hit upon the simple expedient of combining a parking sign and a 
towel rack. . . . One is likely to find that there is no picture moulding 
and no w-ay of hanging pictures and maps without disfiguring the 
walls. This difficulty we solved satisfactorily by renting a series of ten 
beaver board screens, freshly painted a cream color to match the walls. 
Each screen consisted of three sections 73x24 inches so hinged together 
that they could be set into corners or arranged in alcoves. This actually 
increased the wall space. A curved portion at the top of each section 
added a finishing touch to the screens and furnished a suitable place 
for the headings. 

Many were the problems in connection with the posters, their size, 
lettering, color scheme and the selection and arrangement of the pic¬ 
tures on them. Their size was determined by that of the screens; they 
were made 23 inches wide and 20 inches long. The color chosen was a 
soft brown, for the reasons that it would fit almost any background, 
had more warmth than gray, and yet was near enough to neutral for 
use in large quantities. The lettering was in black to match the pic¬ 
tures, with touches of gold used in the larger letters of the headings for 
contrast. The alphabet used was one which combined clearness and 
ease of execution with a good decorative cflfect. A finishing touch 
which gave very good results consisted of narrow black lines drawn 
one-eighth of an inch from the edges of each picture and three-eighths 
of an inch from the edges of the posters. A certain uniformity was 
possible because most of the pictures were sent unmounted, and for 
the forty or fifty posters made by members of the I>etroit Public li¬ 
brary stafi all the most important lettering was blocked out by one 
person. 

One idea to each panel was our plan. A terse statement of the 
main facts was given in commanding letters, the supplementary letter¬ 
ing giving in a few telling wewds some further development of the 
impression. The distribution of the blank spaces both on the posters 
and for the whole exhibit we slighted, with a consequent loss of effec¬ 
tiveness. 

In the hope of unifying the whole and of offering some variety and 
contrast to the great number of pictures displayed, special features 
were introduced in the exhibit rocm. A toy village showing the super- 
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modern Main Street with a book collcaion huddled in with its gro¬ 
ceries caught the eye of those passing as of those entering. Miss Helen 
S. LcFcvrc’s map of the United States, colored to show the states hav¬ 
ing workable laws and the counties giving full or partial service, 
attracted much attention, and was especially commented upon by li¬ 
brarians whose localities were not properly recognized. A comparative 
study in chart form of the budgets of representative county libraries, 
prepared by Miss Harriet C. Long, proved of exceptional interest to 
county librarians and formed the basis of much interesting discussion. 

Some publicity was planned both to attract conference visitors to 
the exhibit, and to spread the news of county library work among 
people outside the library profession. Some of the most interesting 
pictures exhibited were reproduced in a two-page section of the Detroit 
Free Press Rotogravure Section on the Sunday preceding the confer¬ 
ence. ‘"Pegasus,” the Dodge book truck used by the township library 
at Elkhart, Indiana, was driven to Detroit and placed on display at 
the new Main Library. On Wednesday morning. President Root gave 
a ten-minute radio talk on county libraries, which was broadcast from 
the Detroit News to all the surrounding country and was also received 
by the convention at its third general session. . . . 

At the County Fear 

“Weren't you at the Fair? Pvc never seen such a crowd—^and on 
the first day, too! I went to see John's potatoes that he was exhibiting, 
but you’d have thought I was going especially to sec books or a library 
or something. As soon as I got inside I saw a sign, ‘Meet 
(4a) 1934 your friends in books at booth K’. I wasn’t wanting to see 
my ‘friends in books’ but I did want to sec John’s potatoes. 

“I didn’t know what section the potatoes were in, but I started out 
to hunt them. Jorgcn«)n’s booth was first, you know. They had their 
canned goods display. They were serving sampling portions with 
crackers; I had some pea puree. It was so hot I couldn’t drink it, and 
while I was waiting for it to cool, I saw on the wall: ‘Get menu ideas 
from books in booth K*. The soup made me so hot that I had to stop 
at the Artesian lee company’s booth and get a glass of lemonade. Some¬ 
body slipped a littk card shaped like a bookmark into my hand. I 
looked at it and it read: *CooI and refreshing in booth K*. 
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“I didn’t know where booth K was. And, anyway, I was hunting 
John’s potatoes. I didn’t go into the center of the pavilion but turned 
down the south wing, you know. I thought the potatoes were down 
there. On a platform at the right there was a little model of a silo. I 
stopped to sec that, because, you know, we're going to build a new silo. 
There was a little one made of concrete* It looked so nice, standing 
up there all white and smooth. The agent was there to talk about it. 
I thought Fd tell John to come and look at it. John said he thought 
he could build it himself if he studied it up. That’s w^hat made me 
look at the little paper books posted up along the wall. ‘Supplied by 
booth K* it said! They had pictures of silos and concrete work in them. 

“I thought Fd never get to the potatoes! 

“But I found them. John’s had a blue ribbon. I knew they would 
have! They were Early Rose, and they were beauties. Somebody had 
fixed a little stand up above the potatoes and had opened a book on 
it. And, my word! if there wasn’t a picture of John’s potatoes! Not 
John’s really, you know, but Early Rose, the same that John was ex¬ 
hibiting, ‘Prize winners’ it said under the picture. And under the book 
it said: ‘Recommended fay experts. Inquire at booth K’. 

“The potatoes next to John’s were good, too, only the exhibitor had 
washed them, and, of course, that took the bloom ofiF. They never get 
a prize that way. 

“John wasn’t there so I couldn’t tell him about the silo. 

“Pretty nearly half the south wing was filled with potato exhibits. 
I never saw $0 many! I looked at the other exhibits, too, but it was 
kind of tiresome, with John not there. 

“I thought I’d like to see the cakes while I was there so I kept on 
going, back toward the center of the pavilion. I’d had a notion to send 
a cake, but then, I thought, ‘Pm too busy with preserving’. There 
weren’t many cakes in yet. They weren’t to be judged till the next day. 
I saw one that locd^ed like Mis. Jones’. 

“The crowd was getting worse and I thought Fd be getting back to 
the car, I was awful tired. Tben I saw 'Booth K’. Rig^t in front of 
me. There were some shelves filled with books and a Ug Uue book 
standing up on top. And there was a table and some easy chairs. They 
were all taken but just as I moved along a lady got up from one and I 
thou^ ‘111 just rest a faiF. There was an dectric fan in the comer 
and it did make it real comforti^^ie. There was a magazine on the 
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tabic beside me and I picked it up. I saw a new story by Grace Rich¬ 
mond in it and before I knew it I was reading it 

“In the middle of it Mrs. Thomas came up. She was there to see 
the school exhibit from Gertrude’s school. It was in the booth just next. 
She said she had been talking to the lady there in booth K about books. 
There was a big sign up at the back which said: 

This Library Serves 
The County 

Inquire the Location of Your 
Nearest Station 

“Mrs. Thomas said that their Woman’s Club had just asked to have 
a station put in at Wilton and that the village board had given them 
the room on the first floor of the Village Hall for it. They were to 
have 500 books and have some new ones each month and send back 
those that they didn’t want. Sigrid Johnson is to have charge of it; 
you know she’s keeping house for her father now. 

“Mrs. Thomas had found some books there that she wanted to have 
in the first lot. She showed me one that she had picked. It was about 
China. That’s where my brother is now and there was a picture of a 
tonplc in it—onc that he’s seen and sent me a post card of. Fd like to 
read that book. 

“Mrs. Thomas told me about some others as we came out. Fd no 
idea it was so late! John was waiting for me at the car.” 


How to Get Booi(s to the Fair 

At the Stanislaus [California] County Fair . . . the exhibit con¬ 
sisted ctf a litdc building the outside walls of which were papered with 
bright paper book jackets, while the roof was “shingled” with covers 
from discarded books. Through windows in each wall the 
(43) 1926 public viewed displays of books of interest to various groups 
of people. There were books for farm folks, for business 
men, for parents, for teachers, for children; there were big books, litde 
books, books in fine bindings, rare old books, books by local authors. 
... At one end was featured “Reading with a Purpose,” showing the 
poster, handbooks and books they suggested for reading. At the other 
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was an exhibit of books for the blind loaned from the State Library in 
Sacramento, showing books in Moon type, Braille, and writing ma¬ 
chine wnth stylus. Posters issued by the American Library Association 
for the 50th Anniversary, pictures, and a map of the county showing 
branches, fomicd a background for the books. . . . 

The house \vas built of plaster board. . . . 

People began asking for books whose paper jackets were on the 
house before it had been on view many hours. 

. . . Kern County Free Library used the idea of the library as “The 
gateway to knowledge.” The space was 16 feet square. Pacific Board 
of a soft ecru color unpainted was used for three walls and the ceiling. 
. . . [There were also] the fence of white pickets, the arch¬ 
way with the county library sign above the keystone, “The ^4) 3927 
gateway to knowledge” painted on the arch, and the effec¬ 
tive use of ivy and ferns. 

Inside the fence, the booth had a floor covering of brown burlap 
and a large rug. On the rear wall is the Kern County Library map 
showing the distributing points in the county. One of the glass door 
book cases contains books for boys and girls, the other books for adults. 
There arc two library tables, numerous chairs, and on the walls posters 
calling attention to recent books, “Business and technical,” “Nature 
studies,” “Animal life,” et cetera. On the tables below the posters are 
the books themselves. A rack, containing the magazines recommended 
for children’s use, completes the equipment. 

Monterey County Free Library used an exhibit of books comprising 
the latest on home building and interior decoration, and the new 
children’s books; but the feature of the booth was the “log of the 
county library.” . . . The Assistant Farm Adviser brought in a real 
log from the woods. The County Librarian and her assistants worked 
out and mounted on a circular board a graph representing a cross 
section of a tree with a ring for each year ot the library’s life, showing 
the growth of the library from the beginning, giving the various 
statistics in circular form. The real log was placed aaoss the end of a 
table with the graph leaning against it. A large magnifying glass was 
placed convenientiy near. As a matter of fact, the glass itself aroused 
the first interest and drew the visktxrs in to examine the exhibit at 
dose range. . . . 

For other pictures and for information about exhibits that can be lent 
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by one county [in the State] to another, apply to the [California] State 
Library. 


Signs 

Nothing is more tcelcomc than to see an informing sign marking 
every library agency in the districts And it should be remembered that 
the successful sign is twice as successful if satisfactorily lighted. 

. . . The county libraries of the state [of California] have recently 
adopted a sign whose purpose is to serve as a striking and artistic 
advertisement of the library privileges of the county library 
(45) 1916 sy^stem. The sign is double-faced steel enameled 12 in. x ij 
in.; the design black and white on an orange ground. 

The hanging of the first signs, which will hereafter fa m iliarly mark 
book service in California, was simply or ceremoniously done, . . • 
but everywhere * . , the story of the sign was told- . . . 

The adoption of a uniform sign to be displayed at every branch 
thru which county free library service may be obtained is a big, unify¬ 
ing step in the work, and calls especial attention to the main aims of 
the county free library plan—equal, economical and complete library 
service for everyone wherever he may happen to make his home. 

A post card has . . - been published by the California State Library 
showing the exact colors of the sign. 

An admirable wording for signs for the agencies in a district is 
found in signs used in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania: 

MrK)L3ETOWN PuBUC LIBRARY 

Dauphin County Service 

This emphasizes the local proprietor and at the same time indicates 
the larger service. 

The signs should be of uniform style, of characteristic design, of at¬ 
tractive color and easily hung. Wood or sheet iron may be used as a 
base. A swinging sign is usuaUy most effective and conspicuous and 
may be very decorative especially if made of wrought iron in silhouette 
pattern. The same pattern used throughout the region or even through¬ 
out the whole state gains emphasis and may be recognized as easily as 
the blue bdl of a continent-wide telephone service. 

Lighting has been given too Utde attention in arranging library ex- 
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Mbits, Even through the daytime a **high light'* played up by proper 
lighting will pic\ out an exhibit which otherwise might pass unnoticed. 
Table displays, feature shelf arrangements, outdoor showcases and 
window displays should, of course, dl be illuminated by conceded 
indirect lighting. This may be accomplished by borrowing the methods 
of display lighting used in stores, and is not necessarily expensive. 



SECTION V 


MEASURING AND 
MEETING THE COST 
OF THE SERVICE 


JkDEQUATE support for library service may be indicated by 
the A. L. A*s figure of $i,oo per capita as a minimum. But 
JL jL. thorough studies of what library service over a large area 
costs, or ought to cost, arc lacking. It is to be hoped that serious and 
fruitful study of the finances of such service may soon be made. Some 
of the problems and the sources of support are discussed in the foU 
lowing articles and tables, the first of them being an address delivered 
by Charlotte Templeton before southern librarians. 


The County Library in its Financial Aspects 

I come to you today with a series of questions. Some are questions 
to which I have found no answer in print or in conference; all are 
questions which, it seems to me, must receive our serious 
(46) 1928 consideration if we are to get on with the development of 
county libraries. 

. . . For the past fifty years we have been developing the public 
library, steadily advancing, until we have been able to formulate cer¬ 
tain definite, but by no means unattainable or unattained, standards. 
We cannot but wonder whether it is going to be necessary, in widening 
the library’s base from city to county, to go through, all over again, 
the same struggle with a pittance of income, an untrained personnel, 
ineffective means ctf distribution. My first question is what we used 
to call in our school days, a rhetorical question: Are these standards of 
adequate library service, which wc have established, any different jfor 
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city and for rural folk? The answer is obvious, they arc no diifcrcnt. 

However, while the standards of service arc no different, there arc 
certain problems of financing the county library rather different from 
those of the municipal library. To return to our American Library 
Association s list of county libraries; we find fifty of these libraries in 
the southeastern states. The appropriations for county service range 
from considerably less than one cent per capita for the population 
served, to thirty cents per capita,—the highest figure.* Four have an 
income of over twenty-five cents per capita, three have an income of 
from ten to fifteen cents, fifteen have an income of from five to ten 
cents, while twenty-eight, more than half the total number, report an 
income of less than five cents per capita. I think that we can dismiss 
as negligible the group with less than five cents per capita. However, 
in running over the others, with some personal knowledge of the work 
of a number of them, this fact emerges: the county libraries with ap¬ 
propriations of from twenty-five to thirty cents per capita and even 
some of those with incomes of from ten to fifteen cents arc doing a 
fairly effective work. Is it possible that in widening the area we arc 
lessening the cost of operation to such a degree that a smaller amount 
than the one dollar per capita which the American Library Association 
has marked on the measuring stick will produce a fairly adequate 
service? That possibly sixty cents or sixty-five cents will give a county 
service comparable to the one dollar per capita of the city library? 

There is no question about the economy of county library service. 
In my own library we keep accounts in such fashion that we estimate 
the operating cost per circulation unit of the city library separately 
from that of the county- In the city library it runs about twice what it 
docs in the county, because the expensive end of the service is concen¬ 
trated there. Moreover, the cost unit of the city library would remain 
about the same, whether the county were getting the benefit erf it or 
not Widen the service area and the econcany is dear. The high 
priced but indispensable books of non-fiction, with the skilled cata¬ 
loging involved in thdr acquisition, the personal reading problems 
to be dealt with by trained librarians, the informational needs to be 
met from a large and varied bcx>k collection—all these which round 
out and make an effective service can be furnished almost as cheaply 

*Pier capita support fior county Worms ciifierfid in vaiious puts o£ die cannery, 
langing as as lz.93 to Caii£cKiiia in 
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for one hundred thousand population as for fifty thousand. The re¬ 
sult, when the county pays its proportionate share of the maintenance 
cost of the city library, is that the city and county combined have a 
very low circulation unit cost. Much of the extension service is, from 
the very nature of the situation, an inexpensive service. In sparsely 
settled areas, branches cannot be maintained, and the school is the 
only distributing point. School deposits, as we all know, furnish one 
of the cheapest library agencies. Through auto trucks, one book col¬ 
lection and one trained worker can serve a large area at a minimum 
cost. There is a question, therefore, in my mind, not, of course, as to 
whether good library service can be rendered in a county for five or 
ten cents per capita, but whether a service which possibly corresponds 
in quality to that rendered in a city on one dollar per capita, cannot 
be given in our rural southern counties for considerably less? 

There is another question which comes to my mind in thinking 
about county library revenues: and that is, how heavy a tax can our 
rural sections bear? The American Library Association in its pro¬ 
nouncement on standards put tis in the way of thinking in terms of 
per capiu population rather than in terms of taxable property. But 
one dollar per capita is a very difiorent matter when derived from a 
tax on a rich, intensively-fanned section from what it is on our section 
of low farm values and large areas of unimproved lands. Moreover, 
the tenant and the cropper, while not tending to raise farm values, very 
materially increase with their large Emilies, the “per capitas.” There¬ 
fore, I question whether concentrated wealth either in industrial plants, 
or in a number of closely built towns is not necessary to produce a 
county revenue laige enough to pay for adequate service to the popu¬ 
lation served. To raise an equivalent amount per capita on a purely 
rural area would impose, I am inclined to think, an unduly heavy 
burden on the taxpayer. 

What is the solution of the problem of financing library service for 
the poorer rural counties? I do not see any except through State aid, 
for it seems to me that we have just the same situation here that we 
have in poor weak school districts and that the same method will have 
to be followed to provide an equalization of library opportunities. 

We sometimes discuss in oomiection with the revenues of the dty 
library the merits of the appropriation versus the direct tax. Frovickd 
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that the revenue is sufficient there is possibly little to choose between 
the two methods. The special tax is less likely to be reduced than an 
appropriation made from general funds; the amount automatically in¬ 
creases with the growth of the city, and it relieves the librarian from 
the necessity of spending a great deal of energy and time on work 
with city councils and budget committees. However, when we come 
to discuss the manner of raising revenue for county scrvtcc we find 
another question involved; we have one taxable area contained within 
the other. This, it seems to me, should bar appropriating from a gen¬ 
eral fund as a manner of providing income for county library service 
where the county service is given from a city library. The general 
county fund is derived from a county-wide tax, the major part of it 
usually coming from the city where taxable wealth is largely concen¬ 
trated. If an appropriation is made from the general fund to provide 
library service for the rural sections, property inside the city is being 
taxed for a service to be rendered outside the city. This is manifestly 
an unfair burden on the city taxpayer. 

All persons interested in county libraries should study the library 
laws of their states to see whether a direct tax is authorized and 
whether there is provision for exempting from the county library tax 
the areas already taxed for library purposes. To propose to any county 
board an appropriation sufficient to render adequate rural service to 
be paid for out of a general fund is to invite sufficient opposition from 
city taxpayers to defeat the measure. A direct tax, exempting the terri¬ 
tory not to be benefited, is the only equitable manner of raising county 
library revenues. There is, furthermore, a distina practical advantage 
in raising revenue by direct tax, and that is that you are almost certain 
to get more money that way than by appropriation. You can sec that 
it would be almost impossible to compute a special rate so infinitest-* 
maliy small that it would raise these one or two cents per capita in¬ 
comes that I have been quoting. The problem in fractkms would be 
too difficult Moreover, a tax sounds much less than a lump sum, and 
mill rates somehow seem less like money to the taxpayer. (I am sure 
that our county taxpayers who voted for a one mill tax would have 
fainted at the polls if they had been asked to vote the $20^000 a year 
which the one mill tax pioduccs-) 

It is not an acddci]^ I am sure, that in Indiana, New Jersey and 
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California, the three states where county libraries arc receiving their 
highest development, revenues arc produced as a rule by a special 
library tax. 

If we were establishing new libraries, if all of our states had had 
strong central state extension agencies which had educated public 
opinion to think in terms of the county unit, if we all had responsive 
rural communities, we might be able to start our libraries from the 
beginning as county institutions, and we should find a number of our 
problems simplified. But we arc not cutting our garment out of new 
cloth. We have libraries already established as municipal organiza¬ 
tions, and a rural population with neither a comprehension of the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from a modern public library nor with any 
great desire to participate therein. The consequence is that where we 
have county library service it has usually been taken on by an active 
municipal library, eager to enlarge its circle of influence. Often an 
appropriation has been asked of the county by the library simply in 
order that the library may feel justified in removing barriers to county 
borrowers and there has been no effort to arrive at a fair compensa¬ 
tion for the service rendered. Making an appropriation has been a 
rather empty gesture and the service rendered is either correspondingly 
slight, or, if it grows to any considerable proportions, is carried on at 
the expense of the city taxpayer. 

When the appropriation made by the county goes beyond these 
nominal amounts and the library embarks on plans for effectively cx- 
tendii:^ its work in the county, apparendy there is likely to remain 
something of the earlier informality in the relation between county 
and city. Contracts between city and county, as I discovered when I 
sought models for our own, either do not exist or they arc not dear 
on a number of points on which I was seeking enlightenment. In 
working out plans for a joint city and county service we certainly 
wish to be fair to both parties erf the contract. The city is usually 
ready to open to the county the resources of the library built up at the 
dty"s expense (and this is often no inconsiderable gift). Beyond that 
I do not think any library is justified in going. On the other hand, 
certainly no county funds should be used merely to improve the dty 
library. From the time of entering into co-operative arrangements 
there should be as fair a sharing of expenses as can be worked out. 
One of the obvious economies of the county plan, as we have pointed 
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out, is that the city library may serve as a main library' for the whole 
of the county without a duplication of the more expensive type of 
service, which can be given to the enlarged area at no great increase 
in expense. With improved roads, the county seat becomes constantly 
more accessible to the county people. They come to town regularly 
to market and to shop, and the main library fifteen or twenty miles 
from their homes may be more convenient for them than a branch at 
the school a mile away. Moreover, as their reading tastes develop they 
will find in the wider selection at the main library a greater satisfaction 
than in the necessarily limited collection at branch or station. 

How to compute the compensation for the county use of the city 
library is one of the points on which I have found most contracts silent 
The contract between Cuyahoga County and the Cleveland Public 
Library is the only one in which, to my mind, all points are explicitly 
covered. What is to be free, such as quarters for the county library, 
advice from the librarian and heads of departments, reference re¬ 
sources of the main library, and so on, are specified; and among other 
points I found here the only definite provision for the borrower from 
the county who wishes to use the city library. For each card issued 
to such borrower in Cleveland the county library pays from its funds 
to the city the sum of $1.00. 

I believe that if we were to compute the cost of service per borrower 
in our library we should find it running nearer $2.00 than $ijOo^ How¬ 
ever, the method of compensation at so much a head is certainly a 
fair one and the Cleveland contract is the only one I found with any 
such provision. 

In our library we have tried to meet this problem in another way. 
After certain items such as the purchases of ftirniture, insurance, etc, 
are taken out, the total main library budget is divided on a pro rata 
basis on the proportion of dreuktion which goes outside the city; that 
is, if 10% of the circulation from the city library goes outside the city 
the county pays to the city fund xo % of the budget. This seemed to 
me as fair a division ci expense as I could devise. 

We have been greatly interested in the whole county library idea; 
the picturesque features of the work have intrigued vus^ but it seems 
to me that it is time that we gave some very serious study to its funda¬ 
mental financial aspexts, and these are the two qiedal points to which 
we should give first attention: 
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(1) The question of direct tax vs appropriation from a general fund. 

(2) The terms of contract between counties and existing municipal 
libraries under which the city library becomes a main library for 
the county, with a fair division of expense. 

There is a possible third; under the contract system, which seems 
likely to be the system under which most of our county work in the 
southeast will be done, what is a fair amount in per capita terms, on 
which an adequate service may be rendered? 

The County Library and Organized Education 

The distribution of the support of the service has been considered 
by the County Ubraries Section of the British Library Association. 
The report of County Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland, 
1927-28 says: 

. . . The amount of help which schools, technical institutions, and 
Adult Classes arc nowadays receiving from the Public Library, both 
urban and county, necessarily raises questions legal and financial. For 
a number of years it has been the practice in a relatively 
(47) 1928 small number of areas for the library to receive from Edu¬ 
cation funds a contribution in respect to services rendered 
to pupils in schools. The librarian selects the books (not, of course, the 
curriculum text books), makes up the collections (often with the help 
of teachers* representatives) and generally supervises, while the teach¬ 
ers issiJNs them for silent reading, discussion, homereading, etc. The 
question, of course, is how far and under what conditions is it (a) 
l^al and (b) logical that the cost of this special service should be 
borne by the Education Authority as such, and thus rank for the 
Government grant. The service which is given to children of school 
ag!^ vfbo as individuals visit the library itself, is, of course, part of the 
ordinary work of the library Ccxnmittce, and its cost is properly met 
from the Library rate. But this is quite a different thing from special 
service rendered within the walls of the school, or to conducted parties 
of school children visiting the library as part of their education. 

The problem arises in a more difficult form in connexion with 
Adult Classes, though in essentials the principle is the same. The 
di ffi c ult y lies mainly in the fact that Education Authorities are very 
for frpm bein^ eepalt^ liber^ in their iifea? about Adult Education 
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and the promoters of Adult Classes in unprogressive areas arc handi¬ 
capped. Consequently these classes benefit greatly from collections of 
books lent by Public Libraries with the aid of the Central Library as 
a final reserve. 

Unfortunately, municipal libraries find a difEcuIty in supplying 
books in multiple copies, and do not readily extend the normal loan 
period. As will be seen, however. County Libraries are doing a good 
deal, and it becomes a question whether, in so far as the service is for 
persons under instruction in grant-earning classes, they should not 
receive a subsidy from education funds, i.e. in England the fifty per 
cent. Government grant 

These important points arc discussed at length in the Government 
Report* (Chapter IX), and need not be pursued here. They need to 
be mentioned, however, in view of heavy commitments which arc 
being cheerfully incurred by County Libraries and the lack of uni¬ 
formity as regards contributions from Education funds.** 

In most counties the Library Committee is responsible for the 
whole service—the ordinary supply to the public, school libraries, and 
teachers’ libraries—^and this would seem to be the natural arrangc- 
menL . . . 

It is dear that (i) both Elementary and Secondary Schools should 
have their stationary collections; (2) that these should be supple¬ 
mented by loan collections from the county; (3) that the service should 
be unified as far as possible under the County librarian; and (4) that 
the respective dudes and responsibilities of the Educadon Committee 
as such and the Library Committee should be made dear, and if 
possible the same in all cxiundes. . . . 

On the direct postal supply of non-fiedoa books to individual 
students enough was said last year to show the importance dE this new 
development. This year the systmi has spread to the most gratifying 
degree^ and will in a short time, presumably, be universaDy adopted. 
As it becomes better known and students learn to bdiew in it, it will 
still further redrew the handicap of the rural resideaiL From the stand- 

*Ct. Britain. Boairi oi cdocatioii. Foblk limries onanniTttee. Repoot oq pubEc H- 
fanzies in England and Wales . • . , ^927, H. M. Stariotnery O&e. 1927. 35%!.— 

tlie Irish Free State edneatioa is noc admimstcfed locaBy, and the problezn o£ 
grants ham Edtticataon huds is more It k wademood in be engaging the 

aogtitkm ai dm MjirSiftys for Ednearion and Local Goveniiaeat. In Nocthm liriand 
oertaiB gtants hxrt been mode hnen E docat io si fimri s. 
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point of the County Librarian it lessens the diJBSculty of making up the 
ordinary collections, since it makes it easier and more reasonable to 
concentrate on books known to be in general demand, since the reader 
with special needs can supply himself direct, irrespective of the 
ordinary collection. , , . 

Committees which have not yet sanctioned the introduction of this 
system will do well to give it a trial, and to decide whether postage 
should be paid out of the Library fund, by the borrower, or by both in 
some agreed proportion. In Kent, for example, where the student 
may have three books at a time for a month, the only cost to the 
borrower is the return postage (so in West Riding)*. . . . 

In another county (Cornwall), the borrower pays a flat rate of 6d. 
for each volume borrowed, and the Library fund pays the balance. 
It may be noted in passing that in counties (c. g. Essex) which have 
only recently adopted the Acts, and have a large part of their areas 
still unserved, individual postal borrowers are numerous in the 
unserved areas. 

The County Library Program of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 

. . . Ever since the meeting of the American Library Association 
held in West Baden, Indiana, in May, 1928, it was apparent that the 
South, a section in which approximately three-quarters of the popu¬ 
lation still live in rural communities, could be declared 
(48) 1929 ready for the development of a more comprehensive library 
program. Aid from the outside would enable counties to 
start with the right system. If the incentive from the outside should 
be lacking, the prosperous counties would in time set up facilities for 
white people, but the service for the rural Negro, which would of 
necessity require separate provisions, would be greatly delayed. 

Accordingly, in May, 1929, the Board of Trustees of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund voted a sum of money for a library program in the 
South to help especially in the development of county libraries; 
“Which will serve the entire population of the counties aided; rural 
and uiban, colored and white.” 

With the assistance of an Associate for Studies of the Fund, applica¬ 
tions were presented from eight counties in rix Southern States. It 

is beoomiiig the general practice. 
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was planned that the library developments in the eight counties should 
serve as demonstrations^ The following five counties have now been 
granted appropriations from the Fund and, stimulated thereby, have 
been able to carry through successful campaigns for local support:'* 


County 

County 

State 

Appropriation 


Seat 


from Fund 

Webster 

Ivlindcn 

La. 

$40,000 

Davidson 

Lexington 

N.C. 

20,000 

Mecklenburg 

Charlotte 

N.C 

80,000 

Hamilton 

Chattanooga 

Tenn. 

80,000 

Knox 

Knoxville 

Tenn. 

20,000 


In view of the plan to develop a number of demonstration county 
libraries, the conditions of help which those persons now wishing to 
make application should carefully consider are as follows; 

(1) That the library serve adequately all the people of the county, 
rural and urban, Negro and white. By “adequate” is meant that 
the total budget for service, including the Rosenwald help, shall 
be at least equal to fifty cents per capita of the total poptdation of 
the county; that the service to all elements of the population shall 
be equal but adapted to the needs of each dement, 

(2) Ail the public library facilities of the county shall be coordinated 
under one head, who shall be a trained librarian. 

(3) That the money appropriated by the Rosenwald Fund and the 
money matched by the Fund shall be used entirdy for service, 
which is interpreted to indude books, salaries, general mainte¬ 
nance and book trucks, but not buildings, grounds or equipment 
other than the book trucks. 

(4) That the county shall provide suitable housing for the library. 

If all the above conditions are met the Rosenwald Fund has been 
willing to make appropriations, matching appropriations from the 
county and dries of the county, over and above the total annual ap¬ 
propriations from local sources before the agreement with the Fund. 

The usual scale of matching has been one dollar from the Fund for 
one dollar from loccd sources, for each of the first two years; one dollar 
from the Fund for two dollars from local sources for the third and the 
fourth year; one dollar from the Fund to match four from load sources 
for the fifth year. 


•la 
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In making these appropriations the Fund expects the county to 
assume the moral obligation o£ carr>'ing on the library after the fifth 
year, on at least as high a plane for both races as that maintained while 
the Fund was helping. 

Regarding future applications to the Fund, it should be understood, 
of course, that the above conditions arc subject to change. The pro¬ 
portion from the Fund may be reduced as county library service 
becomes more generally valued. 

An excellent county library service being already established at 
Greenville, S. the Board of Trustees of the Fund voted the librarian 
an appropriation to help finance a special study of the reading needs 
of rural Negroes. 

Proper leadership in the development of county library facilities 
can best be obtained through a strong State library commission. The 
commission, when properly organized, staffed and adequately sup¬ 
ported, can most effectively aid in establishing new library systems and 
in improving existing services. Feeling that aid from an outside source 
would, without question, result in further support from State funds 
and greatly increase the effectiveness of the existing library commission, 
the trustees of the Rosenwald Fund voted that a grant be made 
annually for two years to the Mississippi Library Commission, pro¬ 
vided a similar sum be raised in the State of Mississippi. . . . 

These were the outstanding features of the county library program 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund as developed prior to the meeting of 
the Southeastern Libraiy Association at Chapel Hill, N. C., in October, 

. 

Miss Tommie Dora Bar\er, at a Conference of Southern Leaders 
at Chapel Hill, summed up the results of the Rosenwald demonstra¬ 
tions in the South as follows: 

There have been several gratifying results from these demonstra¬ 
tions, even in these difikult times. One has been the tremendous effort 
made on the part the people to sustain them and that effort has, in 
most instances, come from the people themselves. For in- 
(49) Jt933 stance, in one county where the Taxpayers’ League was 
studying how to rcdiK^ cost of government and what 
service could be eliminated, the county library was the only agency to 
receive the recommendation for its appropriation to remain at the 
same level. TTie service of that library had been pitched on a suffi- 
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cicntly high scale for it to be convincing- In another county—and this 
has happened within the last six months—the county commissioners 
felt that the appropriation for the library must be sealed down as it 
was being done for other services. Citizens from all over the county 
came into the county court when it was having its hearing on the 
library budget and, one after another, from different parts of the 
county, arose and said they must have the retention of the library's 
service. The result was that the appropriation was put back to the 
same amount that it was the year before—to applause in the court 
room, the first that had been heard there in many months. . . . 

We feel that the response came because the service was on a sufE- 
ciendy high level ... to be convincing. I feel that this is one of our 
difficulties in the development of library work in the South, that the 
service is frequently pitched on so low a scale that we can’t arouse 
, . . much enthusiasm among the people for the kind of service rfiat 
they arc getting. 

These demonstradons, aside from making it possible to have a high 
level of service in these eleven counties, have also served, as much as 
anything else in the South in recent years, to develop a library con¬ 
sciousness in the region. Another thing that has been brought out is 
the economy of having a unified system of service for the whole 
county. That is getting toward the climinadon of waste through 
overlapping agencies. 

These demonstradons have put us forward many years, both in our 
thought and in our practice as regards the organization for library 
service. They have given us some patterns of organization that will 
work and a body of experience upon which to draw in the further 
development of the library program of the region. . . . 

Budgets 

Mary Barmby of Alameda County Free Library, California, at the 
meeting of the American Lffiiary Assodatkm presented the subject 
of biKilgeCs. She said in part; 

Since coming to the conventkm, I have found that what 
seemed a very necessary c:qpensc in one was not CYen (5^> 
considered on the bndlget dt another state. A budget is the 
report <rf the past year’s work, and an estimate of the need and desires 
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of the coming year. The items you arc most probably all painfully 
familiar with: books, salary, binding, building repairs, express and 
postage, furniture, records and music, supplies, light, heat, and water, 
newspapers and periodicals, printing, traveling expenses, views and 
pictures. The following items came from a budget amounting to 
about $45,000. The three principal items were covered in this way: 
books, 36%; salaries, 49%; other expenses, 15%.* The income in this 
county came from three sources: the county tax, which according 
to the state law might not exceed one mill on the dollar, the school 
library fund, and the third item from the teachers’ library fund, 
amounting in this county to a little less than $1,000. The fund 
amounted to one dollar per capita of population served. The popula¬ 
tion for library service of another county is 7,700; the appropriation 
$8,900. Forty per cent was spent for books; forty per cent for salaries 
and twenty per cent for other expenses. This county also had $i per 
capita. The last is the budget of the largest county and the figures 
are very large. The estimated population was 480,963 and the appro¬ 
priation $284,900. Of ;Jiis one-third went for books, one-half for 
salaries, and the remaining sixth for other expenses. 


Financing the British Columbia Project 

As the reader \nows, the Fraser Valley district was selected for the 
demonstration.** Further plans for the demonstration were as follows: 

... It would be the policy of the Public Library Commission to 
encourage the taxing units included in the large library district to 
assume^ as early in the demonstration period as may be practicable, an 
annually increasing share in the cost of library service, so 
(51) 1938 that when the entire burden is undertaken by the district, 
on the cessation of Carnegie grants, the increase in taxation 
will be probably only a small fraction of a mill on the dollar. This 
policy, it is hoped, will release increasing amounts of the Carnegie 
money for a possible use ia connection with some [one] or other of the 
remaining major projects endorsed by British Columbia Library Sur- 

*C£. the peroeotsges ptm in **Seuidaxxb for pablk libraries adopted October, 2933» 
by the Council of the American Library Assodatioii.” A.L. A. Bulledn 27:513-14. 
November, 1933; and by Sherman, C. E- “The library budget,” in Current problems in 
pohlk library finance. A. L. A. 1933.— Eg. 

♦•See p. 41-45-— Ed, 
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vcy Council. It is therefore thought wise to include in this statement 
some further explanations regarding these projects and their probable 
cost 




First 

Year. 

Second 

Year. 

Third 

Year. 

Fourth 

Year. 

Fifth 

Year. 

Staff— 

Librarian . 

.... 1 2400 

$ 2,400 

$ 2,500 

$ 2,500 

$ 2,600 

Cataloguer . ... 


1,800 





Assistant librarian 


1,600 

1,700 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

Page . 


600 

600 

650 

650 

700 

Driver . 


1,200 

1,250 

1,300 

1,300 

1,300 

Local custodians . 



i >550 

1,850 

2,150 

2,500 

Books» periodicals, 
binding . 

and 

12,000 

6,300 

4,000 

4,000 

4,000 

Supplies, printing, 
stationery . 

and 

Soo 

600 

600 

600 

600 

Equipment. 


800 

400 

200 

100 

zoo 

Postage, telephone, 
express . 

and 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

Rental, light, and heat 
(one-half balance to 
be paid locally). 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

Travel . 

,... 

800 

800 

800 

800 

800 

Book-truck . 

.... 

2,400 





Auto operation .... 


750 

750 

750 

750 

750 

Contingent . 


650 

600 

550 

500 

500 

T«al (195,000) 

... .$26,850 

$18,150 

$16,300 

$16,550 

$17,150 

Total of CorpcHratitui 
gtanis . 

$2I,200* 

$16,950* 

SI5.550 

$i 5 «i 5 o 

Refund of advance 
headquarters - 

to 


. 


1,000 

2y000 


♦Including allowazicc for Project No. i: (DaxkOQstr^ckio of county ISicary lacthods 
in a large library district.)—See Bridbdi Coiumbia library cx»nmissioi^ British Colum* 
bia library surrey, 1937-S. Appendix. 


Tennessee VSley Devdapment 

Mary U. Rathroc\, librarian of the Lan^son McGhee Ubrmry of 
KnoxeMe, Tennessee, at the Conference of Sonthem Leaders, described 
briefly the regiomi profect in Tennessee. 
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... I want to say that some o£ us hope wc may make a positive 
rather than a negative attack upon this problem of taxation and over¬ 
head cost, not by county consolidation but by a consolidation of library 
work over an area larger than the county. Wc happen to 
(5^) 1933 have in the Valley of Tennessee a region which we think 
is well adapted to a regional library service. We arc hope¬ 
ful that by developing a library organization capable of giving such 
service, wc may be able to spread administrative costs over an area 
of support which will reduce the load on any individual community, 
which will enable us to build up a staff and a reservoir of books that 
will give a better regional service than would be possible even in the 
most favored city, town or county of that region operating alone. At 
least, while the President’s Tennessee Valley development plan is get¬ 
ting under way, wc hope to find the means of using the same social 
laboratory for a thorough-going demonstration of the effectiveness and 
economy of the administration of the public and school libraries of 
several counties from one center. 

The Need of State Grants 

County Library establishment is peculiarly difficult in those states 
where village, city and township libraries arc numerous. The more 
wealthy municipalities and districts arc supporting, by tax, local li¬ 
braries. The valuation of rural and farm property not so 
<53> 1930 taxed is low. The people arc generally poor and intensely 
hostile to any increase of taxation. Political campaigns are 
usually fought on the issue of tax reduction and elected officials 
pledged not to increase the tax burden- While a minority of county 
residents arc progressive and forward-looking, many more see little 
ahead and their outlook on life is tinged cither with stoicism or 
despair. 

. . . Practically all county library laws provide for automatic or 
possible exemption &om the county library tax of all territories main- 
taining, by cquivaknt tax, a public library. The entire financial burden 
falls on the part of the county least aUe to pay it The cost of serving 
a peculation consisting mostly oi farmers and scattered hamlets is 
abnorcnally high. It is practically impossflde to secure a tax yielding 
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enough to support a grade of service that we can approve or should 
even tolerate. 

Shoestring libraries should not be encouraged to start cither in a 
village, city or county. They seldom grow into the full measure of the 
stature of cjfficiency. 

I claim no knowledge of how this profound difficulty can be met. 
The time may come w^hen farmers and rural residents will want and 
can afford quality library service at $i.oo* or more per capita. The 
technique of county library demonstration may be perfected to a point 
where we can know with certainty that a well organized demonstra' 
tion will bring about the establishment of a standard county library. 

Those of us who arc too impatient to wait the chance that these 
things may happen will look to a shifting of a part of the tax burden 
to shoulders more able to sustain iu I suggest first the shifting of half 
the cost of service from the county to the state and second the lessening 
of the tax burden on the farmer by making the tax an all county tax 
levied on all taxpayers of the coimty. 

In the support of schools the principle of equalization of the tax bur¬ 
den is fairly established. Any community is now expected to pay for 
education according to its ability and if that ability is small the major 
part of the costs of adequate instruction are paid not by the school 
district but by the taxpayers of the state. School accounting has ad¬ 
vanced to a point where such a method presents no great difficulty. 

The Public Library is in theory a part of the ^te’s educational sys¬ 
tem and deserves equal help from the state. 

The mathematics of the equalization plan, however, cannot be made 
to fit library conditions, so a simpler and earlier form of state aid 
should be adopted. In New York wc have long made small grants 
to standard approved public libraries on the basis of the ntunber of 
branches maintained, stipulating that the grant should be eapended for 
books af^zoved by the Library ExtcosioQ Division. Most ci our libra¬ 
ries in consequence, report a high per ca{^ book stxxk and a large 
percentage of select non-fiction, but the librarian is ixx> often iimrainicd, 
unpaid and ir^ffident. School authorities chose the human element, 
the teacher, as the mo^ essential factor in education and based the state 
grant on the number of certifieid teachers employed. Roial schook in 

*la 1937 the per capiu cost cf ocxuiCj Wtxana ki Cilifonik mpraved tlus Egorc^ 
rcachif^ » at per cE^etau— 
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cx^nscqucnce arc poor in equipment, poor in all material things, but 
rich and increasingly richer in the quality of teaching. Many of our 
extension workers feel that the right kind of librarian is as important 
and probably more important than the kind of books, in library func¬ 
tioning, and would prefer compulsory certification and state grants for 
librarians* salaries to the present plan. School librarians, it should be 
noted, in New York State are classed not as librarians but as teachers 
and liberal state quotas allowed for their services. 

The state has uniformly insisted on rigid accounting of local expen¬ 
ditures made from its grants. Hence certain definite expenditures were 
authorized and ail others forbidden. The trend, however, is for the 
substitution of thoroughgoing supervision by state officers for meticu¬ 
lous accounting schemes. Such supervision aims at raising standards, 
improving service, giving advice as well as ascertaining that the state’s 
money is honestly expended. Any plan for state aid to libraries should 
be administered to provide leverage for continued improvement and 
extension of library servicc- 

Thc states of the Union spend for libraries, including state libraries, 
library commissions and court libraries, about i cent for every $2no ex¬ 
pended for schools. . . . 

It should be remembered that the state grants to public libraries arc 
so small as to be negligible. Since 1835 New York has distributed 
yearly $55A>o to public and bee libraries. Maine contributes J500 to 
each library, Ontario gives $260. The New England states (except 
New Hampshire), Delaware, Maryland, British Columbia, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan give some state aid, sometimes as little as $x.oo per li¬ 
brary. Tlie time has come when a real effort should be made to obtain 
more adequate state aid to libraries and particularly to county libraries. 
The Louisiana Library Commission, New York Library Association, 
and the New York State Library Extension Division, the Pennsylvania 
State Library Association and the Virginia State Library arc known to 
be active in such efforts. Doubtless other states here represented will 
report similar plans. . . * Certain features of the New York plan may 
be unsatisfactory to other states. Questions such as the following arc 
sure to arise: 

Shall the initial grant be much larger than subsequent grants.? 

Should granix be in money alone, or in part in books or prepared 
material to aid qukk operation and early opening? 
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Shall the grant be based on number o£ sutions, branches, county 
population or the like? 

How large a grant should be asked for? 

How can the grant best provide for continuous improvement of li¬ 
brary service? 
and of course 

How can the legislature be persuaded to vote the necessary funds? 


Pennsylvania Act to Supply State Aid 


As a partial answer to Mr^ Tolman*s questions, the text of the igji 
Pennsylvania Act to provide “state-aid for free public non-sectarian 
county libraries*' is here reprinted. 

An Act 
P. L. 1203 
June 23, 1931 

Providing aid by the Commonwealth to free, public non-sectarian 
county libraries; authorizing the Department of Public In- 
struaion to provide books for demonstration purposes to C54) 193* 
encourage the establishment of such county libraries; and 
making an appropriation. 

Section i. Be it enaaed, etc., that a system of State-aid for the 
maintenance of free, public, non-sectarian county libraries, in counties 
of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth classes, is hereby 
established. The annual aid by the Commonwealth to any such county 
library shall be measured by the amount appropriated annually by the 
county commissioners from county moneys for the maintenance <£ any 
such county library, and shall be determined as follows: 


Classes of 
Counties 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Percentage cf Aid Calculated 
on County AppropriatioiLS 

»% 

25% 

33% 

50% 

7f/o 


The ammint to be paid by the Comnioawealth £or the maintenance 
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of any county library shall not in any year exceed two thousand five 
hundred dollars ($2,500), and such payment shall be made to the board 
of trustees in charge of any such free, public, nonsectarian county li¬ 
brary. A report of the expenditure of such State moneys shall be made 
annually to the county commissioners and the Department of Public 
Instruction, in such form as the department may require. 

Section 2. For the purpose of encouraging the establishment of 
county libraries, the Commonwealth may, through the Department of 
Public Instruction, provide books to be used for demonstrations and 
circulation purposes in counties where it is proposed to establish a free, 
public, nonsectarian county library in the manner provided by law. 
Any such books shall remain the property of the Commonwealth and 
shall not be used in any county for a longer continuous period than 
two years, after which they shall be returned to the possession of the 
Department of Public Instruction and be made available for like pur¬ 
poses in some other county. 

The Department of Public Instruaion shall have power to adopt 
and promulgate such rules and regulations as may be deemed necessary 
to relate the use, demonstration, distribution, and return of books 
made available under the provisions of this section. 

Section 3. The sum of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000), or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby specifically appropriated to 
the Department of Public Instruction for the two fiscal years beginning 
June first, one thousand nine hundred and thirty-one, for the purpose 
of paying the maintenance aid to county libraries, and for the purchase 
and transportatioa of books, as provided in this act. 

Federal Library Grants 

It is an inopportune moment to ask for a Federal grant of $100,000,- 
000 for any new pnqcct, even if distributed over ten years. But such a 
request^ by the Council of the American Library Assodatbn, in aid of 

*Tbe fotlowisig reao h man was adopted hy the Council of the Amencan l^irary 
Assodatkiii in Deoexdbwr, 1930: 

Retdwed, That the Couna! of the American Library AssodaOMi endorse the principle 
of federal aid, in geoeraiu amount, for county and odser large nnjr rural public IRaary 
acETiioe, with the onderstandmg that tbe Commlttiee on Xibcary Extension, after coufer- 
ence with the League ti l^xary CominiisioQc and the nfMmmtftiP** xm Federal and State 
Rebtioaii, will subm^ a detmhd plan id the Council for a^ipmval before presenting it 
tn Ooogress or the geneial pdUic. A.L.A. BuOcsia 25:66. Febniarr, 1931.— Ed, 
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rural libraries, will at least serve to call attention to the fact that there 
arc forty million people without public library service in the United 
States, the estimate of three years ago being 45,069,890, of 
whom 93 per cent, live in the country or in places having (55) 1931 
less than 2,500 population. 

It is a question whether the Federal Government should ever under¬ 
take to provide libraries. They arc a phase of public education which 
lies within the unsurrcndcrcd functions of the states. There is, to be 
sure, the Library of Congress, which has become a national library, 
making its books extensively available as well as intensively useful 
under its own roof. The outside service may be still further extended, 
with the development of the agencies of distribution at the command of 
this great central library, in which all copyrighted books find shelter. 
The Congress that appropriated a million dollars and more for incu¬ 
nabula might easily find itself justified in spending as much for 
enlarging the circulation of recent books. , . . 

The American Library Association should continue its splendid 
work in getting states and communities to make their own public 
library provision with such private assistance as is often available. . . . 
The peril of Federal grants is that communities will come to look for 
them instead of making sacrifice to win what such grants would offer. 
A library with local support becomes a measure of the community’s 
own aspiration and enterprise. Out of the forty miliions there can not 
be even four millions that would not be able to make some provision 
for themselves if only they had the ambition to do so. . . . 

What Can a County Afford? 

Chairman Kolb said [at the Rural Library Extension Conferexice 
held in Chicago]: We might as wdl face the qi^stion sotticwhere 
along the line. How many more of these paid people can a county 
carry? We have a county agent, a home demonstratk>n 
agent, a boys’ and girls’ dub leader, a nurse, and so on. (5^ 19*9 
Now these library people come along and they want a 
county librarian. What about it? What is the carryii^ peswer of a 
county? 

Leo M. Favrot {General Extend Board) added: I am impressed 
with what has just been said with regard to die support of van- 
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om movanents that come from so many difierent sources. It appears 
that there arc many different agencies going into a county with the 
demand that there be set up, within the county, agencies for the pro¬ 
motion of public schools, public health, public libraries, and agricul¬ 
ture, home economics, and a number of different things. Each one 
coming along, working independently, seems to feel that if an ade¬ 
quate unit were set up for that particular service the others do not 
matter so much. I mean by that, that we have centered more or less 
on the particular job we do, and sometimes do not consider the whole 
. . . 

What I am coming to is this: I wonder whether the time nasn’t 
come when we should recognize just what ought to be an ideal set-up 
for a county; what relationship ought to exist between these various 
divisions and agencies; what proportion of the work devolves upon 
the health agent; what proportion upon the agricultural agencies, and 
what proportion upon the school supervisory agencies, and so on, so 
we could work toward a definite goaL 

I wonder whether out of this conference there couldn’t come some 
action that would lead us to find out what is an ideal set-up for a 
county in order that we may proceed with a well-balanced program. 
In that way I believe it would be more easy to finance the whole 
problem than if we go into counties with a number of different agen¬ 
cies, each one interested alone and particularly in its own plan and its 
own propaganda. 

The community development programs of the Illinois Agricukural 
Extension service were mentioned by J. D. Bilsborrow (University of 
lUinois) as being along this same line. . . . 

The importance of working out a imified program for a county 
based on economic &cts was further emphasized by A. B. Graham 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture), A. Z. Mann (Garrett Biblical In¬ 
stitute), D. H. Otis (American Bankers Association) and C. H. 
Milam, A.L.A. 

It was the sense of the meeting that this matter should be actively 
followed up, and the help of an educational foundation secured, if 
necessary, so that a through analysis and study might be made of 
what a county needs and what it can a&urd, leading up to an itWl 
county set-up or prpgram for development 



SECTION VI 


SERVICE TO 
POPULOUS AREAS 


I N the discussions in previous sections the picture of scattered rural 
population or small communities has been most prominent. The 
service to the reader in populous centers must hold equal place in 
any comprehensive plan for boo\ service. 

Some of these populous areas may already have library service estab¬ 
lished within their boundaries; others have no such service. The prob¬ 
lem is, then, upon wkai basis can this service best be supplied for cities 
and towns; and how can existing libraries cooperate in mobilizing the 
hoo\ resources of the district? 

The public library development in America of the past fifty years 
has resulted chiefly in autonomous library units within the boundaries 
of cities or towns. The county library legislation of Great Britain at 
first provided for rural areas only. Each of these two methods of ex¬ 
tending library service left a portion of the population unprovided for. 

Granting that plans for library service over wide areas would, theo¬ 
retically, include aU residents—whether living in the open country or 
in villages, towns or cities—the fact remains that the development, up 
to the present, has resulted not only in some rural districts without 
library service but also in some popidous areas with no adequate pro¬ 
vision for boo\ distribuUon, and some populous areas having rich boo\ 
collections cooperating not at sM in the distribution of boo\s beyond 
their immediate boundaries. 

Great Britain faces the problem squarely and states that **populous 
areas must have, and can rightly he as\ed to pay at a special rate for, 
branches of the urban type, as distinct from the circulating service 
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which must in the main satisfy the villageJ** For this purpose she 
has put into operation a '^differential rating!' This ''additional local 
rate” prouided by the differential rating should supply to "centres of 
population ranging from ten to thirty thousand inhabitants . . . some 
special organization over and above the normal service provided for 
villages” Also she solicits a close cooperation between existing libra-- 
ries to pod the boo\ resources of a district Boo\s not obtcdnable in 
any of the agencies of a district may be obtained from the National 
Central Library through the centred agency of the district!^* 

Other problems involved in equalizing the distribution of boo\s 
over the areas arc the Status of the Established Library^ the establish^ 
ment of Branches and the construction of Branch Library Buildings^ 
and adequate Communication and Transportation over the area. 

The organization designed to adapt means of boo\ distribution to 
all localities in a district is presented, from different points of view, in 
the following articles^ 


The Small Town 

. . . We meet to-day nearly ten years from the passing of the vitally 
important Act which, with its successors in Scotland and Ireland, freed 
the Public Library from the puerile penny-rate limitation. The County 
Library [of Great Britain] is now a lusty adolescent in its 
(S7) ’teens, with a well-defined career before it, and that elastic¬ 
ity of mind and method which is indispensable to success. 
In a word, those who, in this Association and out of it, laboured hard 
in days gone by may justly fed that on the foundations which they 
laid there is rising a goodly edifice, well-planned, and capable of ex¬ 
tension as its usefulness becomes more apparenL 

Two outstanding problems, however, remain. One is that of towns 
in county areas which have no library service of their own and arc at 
present cither not served at all or served very inadequately. This prob¬ 
lem includes a few cases of largish towns like Dover, urban districts of 
various areas, and certain other consicfcrablc centres of population. 
This problem is at present aigaging the careful attention of the 
Trustees and their advisers, and a considered report will be prepared 


*Sce p. lEdL 

••See p. 33 - 35 -’-^. 
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before long- It is not my intention to deal with it in this paper though 
some of its features arc also characteristic of the other problem—ihat 
of the small urban library—on which I am asked to address you. 

The word ‘‘smalf’ must be defined. From the standpoint of the four 
great cities with library populations of three-quarters of a million and 
upwards, there are very few libraries which arc not small. I, however, 
limit the term for the purposes of this paper to library areas with popu¬ 
lations of under 50,000, and more particularly to those with less than 
30,000. Library areas under the 50,000 mark actually number about 350 
in England and Wales alone; of these not less than 280 are under 30,- 
000- Nearly 150 serve populations of less than 10,000. I think it fair 
to say that many, even among those who have a reasonably good 
knowledge of the service, are prone to argue about the future without 
realizing the significance of these figures. 

. . . The Trustees have been more and more impressed by the 
economic principle which underlies the opinion expressed in the De¬ 
partmental Report (which received the general blessing of this Asso¬ 
ciation at Edinburgh) that as a rule a town with a population of under 
20,000 cannot at a reasonable cost maintain an independent library' 
service. Let me illustrate the point by means of a few simple figures 
taken from actual budgets which have been submitted to the Trustees. 
I mention no names, and the figures arc slightly disguised, though not 
materially altered. 

Town "A*’ has a population of just under 20,000. The library in¬ 
come from rates is about which means a rate of 254^- Salaries 
amount to only a little over ;^200, and the book fund for the last two 
years has averaged about ;^8o, with £40 for binding. Local industries 
arc in a bad way, and the Council may be said to be acting liberally in 
allowing so high a rate as 2^4^- Yet the cewnmunity really gets very 
little for the money spent. . . . 

Town with a population of about 2opoo raises a little over £€00 

from a rate of 254^- Out of this the Library manages to spend the very 
creditable amount of ;^i45 on boc4cs and on binding. But the 
Librarian receives only ^^150, and there is one assistant at jTi a wedt. 
The issues for 1926-7 exceed 100,000. One wonders bow so small and 
Ul-paid a staff can cope with the work! . . . 

libirary is in a town of some 16,000 inhabitants with stagnant 
ipdustij and a rate of in the Recently the floor was found 
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to be badly infected with dry rot involving immediate expenditure to 
the sum of about ;^i6o* The result was that with a rate income of 
only ;^28 o, the book fund for the three years 1928-30 totals ^60. The 
stock is less than 5,000 books and the issues only about one per head 
of population. There is only one ofiicial, and he receives a 

week; he is allowed a substitute who deputizes one half-day a week, 
and during his holiday. 

These . . . examples arc taken at random from recent records in 
the Trust Office. They arc in no way exceptional, and there arc scores 
of similar instances in the tables appended to the Government Rc- 
port,* which, though it is now roughly five years old, reflects not in¬ 
accurately the general situation to-day. 

The fact is, that there arc at least 200 municipal libraries which, as 
cultural assets, arc practically negligible, and which could not be made 
efficient without rates of 3^/., or even, in some cases, Sd, This is a 
situation which, in my view, should engage the serious attention of 
the Library Association, and which should be made the subject of an 
official pronouncement. The Local Committees, having seen no really 
good modern example of a library of about the same size, have little, 
if any, conception of the badness of the service, no knowledge of the 
various ways by which it could be improved, no ideal towards which 
to work. Their librarians, a great many of whom do not belong to 
this Association, have litde knowledge of modern practice, cannot ad¬ 
vise their Committees, and—small blame to them—^fold their hands 
and let things slide. The result is that thousands of pounds of rate¬ 
payers’ money are being practically thrown away. . . . 

Now comes the vital question—what is to be the Association’s 
policy in reference to the library in towns with populations of 20,000 
and below? I am very loth to say anything which may offend any of 
those who in circunastances of great difficulty have gallantly endeav¬ 
oured to run their small libraries on independent lines, but, feeling as 
I do on the accumulated evidence, I cannot disguise my view that the 
only hope for these libraries is cither to co-operate with a larger unit 
or, as I think preferably, to surrender their powers and became a 
branch of the Comity Library. A number of small parish libraries have 
already taken this latter step to their obvious advantage, and in recent 

*Gt, Britain. Board of educadon. Pixbik libraries committee. Report on pul^ li- 
fames in Eoglaiid mud Wales .... 1927, H. M. Stariooery Office, 1927. 35^.—E^. 
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years two urban district councils, those of Stroud in Gloucestershire 
and Bridgend in Glamorganshire, have followed suit. 

It is, I think, worth while to give in some detail the particulars of 
the Stroud arrangement. In 1924 this library contained less than 7,000 
books. Its total expenditure was ;,^330, out of which only £16 was 
spent on books and binding, on newspapers and £i6o on salaries. 
The situation, I believe, improved a little after 1924, but necessarily 
very little. Under the new arrangement, Stroud w*ill pay its own rate 
(now 1%^,) plus the county rate of Yid. For this the County Library 
will put in a reference stock including the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and the Oxford Dictionary, and 
will supply loan collections of 1,200-1^400 books, changed three times 
a year, for circulation. 

Imagine the change! Three to four thousand fresh books year by 
year, instead of a mere handful which, in due course, must become 
out of date or unfit for issue. Access to the whole County stock of 
some 40,000 books continually being refreshed, instead of a more or 
less static stock of 7,000, Surely the sacrifice of independence is more 
than compensated by the immediate and lasting increase of facilities? 

Lastly, the Local Committee is to enjoy a large measure of delegated 
power. This Committee is to consist of nine members—four nominated 
by the Urban District Council, two by the Rural Distria Council, and 
three by the County Authority—^and will be represented on the County 
Committee- The County Committee has obviously no object in inter¬ 
fering; the limitation under the new r%imc will be far less domineer¬ 
ing than the cramping limitation of poverty. And, finally, local readers 
and the committee itself will benefit by the larger outlook and wider 
experience which, for the first time^ becomes possible* 

I commend the Stroud* arrangement to the careful and sympathetic 
attention of all who understand and care for the real interests of 
readers in small towns, and I uige the Association to put the problem 
in the very forefront of their deiiherations on future pcJky. No one 
has a greater belief than I have in independence—in the value of local 
pride. But mdq)endcnoe wbkix inevitaUy means edther incffidjeiicy 
or exorbitant expenditure is bad, not only in the material or economic 
sense, but psychologicaily. To be proud possessing an essentially 
bad instrument is not sound or even pradseworthy when there u an 


•See p, 35-37^-JSrf^ 
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obvious and perfectly dignified alternative, which combines efl&ciency 
with sound business. 

I should like this Association to make an official pronouncement on 
these lines, and to urge library committees and librarians to face the 
facts. It is, in my view, not honest to aa as though the system which 
produces fine results in large cities and medium-sized towns were pro¬ 
ducing the same results in small places. It is not doing so, and we all 
\now it. Our duty to my mind is clear. 

You will, of course, understand that I do not wish to make a hard- 
and-fast datum line of the 20,000 population standard. There are li¬ 
braries in smaller towns which can and doubtless do maintain a 
fairly good service, and I have come across rather larger towns whose 
libraries arc in a very poor way. The point is that Library Authorities 
in towns from about 20,000 downwards should seriously consider 
whether they are wise to remain independent. 

Two other points remain for brief discussion. The first is co-opera- 
tion as an alternative to absorption; the second is the position of the 
County Library in relation to either alternative. 

Certain methods of cooperation are found to provide one or more 
of the advantages of full absorption, and perhaps the natural step for 
an embarrassed municipal library which wants to remain independent 
is to explore this possibility first. Co-operative buying and cataloguing 
of non-fiction works by a group of boroughs and by one or more 
boroughs with the county is an accomplished fact in an increasingly 
large number of areas. Most counties are now willing to lend collec¬ 
tions of ordinary literature (fiction as well as non-fiction) at rates 
varying from, I think, ^^4 to per hundred volumes. Mutual 

lending of student books, either informally or on the basis of a formal 
agreement, is very widespread indeed. There is no need to lay stress 
on the details which are familiar to all, but it is important that these 
various methods—a kind of half-way house between starved isolation 
and amalgamation—should be still further studied and be commended 
at their true value in any pronouncement on the future of the small 
municipal library. 

Lastly, how dbes all this affect the County Service? Can the County 
go on indefinitely either absorbing, or co-operating with, the independ¬ 
ent libraries of its area? With certam important reservations I think 
the answer is ‘‘yes.*’ 
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The reservations, however, arc exceedingly important. In the big 
counties which would be called upon to absorb, or to co-operate with, 
a large number of hitherto independent libraries, the chief librarian 
will have as responsible a task as that of the Chief Librarians of Glas¬ 
gow, Birmingham, Liverpool and Manchester, with the addition that 
personal supervision of branches will be more difiicult. Already Lanca¬ 
shire, Kent, the West Riding and Durham have annual issues of be¬ 
tween 1,000,000 and 750,000 on stocks of approximately ioo,ooo volumes. 
The gross population of the four counties actually exceeds that of 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheffield. The status of the 
County Librarian must obviously be raised, staffs and headquarter 
premises be enlarged, and stocks of books greatly increased, if in ad¬ 
dition to their normal duties County Libraries arc to become respon¬ 
sible for areas at present independent. There is, however, no essentia 
objection to this any more than there is to the numerous urbar 
branches which many counties already have established in their popu 
lous centres. The Carnegie Trustees and their advisers arc obtaining a 
special report on the whole subject; already much interesting material 
has been collected, and a considered statement as to future policy may 
be expected early next year. 

Another reservation is that counties which have not yet covered 
their own areas may feel that they can only gradually take over or 
assist independent areas. The non-library areas which arc still officially 
excluded from Coimty Library areas contain a gross peculation of 
1,400,000, and in addition many counties have still to form many 
branches and centres for which they originally undertook responsibility. 

You will understand, in conclusion, that I make no pretence o£ hav¬ 
ing offered any new idea or on the other hand of having presented a 
new panacea which should be forced upon free authemties, pcsssibly 
with a spoonful of jam from a source that shall be nameless. My ex¬ 
cuse for acxxipting the invitation to address you on this siffiject is a 
growing feeling that the time is ripe for a new piece of missionary 
effort in the dark places in the library world, and that the Library 
Association is the one body which can prepare, enujodatc, and give 
effect to the creed on which this paper is based. The dSeknt municipal 
libraries are growing more dasde in their methods; the efficient 
County libtaries are becoming more solid and more conrentrated. 
In fact^ the older and the younger services, with their inevitable and 
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essential differences, arc becoming more obviously and dcfinably parts 
o£ a single great whole, and both must join in helping sympathetically 
to tackle the problems of their respective lame dogs. The intellectual, 
economic, artistic, and purely educational needs of the inhabitants of 
small towns are identical with those of other people, and it is time, I 
feel, that concerted action should be taken to remove the reproach that 
about a third of our so-called Public Libraries are in fact little more 
than news-rooms. 


Differential Rating 

There is no need to recapitulate the details of the familiar thesis 
that populous areas must have, and can rightly be asked to pay at a 
special rate for, branches of the urban type, as distinct from the circu¬ 
lating service which must in the main satisfy the village. 
(58) 1927 All that is necessary at this stage is to quote from the 
County Reports such information as will adequately supple¬ 
ment the data already given regarding the earlier experiments, e.g. 
Kenilworth and Cleethorpes. Thus it is significant that in Lanca¬ 
shire and the West Riding of Yorkshire where the problem is acute 
and widespread, the principle of the differential rate is extending 
rapidly. The Lancashire Authority adopted this principle during 1926, 
and arrangements were made for opening branches at Morecambe and 
Ramsbottom during 1927, Special regulations have been drawn up 
which may be usefully oempared with those reported by other counties 
in earlier reports. These regulations are as follows*:— 

(1) It is the intention of the Lancashire Education Committee to 
establish in suitable areas Branch Libraries, equipped on modern 
lines, with reference departments as required. 

(2) The control of each Branch Library will be entrusted to a Sufa- 
Ccanxnittec, one half of the members of which will be appointed 
direct by the Lancashire Education Committee and the remainder 
nominated by the Borough Council or Urban District Council. 
Notices of all meetings, agenda, and minutes shall be sent to the 
Director of Education, who shall be entitled to attend personally 
or by deputy. 

*ReguIatk»is are as revised 1934. 
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(3) The Library Sub-Committee shall present for approval an annual 
estimate to the Lancashire Education Committee not later than 
December 1st in each year, showing what it is proposed to spend 
in the succeeding financial year commencing on the ist April. 
AH approved payments will be made by the County Treasurer. 

(4) The rate levied for Library purposes from time to time by the 
County Council over the county area shall continue to be levied on 
the Borough or Urban District. In addition, the County Council 
shall levy on the Borough or Urban Distritt a special rate which 
shall be applied to the provision and maintenance of a library 
building, the salary of a librarian and to all general purposes of 
the Library other than the services referred to in paragraph 5 
below. 

(5) The levying of the County Library Rate shall entide such Borough 
or Urban District to receive a collection of books from the 
County Library stock. This coUeaion will be regulated in ac¬ 
cordance with the demand and in proportion to the increase of the 
general County Library stock. Readers in such specially rated 
areas shall be entided to all privileges accorded to areas not specially 
rated. 

The binding and repair of all County Library books shall be 
undertaken by the Lancashire Education Committee, and the 
liability of the County Committee out of the County Library rate 
shall be limited to the services referred to in this paragraph. 

Staff 

(6) The appointment of the staff of a Branch Library shall be made 
by the Local Library Sul^Committer, subject to the a^^pioval of 
the Lancashire Education Committee. 

The Committee will only apfuove the appointment of pciaons 
who have reached a suitable standard of education and are pn- 
paied to sit £«- the eraminations of the Library Assoda tio a. 

In all matters of library routine Branch library SbaSs will be 
std)ject to dtt directioas of the Director of Educ a tion. 

(7) In order to secure uniformity in salaries the payment of foittime 
assistants in charge of facandi l&rarus dull be at the rate of ^£150 
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per annum, rising to £2,00 per annum by annual increments of 
^10, commencing on the ist April each year, and the salaries of 
part-time assistants or junior assistants shall be in proportion. 

(8) In making appointments in Branch Libraries, Local Sub-Com¬ 
mittees should aim at the highest possible standard of education, 
and for position as full-time Assistants-in-Charge Graduates of a 
University are to be preferred, provided they have the necessary 
technical qualifications and arc otherwise suitable in personality, 
temperament, etc. 

(9) In no ease must persons be appointed as full-time Assistants-in- 
Charge who have not the technical qualifications, viz., the Di 
ploma of the Library Association, or the Certificate for the Di 
ploma of the School of Librarianship. 

(10) These regulations should be borne in mind in making appoint¬ 
ments to part-time posts which may shortly become full-time 
owing to extension of hours. 

(11) The minimum qualification for junior and part-time Assistants 
will be possession of a School Certificate, or an equivalent Certifi¬ 
cate such as is required by the Library Association for admission 
to the Association’s examinations. 

(12) Junior and part-time Assistants will be required to sit for the 
examinations of the Library Association, and their appointment 
will be on the understanding that their services will not be re¬ 
tained if at the end of two years from the date of appointment 
they have not passed the elementary examination or cannot show 
an adequate reason, such as illness, for not having done so. 

BuSdings 

(13) Library buildings and other buildings acquired under the Public 
Libraries Acts arc the property of the County Council. 

(14) All repairs, alterations, etc., to buildings must be carried out by 
the County Architect’s Department when the cost of the work 
proposed is more than ten pounds. The County Architect will 
report on the work to be done and provide the local committee 
with an estimate of the cost, providing also a detailed price if re¬ 
quired to do so. 

(15) In the case of repairs costing less than ten pounds the County 
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Architect will submit an estimate only to the local committee, or 
alternatively the committee may make their own arrangements 
for carrying out such work, subject to the proviso that the amount 
included in the approved annual estimate for repairs and altera¬ 
tions is not exceeded. 

TAe success of the special rating scheme within recent years may be 
shown by the following figures. In 26 counties in En^and, Wales and 
Ireland the amounts accruing from di^erential rating range from 
£3 to£2;264. The Report on County Libraries in Great Britian and 
Ireland of goes on to say: 

The importance of these figures may easily be ovcrlookcxl. The 
amounts are not large, but they represent a very important aspect of 
County Library development—^namely, a genuine attempt to supply 
an efficient service to places that arc too big to be satisfied 
<59) 1930 with a service based on voluntary service and two or three 
hours of opening in each week. These communities need 
and can afford to pay for a service which is definitely in excess of what 
a village needs or could afford, except at the ordinary flat rate. The 
County is in a position to give these extra facilities at a cost far lower 
than the amount which would be necessary for the same quantity and 
kind of service maintained independently. • . . 

Branch Libraries in Typical County Systems 

Not only the financing of service to populous areas presents peculiar 
problems but the housing of the service requires consideration. The 
housing of this service forces upon the library board the necesdty of 
considering branch buildings. Branches or stations throughout the 
area wherever the use warrants the mvestment are essentisi in the 
conception of the service. The Branch will reflect its community; and 
that there are certain principles in adapting the Brunch to the reqtdre^ 
ments is evident in the following articles. 

. . . The British CoIumUa delegate* fiound very interesting the 
Portland or Multnomah County policy of enoHiraging, if not requir- 

*Oa the occasiao of an ofi&dal Ykk m Qre;^an and Caltfonaa lixarks, to wiikk 
dplanatocy jneferan oe inras jnade m BtiSedn No. 15 (Apfjcndk p.75 of Brixuli 
Cdoodna IRxary sempey, x^ay-aS).— Ed. 
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ing, the erection of many of its more ambitious library buildings as 
community enterprises. In various localities, there and elsc- 
( So ) 1928 where, visits were made to beautiful library buildings con¬ 
structed without cost to the ratepayers at large and then 
deeded over to the county. Many of these buildings arc of a bungalow 
type and could be transformed, at but little cost, into attractive resi¬ 
dences, if the shifting of population or of business centres should make 
such a change desirable in years to come. . . . 

However, the point that this bulletin is intended to emphasize is that 
the building in which it is housed is by no means the thing of primary 
importance to the success of a branch library, especially in small towns 
and the open country- 

Under the county library system of California successful branch* 
libraries were found in operation in almost every conceivable type of 
quarters—in private homes, in unused stores, at the back of roadside 
shops, in old churches that had become community centres, in tiny 
shacks erected for the purpose, and in converted garages. One very 
successful branch library was found operating in an old brooder-house 
on a poultry-ranch, where it had been housed for several years. An¬ 
other that was recording a good book circulation occupied the lower 
story of a tank-house, or water-tower, in a farmyard. 

The supreme essential to the success of a branch library is the intel¬ 
ligence and public spirit <rf the custodian, but, after that, the most 
vital thing about branch library quarters is the location, not the type 
of building. 

Branches not on the ground floor were found to be working at a 
paralyzing disadvantage. A second-rate room at a busy centre is better 
than much more pleasant quarters in some seduded district. Generally 
speaking, the attempt to quarter the community library in a local 
church ends disastrously. Schools also were found to make remarkably 
poor library centres for adult readers. Sometimes parents make a 
regular practice of having their children bring home from the school 
library books for general family reading, but^ in the by and large, 
experience has amply demonstrated the r^cttablc fact that grown-ups 
will not make any real use of a library housed in a school or even in a 
sq>arate building standing on the schoolgrounds. The fact that the 

•‘TStaiicii’* is med Iieie «> refer to ‘Ijranches” or “stations.** For distinctem 
be twtxua tbe tenm see A. L. A. Fnbtic Hbeary statistical report. Rev. 1933^ — Bd . 
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school is closed for rather lengthy vacation periods also militates against 
its usefulness as a library building. Moreover, when the adult library 
is housed in the school, complications arise from the fact that books 
arc likely to be in demand that may be quite proper for adult readers, 
but that are undesirable within the walls of a school. 

Nevertheless, worth-while community libraries were found in up¬ 
stairs rooms, in basement rooms, on back streets, in churches, and in 
schools. But they were exceptional and illustrated the degree to which 
very serious and discouraging handicaps may be overcome. Wise 
county librarians avoid such quarters for their branches, but were 
found to be making the best of whatever place was found available 
and are getting results that well justify their efforts. 

And while libraries in schools are not a great success as a means oE 
serving adults, they arc of the very greatest importance in the educa¬ 
tion of childrcru . . . 


The Housing of Library Stations 

It is my desire to arrive at one or two helpful conclusions on that 
much dd>ated problem—how far the country cmnmunity sluDuId share 
with the headquarters office the support of its library station. The 
support the library station may include the payment of 
a local custodian, the furnishing a location, inciuding (61) 1936 
heat, and the furnishing of shelves and equipment. The def¬ 
inition of a library station is understood to be a ocdlection of books 
belonging to the library and placed anywhere in the county for lelend- 
ing to the community, whether in a schooLhouse, store, club house, 
home, post-office, coenmunity hall, local library or dsewhcie. In New 
Jersey our funds provide a trained county librarian, a headquarters 
staff and office, books and free tranqxRtation for them by book truck 
and mail. The county librarian takes the initiative, ozganizes the sta¬ 
tions, furnishes all kinds of library service, but the community must 
furnish the custodian and the location fsss the bodbs. A gxeat many 
volunteers necessarily take charge oi these statfoos, but a fair number 
are paid by the community, usually ten dollars a month. These paid 
custodians are always in the cities or boioughs where there is a ooundl 
and rapid growth is taken care of by a local appropriation which suits 
the kxality. It is not these stations we want in talk abom today, Im 
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those situated in homes or stores, and managed by volunteer custodians. 
They are not in incorporated municipalities, but they draw a large 
number of readers and grow as fast in proportion to their populations 
as the larger centers. In Monmouth County fifty per cent of the in¬ 
come is spent for books and as fast as it was humanly possible the 
books have been gotten to the people. In three years time, with an 
average income of $18,000 for a population of 80,000 we have gathered 
together 35,000 books. But wc have found that when a library station 
in the rural districts, even though the growth has been through the 
constant demand and use of the neighborhood, has reached several 
hundred volumes, the store-keeper discovers that he has too much to do 
to take care of it, the housewife cannot store it and there is no location 
available. These rural borrowers like the library and want it, and they 
cannot be blamed if they do not want to give up their parlors and 
living-rooms to the public. How can the community cooperate? 

Branch Library Buildings 

No such thoroughgoing consideration of the housing needs of a 
district has been made as that presented by the County Library Sec¬ 
tion of the Library Association in its Report on Branch Library 
Buildings.* Any district could adapt a similar method of analyzing 
essentials and upon such a study could provide housing adapted to the 
needs of the various communities in the district. The Report gets down 
to a study of service to be housed and of the ways and means of pro¬ 
viding such housing. In most counties the housing has so far been a 
haphazard achievement accomplished where funds or enthusiasm were 
available^ rather than a program designed to cover the districts needs. 

During the year 1929-30 the Committee of the County Libraries 
Section had under oonsideratioii the possibility of issuing a review of 
cxistiiig branch library buildings and a statement of policy for the 
guidance of librarians. 

The plans propose to house the services as they are or as they be¬ 
come necessary. Lending departments are of course considered es- 
sendxi. Separate reference and children's rooms are provided only in 

**Iifaraxy Asso ciaiinn . Otsantf Hlraies scctk)ii. Report oa t»aiidb library baildOm^ 
wkb gta ti s tk a l lafte, 1929-30. In its County libraries in Great Britain and Irelaxul; 
report; 1929-30. The assod at ioii [1930]. p-ii-aa. 
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centers of lo/soo population upward, although each area must be con¬ 
sidered and treated independently. 

The proper size is arrived at by mathematical jormtdae based on 
service figures. For instance, computing the number of registered 
readers as 2^% of the population, and the desired number of booJ(s as 
30% of the population, and estimating that 60% of the registered bor¬ 
rowers are regular {ix., weekly or more frequent) borrowers, the for¬ 
mula for the required shelving in that particular agency would be 

No. of books on the shelves*— 

Population x 30 Population x 25 x 6a 
100 100 X 100 

or, more simply, accommoclation should be provided for half the total 
book stock. The amount of shelving required can then be calculated. 
The formula for area in floor space is 

. . . arrived at by taking the percentage of the population likely to be 
enrolled as borrowers . . • 10% of whom arc estimated to use the 
library every day. The daily average of borrowers is divided by the 
number of hours of opening to produce the hourly average, which is 
increased by 50% to cover rush periods. An allowance of 25 square feet 
is made for each borrower. Briefly, the formula may be expressed as 
follows;— 

Population x (25 or 15) x 10 ' 5 

-i-daily hours of ewning x — x 25— 

area required in square feet. 


The Established Library 

The establishment of local libraries in villages and cities has been in 
response to the demand in such centers of population. The statm of 
these EstaMisked Libraries is*sometimes questioned when a surround¬ 
ing area is organized for library service. There is, however, no occor 
Sion for alarm on the part of the local library boards. The status of tie 
established library is assured. It does not lose its autonomy. It may 
continue to function entirdy independendy of the system for the dis- 
trict or may participate in the benefits of the larger system. Adequate 
legislation assures this flexibility in orgammtiou. 
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WJtaS WiU County Libraries Mean to Existing Libraries? 

This question is asked so many times, it seems well to answer it 
here where librarians and trustees may have it directly. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be a pretty general impression that existing libraries will 
lose their identity; that their property, including buildings, 
(62) 1929 books, etc., will have to be given over to the county library. 

One Club several years ago voted against the project when 
it was stated that if a county library was formed, their town library 
would be moved to the county scat and the children would have to 
go some fifteen miles by trolley of an evening to get out their school 
work! Was any idea ever more erroneous and antagonistic to the basic 
principle which underlies this county library plan? 

No established library need become a part of the county library un¬ 
less it chooses to do so. The law upon this point is clear. In section 
fifteen* of the law, the county commissioners are authorized to “ex¬ 
empt from said (tax) levy all taxable property in any municipality 
which is already levying a tax for the purpose of maintaining a free 
libraiy: Provided, however. That the municipal authorities of such 
municipality may elect to join with the county ...” in which case 
the town will have a county tax instead of a borough tax. 

So, you sec, towns already giving a municipal tax for a local free 
public library will not be taxed a second time. They may vote on the 
question of a county library, however, whether they come into the 
movement or not But they do not have to be a part of it unless they 
so choose: they do not give up their local building, or books, or board 
in any case, even if they do decide to be a part of the plan, 

. . . The towns having free public libraries already established and 
joining in, draw their querta of books from the county library and 
borrow from it as they need special books. The local boards of trustees 
and the local librarian go right on as if there was no new arrange¬ 
ment only they deal with the county library board instead of Councils, 
and the librarian has the help of the county librarian and is a part of 
the County Library Staff as it is calfcd. 

^Section 15 was rqpeakd aixd die sacDc audionty proTided in: Pexmsylvanu. Laws, 
atamtes, ctK. An aa of Jtdy ao, 1917 (P. L. 1143) as amended . , . May 13, 1931 
(P. L. ray). Repcin&cd in: Pennsylvania. State Hbcary. Lil^ary extension divisiaa. 
Laws of Pennsylvania . . . rektxi^ to die cf free, pobik, 

Bfannes . . . [Hamsborg] ipsz. p. 3. 
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It will be a great help to many a small library to have a constant 
supply of new books coming in, and to be able to borrow special books 
as needed from a nearby source. And, many a local librarian will find 
her work much easier and more interesting because of the contact with 
the county librarian and other members of the county library sta0. 
Unless the county library funds arc much larger at the beginning than 
seems possible the towns without local libraries will be given the same 
service as towns having local libraries; that would mean the towns 
would furnish the room and librarian, and the county library the 
books; the number for the towns would be based on the population 
served. 

Special library buildings will not be considered for cither the head¬ 
quarters or town branches unless some generous citizen provides them. 
Headquarters arc usually in the Court House or some place provided 
by the county commissioners. What library service the county library 
board can give will depend absolutely on the amount of money put 
into it. A small appropriation can do a small amount of work, a larger 
appropriation can do more. The better county libraries, like the better 
town libraries, have sufficient funds for good service from the start. 
The county will receive in service just what the county puts into it. 
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COMMUNICATION 

AND 

TRANSPORTATION 


R egardless of the density of the population, if there are 
widely scattered stations some means of communication and 
im^transportation is necessary. Also direct service may be given to 
individual borrowers, especially in rural districts. 

Telephone and mail service reach practically everywhere. The 
special hoo\ post rate* in the United States maizes it possible to send 
boo\s freely bac\ and forth between agency or borrower and head¬ 
quarters, or from agency to agency. The government sets up and \eeps 
the system in operation; the library and the patron or agency have only 
to use it. So in city or in country, call the library for the hoo\ you 
want and **Uncle Sam brings it to your door I' 

Transportation by automobile is the most conspicuous form of hoo\ 
exchange on city streets or country roads. Boo\ cars serve not only to 
carry collections over the system but also to ta\€ the librarian on the 
rounds of tnsits to the agencies; or to provide trained service to the 
borrowers who care served direct by boo\ car. 

Each district must choose the means of transportation best adapted 
to the area. No system can be designated as “the best/* Messenger, 
parcel post, radway express, a railway library car, boo\ automobile, or 
sea-going boat—all may be used in serving the people. 

^ost of the literature on boo\ transportation for libraries features 
the booJ( automobile. This w3l explain the predominance of this 
method in the articles that follow. 


•See p. 190-— Ed. 
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The Boo\ Bus in the Arrowhead 

Into a country o£ pine, fragrant balsam, spruce, where the birch 
gleams white, brown and green, the maple flaming its bright new 
leaves and flaunting its scarlet in the fall against its varied 
neighbors of this northland, the Hibbing Public Library (63) 1930 
Bus has made its daily trips for more than ten years* . . * 

The original suggestion for the Bus came from Miss Dorothy Hurl- 
bert, Hibbing Librarian. The vicinity of Hibbing has many little 
communities of miners, a score or more of different languages is 
spoken. The day came when the extension work, carried joindy by 
the Hibbing Public Library and the township by means of stations 
with volunteer service, was taken over by the Book Wagon; a White, 
four-cylinder bus, purchased by the Town of Stuntz, and the librarian, 
assistant and driver paid by them. Books were provided for in the 
regular budget of the Hibbing Library. Carrying at all times an ex¬ 
tensive collection of books in Croatian, Serbian, Finnish, Slovenian, 
Slovakian, Italian, Swedish and Norwegian, each book has its own 
designation and is shelved accordingly. Various nationalities make 
their own selections, those who read English taking bothr—or taking 
English for other members of the family. The collections of foreign 
books vary within themselves—^fiction, of course, also history, travel, 
poetry, plays, funny stories, cook books, sdcnc^ practical books—in¬ 
cluding dictionary, grammar and Bible in each collection. It has been 
found good practice to have some parallel editions in simple form in 
each collection; a book or two on Americanization, or some very easy 
books in English. Miss Hurlbert tells bow, being unable to select and 
purchase an adequate collection of Serbian books, she wrote to the 
U. S. Secretary of Stat^ who passed the letter to the Serbian Consul 
where the request was carried to Serbia and the sdccdon made by 
the University of Belgrade. . . • 

A librarian coming to Hibbing frwn the hills of West Virginia 
Southern Indiana, a State where the book wagon with outside shelv¬ 
ing flourishes, wondered how ad^uate service could be given with 
any measure of comfort where the winters register 20 dqg. to 40 deg. 
below. But this library on wheels is all within doors oozily warn 
from a small coal burner. Adult bodos on rigbL junior collection on 
the left, magazine racks on both sides in the rear, whcspc there is also 
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a leather upholstered seat; a seat for the assistant by the driver, li¬ 
brarian’s seat and miniature desk just back of this. 

At least four months of the year the Book Bus travels snowy roads, 
following the wake of the snowplow. There is so much pavement, and 
long stretches of well-gravcied country road, it is only spring thaws 
that make any really bad roads. The truck weighs, with its load of 
books and three people, w’cll over five tons. It is 1^% long by 654 
feet wide, and 6 feet and a few inches high. ... It easily accommo¬ 
dates a score of patrons, though often on Thursday night runs there 
arc twenty-five or more; the more there are the more they seem to 
enjoy it, passing books from one to another, gabbling in several lan¬ 
guages, as they scramble over those who arc kneeling for the lower 
shelves. Each day the Bus takes on new books and periodicals and 
special requests and carries 1600 books to supply eleven schools, ten 
rural communities and sixteen mining locations. It is laid off during 
August for a general over-hauling while the staflF is vacationing. . • , 

The Fraser Vdley Boo\ Van 

. . . The territory to be served by . . . [the Fraser Valley]* library 
experiment extends east and west from Hope in the mountains to 
Ladner on the delta, a distance of over a hundred miles; south of the 
river to the international boundary line and north to the 
(64) 1931 natural boundary of forest and lake. It is a territory of 
about 16,000 square miles with a population of 40,000. The 
main roads run cast and west The highways are good in parts and 
constantly improving, but the country roads are generally rough and 
somdimes mountainous. Most of them are open all the year round. 
The main difficulty of communication is between the north and south 
banks of the river, the only links being a feny from Agassiz to Rose- 
dale, a bridge at Mission and the main bridge at New Westminster. 
The great climatic problem is rain, which in the winter months is 
almost incessant. Parts of the Valley are subject to heavy fogs, 
especially in October and November, and travel then is difficult and 
dangax>us. . . . 

. . . The actual Valley scheme headquarters are at Chilliwack. 

*Sce p. 4i'45- It shouki be remefnbered that this account applies to the eady history 
o£ die iionoDstiation.— Ed, 
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Hitherto, except for the Traveling Libraries sent out from Viaoria, 
there had been no library service in this area. . , • The headquarters 
and main branch were opened at Chilliwack on August 6, 1930. This 
was followed by other branches and by the middle of Novem^r there 
had already been established seven main branches at Mission, Abbots¬ 
ford, Haney, Langley, Clovcrdalc and Ladnen These branches serve 
the surrounding territory. Except for the branches and the sub-branch 
at Hope the original intention was to circulate entirely from the van. 
Where this plan has had to be modified will be explained later. . . . 

According to the 1931 schedule the van itself operates from Chilli¬ 
wack. It carries books from Chilliwack to the branches and has regu¬ 
lar service routes which will eventually include calls at all the schools. 
It usually goes out from Chilliwack in the morning and returns the 
same night. Some of the routes are long and make it necessary to 
stop over-night at New Westminster, doing a route on the return trip 
to Chilliwack next day. 

To illustrate the sort of thing the van is doing I shall sketch briefly 
a typical day’s route. Starting from New Westminster at 9:00 a.m., 
our first stop is at Colebrook, where we are due at 9^5. Coicbrook 
is a community hall with a school close by and we stop here for half 
an hour. The charging and discharging of books is done at a table 
inside the hall, which, by the way, is anything from a Sunday school 
to a dance hall. It is a busy half hour, for some twenty to thirty people 
come in, in dripping slickers and wet mackinaws. They are shepherded 
by a woman who directs the activities of the community and without 
whose leadership ColdDrook would dissolve into its few scattered farms. 
We leave with her also a small deposit of books which she circulates 
among the school children. Many requests are ma<k hcrc^ for there 
is very definite interest in astronomy, Canadian history and musk as 
well as popular books on religious questions. The next ^op is Crescent, 
Here we halt at the general store. It is a short stop and we usually 
discharge and charge books from the drop shelf on the van. 

A few miles further on we pass an isolated farm where we pause 
for a few minutes. At the honk of our horn the housewife and her 
son hurry down to choose books for themselyes and the rest of the 
family. From the farmer this time there is an urgent request for 
something on ^diseases of cows’* and for the youngest child a Leslie 
Brooke picture book. Our next stop is Ocean Park, where we camp 
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with our folding tabic and camp stool under the verandah of a small 
store- We do a very brisk business here and arc always armed with a 
large bundle of books in response to previous requests. Saylor^s book 
on the Moscow Art Theatre and a scientific treatise on the biology of 
fishes are just two of the books we have been asked to bring. 

It is now i2:oo a.m. and we snatch a hurried lunch, for we know 
from experience that the heavy work has not begun. At 12:30 we 
drive into White Rock and the garage, a large one, is already crowded. 
The van stands outside but, as shelter from the rain is necessary, the 
charging table is set up inside. Here, for more than two hours we are 
besieged and nearly two hundred people come to the van. White Rock 
is a seaside resort and a number of retired professional people live 
here. This partly explains the vigour and breadth of interest displayed 
in the books taken out and requested. There is also excellent local 
leadership, but we arc told that never has White Rock been so united 
as in its interest in the library. 

From White Rock it is only a few miles to Douglas on the inter¬ 
national boundary line. Here we make a stop at the Customs House, 
which offers some shelter from the rain. A mere handful of people 
await us here, but as so often happens, each one represents half a dozen 
readers. Douglas is very scattered and we make another stop, at a 
cross-roads where there is one house. As we draw up several people 
emerge, each one heavily laden. It is 3:45 when we leave Douglas, to 
reach Hazclmere by four o'clock. The short November day is closing 
in and we can never think of Hazelmere without its sweeping torrents 
of rain. Hazclmere evidently finds rain exhilarating for it is a high- 
spirited crowd which meets us here. Hazelmere is represented only 
by its general store and its large V-joint community hall. But on foot 
and in every brand and vintage of car they come, to the number of a 
hundred. Their reading interests are very wide, books on live-stock 
judging and on seeds, books on Gregorian music and art, the latest 
fiction and biography arc eagerly asked for, and supplied. It is five 
o’clock and quite dark when we leave Hazelmere for New West¬ 
minster. 

This particular route has been selected as illustrating a special prob¬ 
lem- We had originally hoped to serve all the places on this route 
permanently from the van. But our plan had not taken into account 
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the immediate response and enthusiasm which the scheme aroused. 
We soon found that the crowds at White Rock and Hazelmcre could 
not be dealt with adequately from the van. Douglas, on the other 
hand, was so scattered that most of those interested could not get out 
to meet the van and they petitioned for a deposit. There arc similar 
cases on other bus routes. So here and there wc have left deposits of 
books, in community halls and stores, with local custodians in charge. 

The system of deposits has obvious advantages. But the people 
feel as strongly as wc do that it is no substitute for service from the 
van. A trained librarian is always on the van and the driver is a 
librarian-in-training. By actual personal contaa and by the system of 
request slips, and by lists of books on special subjeas, every effort is 
made to bring to everybody on the routes the service of the whole body 
of books in the system. So wc leave deposits where it seems specially 
advisably but the van calls there as well. 

The van specially constructed to meet our purposes is a G. M. C. 
one-ton truck, Model T 17 B, with a specially large wheel base to take 
a 9' X 5' body. It is fitted with special springs and balloon tires and 
snubbers. In front is a closed cab with driver’s seat and a collapsible 
seat that will hold two people. There are shelves inside and out, the 
outer shelves having doors which open outwards and upwards. There 
is a glass panel in the doors sufficiently large to display the books with¬ 
out too much danger of breakage on rough roads. The shelves inside 
arc used to carry books to the branches and for special reserves. The 
total book capacity is 1200 without counting possible space on the fbor. 
Inside are two dome lights and a small scat which moves on special 
runners and is convenient for arranging books on the inside shelves. 
There is also a set of folding steps which can be let down when the 
door is opened, and behind the driver’s scat a small cupboard from 
fioor to roof for coats and lunch and kit boxes. 

It was our experience at Hazelmere in the early days which made 
imperative some contrivance for better shelter from the rain, and for 
some way of lighting the outside cf the van. A kindly patron had 
come to our rescue one particularly dark day and turned his car so that 
the head lights shone on the shdves on one sidcl Now we have side 
shelter curtains which arc hooked to the raised panels and runners tc 
bridge the treacheatms gaps between panels. Wc have also trouble 
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lights, magnetized by the electric current so that they adhere to the 
metal framework of the raised panels and can be moved about as 
desired. 

The Cost of Boo\ Truc\ Service^ls It Worth While? 

The exact cost of book^truck service is most difficult to estimate. 
One can add twelve months’ garage rent, so many hundred gallons 
of gasoline, quarts of oil and alcohol plus the price of two or more 
tires and a few patches, with perhaps a repair bill or two, 
(65) 1930 and call the result the running expenses of the book truck. 

Divide this by the number of miles traveled and we glibly 
say: “It costs so many cents per mile to run our book truck.” But 
what about the librarian, who is such an important part of this serv¬ 
ice? How much per mile does she cost and how many miles can she 
go? This ajuation is not so easily solved. It is like trying to set a 
price on the sunshine or rain or an intangible thing. 

I have tried to coUea the tangible facts from several libraries using 
truck service and have given them to you, hoping they would help to 
answer the problem of costs and we could go to the question: Is it 
worth while? As far as I can find out the answer is unanimously 
YES from the librarians and patrons having this service. , . . 

The initial cost of the various trucks in . . . [Indiana] seems to 
run from $109 to $165 for the building of bookcases on various chassis 
with an additional $15 to $20 for lettering the body. , . . 

The cost of operating varies, of course, with the size of the truck, 
kind of service given (that is, whether house-to-house work is done or 
not) and the kind of roads in the county. 

The Logansport-Cass County truck costs ,057 cents per mile, which 
seems to be about the average. This includes garage rent; gasoline, 
oil, alcohol, repairs and tires, but no depreciation on the truck. Roches¬ 
ter and Logansport have two county workers, while Evansville has 
three. AH clerical work and cataloging are done by the city assistants. 
Rochester hires a driver for the winter months, which adds about $200 
to their expenses. The figures on the diart are from places having 
truck service in addition to stations and suh-branches, so that the 
%U£€S are not of the drculatioa from the truck alone. In our case we 
cannot divide the two expense^ as they arc interchangeable. 
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It has been shown that schools, villages, factories and individual 
homes can be successfully served from the book truck. Is this kind of 
service worth while? If so, what are the advantages? 

We who do it feel that there is no question about its being worth 
while. Every day’s work is proof anew of that. We reach the people 
who are too shy to enter a library building, where they fear they 
may make a mistake. We give individual service, and know our 
patrons personally from the grandparents to the newest baby. Know 
their interests and desires. In our county we circulate many times the 
number of non-fiction books from the truck than arc borrowed from 
the stations and sub-branches. Why? Because the truck has a trained 
librarian in charge who knows her books and her people, and whose 
job it is to see that the right books get to the right people. Because 
many times the patron docs not realize that there is a book on just the 
subject he needs, and therefore he never asks for it Many station 
keepers are willing and eager to do their best, but they do not know 
the books as we, at least, ought to know them. . . . 

The truck is a fine advertiser. People do notice it and ask concern- 
ing it. I have found that no matter how much we advertise or try to 
publish the opportunities of the library, and that it is free to all, there 
are a goodly number of people who do not understand. Really, in be¬ 
ginning county work one must be an expert salesman, for it is just 
as hard to overcome people’s fears of being taken in as it would be to 
sell them a book. We have made three or four visits, months apart, 
before people are convinced that it is all right, and that they want to 
borrow books. , . . 

We frequently find townspeople who, never having used the town 
library, move to the country and become users o£ the book truck 
because the books are brought to them. . .. 

The truck is a strong link with the main library, and develops 
many rcackrs for that insritutioa. When a rural patron becomes ac¬ 
customed to library rules, undarstands ^x>ut returning books on time, 
feck acquainted with you and perhaps some of the others at the 
library, and comes to the place where he wishes more chmcc than 
the truck affords, he is willing and ctftcn pleased to come to the main 
library. We fed that this is quite a good thir^ for the large library 
docs have a stimulating influence the small ed k etaon in a statkm 
or truck can never have. 
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Cost of Boo\ Truc\ Seruice 


library 

Track 

I&itia! 

cost 

Yearly 

mileage 

Bloomington . 

Ford, 1929, Vi ton 

$ 860.15 

.... 

Evansville—8 Tp. ,.. 

Chevrolet, 1927 

0 

0 

k 

7.231 

Logansport . 

Dodge, 1927, Vi ton 

1,050.32 

6,068 

Muncic—I Tp. 

Uodge, !4 ton 

1,185.00 

4,000 

Rochester—6 Tp. 

Ford, 1928, tVi ton 

1,850.00 

5.635 

PcHtland, Ore. 

Two trucks 


6.741 

Noblesville—i Tp. .. 

Dodge, 1921 

1^414.00 

2,040 

lilsary 

Cost Tax 

per mile rate 

Circulation 
per capita 

Cost of circula¬ 
tion per capita 

Bloomington . 




Evansville . 

,053 .04 

5.05 


Logansport .. 

.057 .03 

6.9 

.083 

Muncic .. 

-032 .03^ 


.09 

Rochester . 

.68 .03H - 04/4 

7*5 

.11 

Portland . 

.103 

... 


Noblesville . 

•0421 .04 

10.7 

.09 


From the money standpoint we arc convinced that it is possible to 
operate for less money and reach more people with a truck than with 
only stations and branches. The book collection can be many times 
smaller and still be adequate. All the books are in constant use. Fewer 
copies of a tide arc needed because there will be no copies standing on 
a shelf for two or three months without being used, as must often 
happen in a stadon. 

The library truck, then, goes to its people, seeking them out, not 
waiting for them to become library-conscious. If it is worth while 
for the grocer and baker to go to their customers, as they arc now 
doing in almost every community, why should not the library do the 
same? It is just modern business. 

Is it worth while? Unanimously, YES! 

dretdaUon and Upkeep of the Queens Borough Boo\ Bus 

In any discussion of book buses much is heard of the theory and 
very litdc of the actual practice of their maintenance. Librarians who 
are considering the installation dt buses arc not concerned with beau- 
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tiful theories but with practical matters of their up-keep^ their circula¬ 
tion, the comparison of their cost with that of branches and 
stations. In these notes, we have attempted to show whai ,5^1 
has been accomplished by that lusty infant, The Pioneer. 

In June of this year The Pioneer, a book bus, started on its journey 
as the first unit of special county library extension in Queens County. 
It was as much a pioneer as any hardy adventurer crossing into new 
country, imbued with the desire to make new pathways. It started 
timidly, realizing it was an untried experiment but knowing that a 
real need for its welcome load of 2000 books existed in nniany suburban 
communities. Since then it has been so gratified by the response that 
it lost its timidity. Week by week on its 18 stops at schools, subways, 
stations, prominent bus stops, and community centers, it has been 
a veritable Pied Piper in drawing readers to it, so that it felt its groan¬ 
ing side would burst with the crowds of anxious children and inter¬ 
ested adults who entered its magic doors. From the first the aim of 
the Extension Division has been to develop the bus service into per¬ 
manent library stations, to add new stops and in time to maintain a 
fleet of book buses. Carefully routed after a library survey dE the de¬ 
sirable localities. The Pioneer has been serving weekly those growing 
communities hitherto out of reach of the library’s advantages. It has 
proved to be a way of serving the greatest number of people at the 
least expense. By this means, it is hoped to develop suburban circu¬ 
lations worthy of permanent local libraries. 

Actual circulation was begun on July 14 and has exceeded expecta¬ 
tions even though it was a new venture and had to be sold to the 
communities it served. Figures for each month’s circulation arc given 


below: 

July (14th to 31st). 3,051 

August .. 5^94 

September . 9 s®® 

October ... 

November (first half of month)...7,070 

Total . 3 ®» 43 ^ 


. . . When it is considered that there arc no libraries within a mile 
or two of most Book Bus it wiU readily be seen that this is 

circulation whkh wmild have been for the most part lost withota: this 
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uait o£ extension. The Library feck that these people have just as 
much right to books as their more fortunate neighbors within walking 
distance of branches. . . . 

Twenty-four feet long with an interior width and height of seven 
feet. The Pioneer is a splendidly stocked small library, large enough, 
however, to accommodate 2,000 volumes in outside glass eases and 
open shelves within. It draws on a reserve stock of ro,ooo volumes 
housed in the main library. A regularly equipped charging desk and 
a Dickman charging machine make it modern in every detail. A radio 
is part of the equipment and already stories have been broadcast over 
station WNYC by our official teller of children’s stories and thus 
relayed to children waiting around the Book Bus. 

We have been asked about the cost of this service to the Library and 
its comparison with regular branch service. The following table gives 


the initial cost of The Pioneer and its up-keep: 

Original cost of bus: 

Body .$3,292.50 

Chases . 2,494^0 

Special equifKnent, brakes and springs. 364.0a 

Garage rent (per month). 25.00 

Boolu: 

Adult, 2^443 volumes.3,664.50 

Juvenile, 4,583 volumes. 

Binding, 100 juvenile titles. 62.72 

Gasdinc, June to November. 110.63 

Oil (15 gallons). 15.00 

Repairs (Adjusting carbureter and new vacuum tank). lyjoo 

Refinishing bus, retouching lettering (every 6 months) approx. 

per month . 50.00 

Charging batteries . 10.50 

Insurance . 243^4 

Electric Eght bulbs. 4.00 

Uniform for chauffeur.. 43.12 

Salaries for Staff: 

librarian in charge.$2,100.00 

Grade i assistant. 1,440^0 

Grade i assistant. 1,440^0 

Clerk . g6ox>o 

Clerk . 900.00 

Cleii . goojoo 

C 3 iauffeur . i,56ono 


The Pioneer used a galkm of gas £c^ every eight miles. 
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The total cost of up-keep per week for gas, oil, batteries, insurance, 
garage rent and salaries is approximately $195^6 —a small amount 
when one considers what it would cost to circulate books in 18 inde¬ 
pendent communities. At a conservative estimate, the Library has 
found that it takes $893.00 a week to run 18 small community store 
stations in order to carry on the same amount of circulation which the 
Book Bus docs on its much smaller amount. 

The Queens Borough Public Library has begun an experiment 
which in a few years will probably evolve into a succession of modern 
permanent library stations and sub-branches brought into existence by 
The Pioneer, whose steel nose has ferreted out readers where none 
existed before. 

Ssa^oast Library Service in British Columbia 

Any complete programme must certainly provide for the special 
needs of the sea-coast. The recognition of a Province-wide responsi¬ 
bility in library service, as well as in school education, commits the 
authorities to a special ciffort to meet these needs. We 
believe that here, as in the northern interior, a service may (12) 
be given through a travelling iibrauy system, with a per¬ 
sonal contact which will keep the book-stock fluid and bring books 
and people together as needed. 

The general principles in this phase of the problem of a Province- 
wide book-service are the same as for other smaU and scattered com¬ 
munities. The essentially different feature in applying these principles 
is the necessity of a special means of transportation. The work done 
by mission boats proves the feasibility of a library boat travdling the 
highway of channel and inlet, bringing library service to all these many 
isolated communities. If the primary investment required for a suit¬ 
able boat can be met, there is no insuperable difficulty in the way of an 
effective service at a reasonable cost oi operation. . . . 

. . , Questionnaires . . . were sent to every part of British Colum¬ 
bia to secure data on tran^x>]tatk>n problems in their re¬ 
lation to library service. Neatly 600 cemre^ndents returned (67) 
replies, and of these about 15% rqxxrted chat their emnmuni- 
tics could be readied by water only. The number of such settlements, 
on the islandfi and alm^ the coasts and inlets of British Columbia, 
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is very large indeed. Probably very few people realize the extent 
of the sea-coast in this Province. Seven thousand miles is the common 
estimate if islands and fjords of reasonable size be recognized, but the 
estimate would need to be doubled to include all our archipelagos 
and inlets. 

In a study of the map the Research Board listed 120 post-offices 
accessible only by boat. The official sailing guide of the Union Steam¬ 
ship Company has 180 ports of call that are without railway communi- 
cation. The Canadian Pacific fleet serves some twenty-five such 
settlements in the Gulf Islands and forty or more on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island. Last year there were 1,125 registered tide-water 
lumber camps, apart from numerous canneries, fishing-stations, light¬ 
houses, and other isolated settlements. . . . 

A real Provincial library system involves a service enormously wider 
than merely that which can be given through the schools, but it was 
realized that if school libraries are to be rendered efficient they must 
be linked up in some way with the book-service available to the gen¬ 
eral public The school inspectors of the Province were accordingly 
requested to supply detailed information regarding the accessibility of 
their schools. One such official reported that while five of his schools 
could be reached by book-truck at any time of the year, all his other 
schools arc situated on islands or on parts of the mainland that can be 
served only by water. ... In this connection one of the inspectors 
writes that bis territory could best be served by a launch. 

The practicability of this idea has already been demonstrated by the 
Coast missions of various religious denominations and particularly in 
connection with the mission under the direction of Rev. George C. V. 
Pringle. Mr. Pringle introduced a travelling library service in his 
territory, with headquarters at Vananda, eight years ago, and it has 
now grown to such dimensions that it is scarcely possible for the work 
to be continued and developed as it should be, unless the Province at 
large realizes its duty and makes a much more serious eflort to supply 
the library needs of its sea-front. . . . 

This remarkable library enterprise is a part of the work carried on 
by means of the “Sky Pilots’’ a 4a-fooC boat with a 9J^-foot beam, teak- 
planked hull, and a 30-horse-powcr engine. This little craft was built 
in Vancouver at a cost of about $6,000, but Mr. Pringle recommends 
that the library Commission be proidded with a library-boat of 
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slightly larger dimensions, say 45 feet Such a boat would probably 
cost between $6,500 and $7,500, 

The Research Board is advised by experienced sailors that a boat 
o£ this type could navigate with safety praaically any of our Coast 
waters all the year round. Of course parts of the west coast of Van¬ 
couver Island and of Queen Charlt^tc Islands and some 40 miles of 
Queen Charlotte Sound present more diflScultics than do the inner 
channels. There arc diflScult tidal rips to the north-west of Vancouver 
Island, and indeed in many other places, and there is a dangerous 
shore-line on the south-west coast of Vancouver Island off Juan de 
Fuca Strait. Between November and March dirty w’cather may be 
expected, with south-easterly gales, though February is generally calm. 
However, there is harbourage and shelter every few miles along almost 
the whole coast of the Province, and sailing at all seasons, particularly 
in the inner waters, is considered relatively easy. 

A 40-foot boat uses about 2^4 to 3 gallons of gasoline per hour, 
during which time her best distance would probably be about 9 miles. 

A floating library, in charge of an engineer and a trained librarian, 
could give invaluable service to a very large number of isolated com¬ 
munities. The boat should be specially designed for the special pur 
poses that it is intended to serve and should have shelving accommoda¬ 
tion for about 2 />oo volumes. It would make scheduled visits to the 
various deposit stations within its effective radius, and would provide 
for the frequent change of the local boc^-stock, and give custodians 
and others an opportunity to discuss their library problems and needs 
with a trained and experienced library-worker, with access to the 
general book resources of the Public Library Comroissioii.* 

How many places such a boat could serve with sufiScient frequaicy 
is a problem that would have to be settled experimentally. . . . 

There is little precedent from otlwr states or countries fewr tijc guid¬ 
ance of the Commission in working out the details caf an adequate 
book-service for isolated sea-coast communities, and a certain amount 
of research and experimental work will be necessary. There is already 
available, however, sufficient data, backed by practical caperieno^ to 
justify entire confidence that the problem can be solved if the Ccxn- 
mission is supplied with the necessary equipment and staff; and, 

*A proposed budget £ar a sca-coasc serrice pcoyect is given in British Cninmh t a 
FuHic library C^oamnissaofi. British library surrey, X927'’a8. p.ioxr--Erf. 
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furthermore that the cost will be by no means excessive in relation to 
the value of the work that will be done.... 

Railways and Parcel Post 

It has been suggested also that a railway-car might be made avail¬ 
able for the distribution of library books, and for bringing the librarian 
with book deposits to many small places along the railway-lines. 

Such a car has been used for combined school and library 
(la) igaB purposes in Ontario, and there has been some use of a 
railway-car for library purposes in the State of Montana. 
There are obviously wide possibilities in the use of this method of 
transportation in sections of the Province where road conditions would 
permit of distribution by automobiles through only a part of the 
year,... 

Here we may note briefly the recognition of the value of library 
service in its claims on public support which is demonstrated in the 
new rates for distribution of books through the mails, put into effect 
on July I, 1928, in the United States under an Act passed in May. 
Under this new law books from a pubhc library may be sent to 
another public library, or to individual borrowers anywhere within the 
same State, at a cost of only 3 cents for the first pound and i cent for 
each additional pound. This same low rate applies on return mailing. 
This is, of course^ of very definite value in the extension of library 
service over larger areas, and in the possibilities of book-service from 
a central library to other library agencies. This rate is much lower 
than the general parcels-post rates, and represents another recognition 
the puldic service performed by libraries. The corresponding rate 
in Canada is at present 10 cents for the first pound, 5 cents for each 
additbnal pound up to 9 lb., and 55 cents for 10 to 15 lb., inclusive 
We may sidsnit these significant facts to the Commission for their 
consickratiem.... 
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CONDITIONS TO 
GUARD AGAINST 

IN 

LARGER UNITS 


I F there have been weaknesses in the service which has been 
offered by municipal libraries^ there is no guarantee that a service 
organized on a larger scale to provide for the poeding of funds 
and resources will be without defects^ In the areas already organized 
some of the conditions which result in poor service have been apparent. 
There is nothing to be gained by ignoring these conditions. Con¬ 
structive criticism is voiced in the article quoted in this section. 

We are told by those who have guided the organization of libraries 
over wide areas that there is no talisman of perfection in the system 
itself, that weaknesses may appear, caused by less than adequate sup¬ 
port or by mediocre standard. Defects dtecH^ in early days by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust may be the result of inadequate sUk^ 
of boohs; inadequate staff—numbers and quality; bad headquarters 
offices; populous areas not satisfactorily served; lac\ of cooperation 
with independent municipal libraries in the area; undue emphasis on 
juvenile boohs, and failure to mahe adult service efficient and wdl 
hnown. 

Other weahnesses are defined by a former state Ubrarian of wide 
experience who recognized defects in certain portions of the service 
in a state whose contribution to county library service has been sig¬ 
nificant. 

One of the failmes of the county library system [ishca furnished by 

UfiSM Tmt. Megaocaadnia <101 ea/mOf Hfanncf . . * 

and req g gcqieats. la its Qjonty Ubr^ics in Great Britain ami Ireland; report, 192^-27. 
C. U. K-T. 1927. p. 7. 
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contraa with a city library] has been the fact that city library boards, 
especially if they are boards which have worked together for the city 
library interests for some years, fail to appreciate the fact 
(68) 1928 that the country districts are entitled to new books, and 
that they are entitled to their share of the librarian’s time. 
The librarian herself has often been bound too strongly to the central 
library, has spent too much time in her office, and with the city people, 
and is not known personally to many of the country districts in the 
county. The promises made when the county libraries arc established 
arc not always fulfilled. The country people have usually been prom¬ 
ised the visits of the librarian at frequent intervals, that she would 
come when the new lots of books were taken to the local branches, 
that she would talk about books, that she would meet the local boards, 
the local students in school, the local teachers, all the local dubs and 
other agencies working for social betterment, and that she would help 
them to use the library, . . . Partly because of the lack of interest 
of local boards in county afiairs, there have been an insufficient number 
of stations established, the new books have not been shared generously 
with the country people, and in some cases, the whole extension plan 
is not satisfactory for country people, and they come to fed that they 
must struggle for any advantages they arc to gain through the county 
library. 

Another of the failures is the lack of cficctivc organization of the 
school libraries of the county xmder the county library. This comes 
about because the county library has not enough money to employ a 
children’s librarian or a school librarian, and also because the librarian 
finds herself overwhelmed with the duties of the central library. 

Another weakness of our system is the inadequacy of the mail order 
service. If the people haven’t aU the branches they need, and the small 
towns get the tag end of books, patrons may at least make their wants 
known by mail and by demanding that books should be sent to them. 
It is only through this service that the person who lives most remote 
from the library will have equal service with the person who is next 
door to the central library or to a brancL 

I hasten to explain that this (Le. failures) is not universal, that our 
largest county library system in Or^n docs maintain service in every 
sdbodi, it does maintain a book truck, and does send its best people to 
the front , ♦ • 
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The inadequate financial support of county libraries may be 
accounted for, first, by the lack of demonstration and the necessity of 
starting on a small scale; second, by the lack of proper organization 
for the support of the library system. . . . There seems to be plenty 
of money. ... We know that taxes arc high. . . . Knowledge of 
this makes it almost impossible for any person to urge any additional 
tax when people arc already called upon to share so much of their 
income with the public. On the other hand, when the agents for per¬ 
fectly worthless reference books manage to collect from these poor 
counties thousands of dollars a year, and the agents for various study 
courses which offer practically nothing more than the use of the text¬ 
books or outlines can collect from three to five thousand dollars from 
a locality just because they have a good talker to represent them, those 
interested in the library cause feel that the failure must lie not with 
the public, nor with the lack of financial support, but with the libra¬ 
rians who fail to put their cause before the public in an attractive 
manner. The librarians who confine themselves to administrative work 
rather than to meeting the public, those who fail to give equality of 
library service regardless of the distance from the main library, those 
who fail to look upon the library as an agency responsible to the com¬ 
munity for a certain educational work, those who fail to understand the 
economic and political position under which the community operates, 
and those who fail to meet the prennises oi the county library standards 
of service adopted by Oregon librarians in conference, are probably 
responsible for the lack of more rapid extension of the county lybrary 
system. 

On the whole, it seems not necessary to change the law in order to 
have htttet county library systems, but simply to carry out the ideals 
and plans of those who first proposed the system and worked it cut. 
Oregon has some county systems which are highly successful, satis¬ 
factory to the residents of the county, supported more generously each 
year, and affording excellent examples of what the county library 
system may be and may accomplish. Pcofdc arc interested in support¬ 
ing only these libraries from which they get what they want If the 
support is more generous each year, it would seem to indicate a satis¬ 
factory service. A county liinary is established for the purpose of 
equalmng library facilities throqghmit a large territory. If this pur¬ 
pose is kq)C in mind, the system is sure to be a success. 
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I am sorry to have been obliged to point out some of our failures. 
They arc incidental to the working out of a problem in public admin¬ 
istration. They arc not to be found in every county library, but they 
arc the problems which we must meet, and I was asked to discuss, not 
the advantages of a county library, but the problems in county library 
administration in Oregon. It would be a pleasure to have the same 
time in which to relate the more encouraging features of county library 
work, and we arc all convinced after an experience of over twenty 
years, that the county library is the solution and that all problems may 
be solved without any great diflSicuIty, and that lack of money is the 
main reason for our problems, 



FOR FURTHER READING 


Some articles which could not be included in the body of the text 
are so important and so interesting that the editor wishes to suggest 
them to readers desiring additional material. 


Library Service Over Wide Areas 


Dowie, M. Possible developments in the Scottish library service, with special ref* 
crencc tx> regional co-operaiion. Library .Association Record 5d senes 3:145-51. May, 
1933- 

Lowe, J. A. The library district as a unit for library extension. A- L, A, Bulletm 
11:234-35. July, 1917. 

Modisettc, J. C, State-wide library program. [.American library association] May 15. 
1933- 4p* Mimeographed. 

Recommendatioa add res sed to the Looisiana Tax Refoon Commission sub¬ 
mitting plan for complete state-wide service for Louisiana. 

National central library. Executive committee. Regional library systems. In itv 
Annual r^rt, 1932-33. London, The library, 1933. 

Regional libraries scheme for Wales and Monmouthshire (Cynllun taleithiol llyfrgellocdd 
Cymric a Mynwy). First annual report, 1932. Aberyttwyth, National library, 
1933. 28p. 

Wilson, L. R- What is a complete state set-up for library service? Library Extension 
News No. 15, p. 39-41. May, 1933. 


The Need For Bool(s 

A. L. A. library extensaon board. Books and rural people. The board, 1932. 8p. 
Mlmeograpbed. 

Askew, S. B. County libraries and nual schools in New Jersey. School life 15:121-23. 
March, 1930. 

California. Department of cducatiaci. The rural school with and without county 
library service. Report on the supplcmcncary textbooks used in the lElecneiatary 
School Libraries of Califoaua, scctiwi 4. Jdly i, 19:28* Reprinted by A.UA., 
1928. Mimeogzapbed. Also in Vupiua Libraries 2:20-2$. July, 1929. 

New York. State educaJdoa de p artment. Library exteosioa ditvtstoa. The counry 
library — wHhy it is neoded. New York Ltfararies 10:7a, May, 192$. 

Structure of the Community 

Carnegie United Ringiiftm Trust. Centres in populcxis areas; dsfocsktial taring;. In 
its County libraries in Great Britaun and I rrl a nd ; report, 1927-2$. C.U. iLT. 1928. 

pwI$-22. 

Kolb, J. H, Treock in town-oDtmtry rdbirions sigiiiricant for Ubrary nervioe. Mumesota 
Ubatrf Nones and News 9:239-40. Decenaber, 1930. 


19s 
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Additional Topics 

To the above groups are added articles on three related topics not 
included in the volume. They are: The County Library Staff; County 
Library Records; and Library Service Around the World, 

The Staff 

Insufficient treatment of the subject of organization and training of 
the county library staff is found in library literature. The two brief 
articles listed here suggest two divisions of the subject: The necessity 
of organization within the widely scattered staff groups in a system 
serving a wide area; and, secondly, the question of what hind of train¬ 
ing is desirable for librarians and assistants in such systems. 

The organization and training necessary for service in large cities 
should serve in general as a prototype for any system having widely 
scattered agencies and many assistants. But there remains the need of 
a clear-visioned plan of organization, picking out those phases which 
may he peculiar to the organization in wide areas less formally organ¬ 
ized than a large municipal system; and specifications for training of 
worhers drawn up by practical librarians who have an understanding 
of the sociology underlying the service and who can translate such 
theory into educational principles, 

Harris, M. W, Training for county librarians. AL. A Bulletin 26:559-60. August, 

1932. 

Emi^aazes need of farther study on subject, lists schools giving courses. 

Los Angdes county. Free library. Manual o£ instruction for branch librarians. The 
l^xraiy, 1932. I04p. 

Winnlog, Margaret. County staff xncetings. [Indiana] Library Occurrent 9:83. Joly- 
September, 1929. 


Ubrary Records 

It should be considered that records for library service over large 
areas may differ in detail but not in purpose from those used in munici- 
pd libraries. 

Two articles on cataloging are included in this list because they not 
only deal very helpfully with an unsolved problem in the libraries 
serving large, loosely J^nit areas, but they also present sensible adapta¬ 
tions of procedure whick to the tkougktfid reader can be carried over 
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in principle to other records. Information on union catalogs for regional 
libranes in Great Britain may be found in the text of this pclume. 
More complete presentations of the necessary records for large dis* 
tncts are ladling and are needed. The extension divisions of some state 
library agencies have prepared annual report forms for such districts 
but no agreement of what is essential has yet been arrived at. For 
additional discussion of desirable records the reader should consult 
Miss Long's County Library Service. 

Hail, A. G. Cataloguing problems in count)* libraries. Library Journal 55 .*686-87. 
September i, 1930. 

Herrman, Jennie. County libraries and their cualog problems. A. L. A. Eulletin 14: 
151-55. July, 1920. 


Library Service Around the World 

Li\e a picture boo\ or a collection of personal narratives some 
accounts of library service show what has actually been dohe and how 
it was done, A number of these accounts is here listed for the use of 
those interested in J^owing more about the service. These stories 
cover the globe from Hawaii to the U,S,S,R, and China, 

The articles should not be read as up-to-date reports. For such 
reports the reader is referred to Dr. BostwicI(s volume. Popular 
Libraries of the World, from which the first article bdow has been 
selected. The articles selected reflect eager enthusiasm and mal^e good 
reading. The arrangement is roughly geographietd, 

Sutherland, L. R. Hawaiian Islands. In Bosiwick, A. £., ed. Popular libraries of 
the world. A. L, A., 1933. p.i40-45. 

Ferguson, M. J. County libiancs as California sees them. Triplkane, Madras. South 
Indian Teacher 3:465-69. December 15, 1930. 

Babcock, J. G, The orange sign. Library Journal 55:541-44. June 15, 1930. 
Hadden, Anne. Picturesque pdbuts in Califorak county library work. Library Journal 
55:544-46. June 15, 1930- 

Hitt, Eleanor. The California county library system; bixiding the parts together. Cali¬ 
fornia library association and Pacifk Northwest library associadoo. Proceedings, 1927. 
p.66-72. 

Culver, E. M. Louisbiia today. L&rary Journal 573%-74- April 15. 1932, 
TcmpIctMi, Charlotte. Greenville’s county library. Library Journal August, 

1929. 

Metz, C, A. Alloa county library service;. {LoHiiana] Library OcoutrrdEM: 61:241-44. 
April, X922. 

Miesse, L- M. A trip on Vxmaasm, [Indiana] Library Ocaimeoit 6:96-100. July, 1921. 
Wright, M. E. Cupboga county library, a depaitment of Cleveland pdblic library. 
Ubraiy Journal 54:646-49. Angust, 1929. 
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Tompkins county iibraxy. Report submitted to the Board of Supervisors by committee 
which investigated. New York Libraries 11:66-67. May, 1928. 

Askew, S. B. New Jersey county libraries. Library Journal 52:341-44. April t, 1927. 

MacLeod, R. D. A state-wide library service; facts and impressions of the New Jersey 
Library commission’s work. library Journal 52:345-50. April i, 1927. 

Mitchell, J. M. The library movement in Great Britain; address ... at the . . . con¬ 
ference of the A. L. A., New Orleans. A. L. A., 1932. x ip. Mimeographed. 

Also in A.L.A. Bulletin 26:474-78. August, 1932. And in School and 
Society 36:97-102. July 23, 1932. 

Crawford, C. M. County libraries of England. North Carolina Library Bulletin 
7:41-46. March, 1928. 

County libraries and education in Great Britain. School and Society 29:79-80, Janu¬ 
ary 19, 1929. 

Kent, England, county library scheme. School and Society 32:352-53. September 13, 
1930. 

Denmark popular libraries. In Hegennann-lindencrone, C. International handbook 
of adult education. London, World association for adult education. 1929. p-76-77. 

Nyholm, Jens. Inter-library loans in Denmark. library Journal 53:759-60. Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1928. 

Merrill, J. W. Development of county or similar libraries in many lands. School Life 
15:112-13, 117. February, 1930. 

Hcrfmann, Hans. The popukr library movement. In International handbook of 
adult education. London, World a ss oc i a ti o n for adult education. 1929. p.192-96. 

The U. S. S. R. unifies its library service. Soviet Union Review 10:225-28. Decern- 
faer, 193a. 

Wu Kwan-Tsing. Development of modern libraries in China. China Weekly Review 
47:23^37- January 5, 1929. 

Bostwick, A. E., cd. Popular libraries of the wodd. A. I-. A., 1933- 3i6p. 

A compilation showing the *^status of the pc^polar library movement in 48 
oxuntries, each cemtribution by a specially qualified person in that coontry.” 
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Library Service over Wide Areas 

(1) Babcock, J. G- Books for everybody; a survey of library ageociet 

which will meet the ooeds of all the population^ library Journal 
50:583-86, July, 1925. 

(2) Whedcr, J, L, The county lifcrary. library Journal 42:83-89. Fcbcur 

aiy, 1917, 

(3) Bement, Constance. The county library—^What is it? library Jouraa! 

57:979-81. December i, 1933. 

(4) Joeckd, C. B. Keeling pace with Michigan: future poesibtUtks of 

library devdopment. Michigan library Bulled,n 30:253-56. No¬ 
vember, 1939. 

(5) Nourse, L. M. Thesis: Resemblances and diflEenaaces in the Calihsmia 

and New Jersey county library situatiGHis—l^al, geographic and 
administrative. Coiun]^ Universky, 1931. Unpubiisbed. 

(6) Merzillf J. W. Why the larger urit? niiaois libraries 8:107*10. 

July, 1926. 

(7) A.L.A. Q)niimttxxon Hhiary exten^^ Other Urge unitSL A.L.A. 

Bulletin 22:213. June, 1928. 

New England locsks ahead. Xibrary Extenskxi News No. X2, p. x-4. 
October, 1931. Aitide abstracted uxidcr ride ‘Tibrary cKtrmion 
in New Engbnd” in libraries 36:407-08. Novetdber, 1931. 

Text ts vokamc adafced hotn aihare artxks. 

(8) Library assodarion. CoundL Regioiial c ooper a t i oPL. In m Annual 

report, 1931. The assodarion, 1:932. p-^R. 

{9) Great Britain. Board of cdocadoa. Ptdiik libraries committee. Re¬ 
port on public fifaraxies 10 Engfan d and Wales. , . , 1927. H, hC. 
Stariooery ofee, 35 ^ 
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This is an unsurpassed ccposition of the preplan of library 
service for an entire country and of a suggested policy ci 
organization of the service. For later statistics see Statistics 
of urban Uhrarics in 'England and Wales, 1931-32. H. M. 

Stationery Office, 1933. 

Quoted by Captain Wright in the fdlowing text: 

Library association. County libraries section. Regional libraries in 
England, Library Association Record n.s, 6:243-51. December, 
1928. 

Report of the Committee of the County Libraries Section 
of the Library Association given at the Annual Conference of 
the Association, Blackpool, September, 1928. Also published 
as a reprint, 

(10) National central library. Executive committee. Regional library sys¬ 

tems. In its Annual report, 1932-33. [The library?] 1933. p. 20-27. 

(11) Austin, C. A. Library development in an urban district. Library 

Association Record 3d series 2:201-08. July, 1932- 

(12) British Columbia- Public library commission. A programme is rec¬ 

ommended. In its British Columbia library survey, 1927-28, The 
commission, 1929. p.x8-28. 

Includes; The organization recommended; Library dis¬ 
tricts; Travelling libraries; Metropolitan areas; Sea-coast; 

Reference service; Library service by contract; Transporta¬ 
tion methods; etc. 


(13) lidster, H. N. British Columbia demonstration. Library Journal 

55 = 554 - 56 - ^ 930 - 

(14) Wcad, K. H. Vermont’s regional library experiment, Wilson Bulletin 

7:482-57. April, 1933. 

The Need foe Books 

(15) Hartwick, M, H. To be alone and not to fed alone. Journal of 

Adult Educarion 2:128-34, April, 1930, 

Lettors wricten from a remote secrion of the Montana 
mornmains to Elizabeth B. Powril, lihraiian of the Missoula 
County Free library, describing the book life of an isolated 
family over a period of mm than ten years. 

(16) Qucsdonnaixie as to boc& needs of rural women. New York libraries 

10:109-10. August, 1926. 
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(17) Douglass, B, W. [Country people,] Saturday Review of Literature 

9:394, January 21, 1933. 

(18) Hobart, Frances, The farmer: his book and heart. Public Libraries 

16:6-9. January, 1911. 

Read before the Agricultural hbranr* rouiid-table at the 
A. L. A. Conference, xgio, 

(19) Secor, Alson, Why books for farmers? Wisconsin Library Bulletin 

27:3-5, January, 1931. 

An address at the Nonh Central Library Conference, !9?o. 

(20) Chenoweth, Mrs. Arthur. Rural library service. Public Libraries 

34:382-84. October, 1929, 

(21) Willard, J. D- libraries and rural adult education. Adult Education 

and the Library 4:3-11. January, 1929, 

(22) Henshail, M, D. Rural school with and without county library serv¬ 

ice. School Life 14:66-67. December, X928. 

(23) Countryman, G. A. Library service to the schools of Hennepin 

county, Minn. School Life 14:144-46. April, 1929. 

(24) Fargo, L, F. Superintendent makes a discovery ... A. L. A. Library 

extension board, 1931. 32p, 

(25) Noltc, Claire. County service to the rural child. In A.L.A. Com¬ 

mittee on library work with children. Children's library year¬ 
book no. I. A. L. A., 1929. p, 38-43. 

(26) Rural library extension conference, A. L. A. Bulletin 23:62-63, April, 

1929. Also in Library Extension News No. i, p. 1-2. April, 1929. 

Z>isaissios at Confentjoce in Chkago, March 26, 1929, $uin- 
marized by CcHiiinictsc on library Exteasion. Foil tepoct of 
the Conference m library Extension News No. 2. Iday, 1929. 

The Structuile of the CoMicnNmr 

(27) Coulter, Stanley. Rural communky and the library, PuHic Lilmries 

16:1-6, 49-52, January, 1911. 

(28) Jackson, W. C, The extension of the state's responsibility fejf services 

of government which have heretofoce been considered purdy local. 
Library Extension News No, 15, p.16-20. May, 1933. Also 
afafidged under the title **The libraiy and the state” in A.L.A. 
Bulletin 27:329-32. August, 1933. 
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(29) Wager, P. W. Reform in county government. Library Extension 

News No. 15, p. 20-23. ^ 933 - ^ A. L.A, Bulletin 

=^ 7 = 333 - 35 * August, 1933. 

(30) Douglass, H. P. Recent legislation facilitating rural community 

organization. In Rural organization; proceedings of the third 
National country life conference, 1920, University of Chicago 
press, 1921. p. 117-32. 

(31) Davies, E- S. The future of county libraries. Library Association 

Record 3d scries 1:397-407- December, 1931. 

(32) Kolb, J. H. Trends in community organization significant for library 

service. Iowa Library Quarterly 10:244-49. October-November- 
Dcccmber, 1928- Also in Michigan Library Bulletin 20:67-71, 
March, 1929. 

(33) Conference of Southern leaders. Report. Conclusions and recommen¬ 

dations. Library Extension News No. 15, p. 1-3. May, 1933. 

Promotion of Libraries 

(34) Sdng^y, Grace, The county library survey. Public Libraries 26:4-6. 

January, 1921. Also in [Indiana] Library Occurrent 6:10-13. 
January, 1921, 

Text adapted from tills address, as the author gave it 
later before the Ohio lilwary Association. 

(35) Vincennes (Ind.) public library. Reuben and Rachel. [Indiana] 

Library Occurrent 9:109. July-Scptember, 1929. Also in Wisconsin 
library Bulletin 26:20. January, 1930. 

(36) Van Sant, Claia. Planning a county library campaign. Pacific North¬ 

west library association. Proceedings, 1920, p. 59-62. Also in Public 
Libraries 26:1-4. January, 1921. 

(37) Williamson, F, W. Speaking as a citizen. A. L. A. Bulletin 26:447-50. 

July, 1932. 

(38) Citizens* library movements. Library Extension News No. 14. 

November, 1932. 6p. 

(39) I.otiisiana library commissjoa. Report tm the Louisiana library demon- 

stratioii, 1925-1930. League of library commissions, 1931. p. 41-43. 

(40) Askew, S. B* Jersey roads and Jersey paths. A. L. A* Bulletin 3:352^54, 

September, 1909. 
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Exhibit arringeJ for an A. L. A. meeting- 

(42) At the county fair, by a county resident. Wisconsin Library Bulletin 

20:105-06. May, 1924. 

{43) How to get books to the fair. PuWishcrs* Weekly 110:1771. October 
30, 1926- 

(44) Library exhibits at county fairs. News Notes of California Libraries 

22:3-5. January, 1927. 

(45) Library work: Signs, Library Journal 41:783-84. Oaober, 1916. 

Measuring and Meeting the Cost of the Service 

(46) Templeton, Charlotte, The county library in its financial asfxxts. 

Southeastern library associatiem. Fifth biennial cooference. Ad¬ 
dresses. [The association, 1928.] p.14-19. Also in Virginia 

Libraries 2:27-31. July, 1929. 

(47) Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. County library and organized 

education. In its County libraries in Great Britain and Ireland; 
report, 1927-28. C. U. K. T. 1928. p. 30-36. 

(48) Townc, J. E. The county library program of the Julius Roeenwald 

Fimd. Library Journal 54:942-43. November 15, 1929. 

(49) Barker, T. D. Results [of the Roficnwald demoostratiofis]. library 

Extension News No. 15, p. 47-48. May, 1933. 

Part of report of Confoence of Soutbeni Leaders. 

(50) Barmby, Mary. [Budgets.] A. L. A. BuBcda 20:506-07. October, 1926* 

(51) British Columbia, Public library osnuzussion. Proposed budget: foe 

library district project. In its British Columbia library survey, 
1927-28. The oommisrioG, 1929. AppendSx V, Project No. 5, 

p. 99-IOI, 

(52) Rothrock, M. U. [Tennessee Valley devdbfiment.] libcary Exrms i on 

News No. 15, p. 25. May, 1933. 

Fart c£ report of Confcrcocc of Somheni Leaders. 

(53) Tolman, F. L. Need of state grants to pcomote aaataj illxnr; <fcf»dop- 

rnent. North CareJina Libtaiy Bdkdn 7:234-37. Maidi, 1930, 
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Also in Illinois Libraries 12:6-8- January, 1930- In slightly different 
form in New York Libraries 12:36-38. February, 1930. 

Read at League of Library Commissions meeting, Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1939. 

(54) Pennsylvania. Laws, statutes, etc. An act of June 23, 1931 (PX.1203). 

In Pennsylvania. State library- Library extension division. Laws 
of Pennsylvania relating to the establishment and maintenance of 
free, public, nonsectarian libraries. The division, 1932, p. lo-ii. 

(55) Federal library grants; request by the council of the American library 

association in aid of rural libraries. School and Society 34:14-15, 
July 4, 1931. 

Editorial from the New York Times 22:3. June 24, 1931. 

(56) What can a county afford? Library Extension News No. 2, p, 15-16. 

May, 1929. 

Part of the report of the Ruml Library Extension Con¬ 
ference, 1929. 


Service to Populous Areas 

(57) Mitchdi, J. M- The small town in relation to the county library 

system. Library Association Record n.s. 7:1 *-7* (Supplement). 
December, 1929. 

(58) Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Populous areas. In its County 

libraries in Great Britain and Ireland; report, 1926-27. C. U. K. T. 
1927. p.37-38- 

The regulatLons included are revised to March, 1934. 

(59) library association. County libraries section- Special rating. In its 

County libraries in Great Britain and Ireland; report, 1929-30* The 
association [1930]. Preface p.9-10. 

(60) British Columbia. Public library commission. Branch libraries in 
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